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| LIFE AND ApvenTURE 8 
N Mr. —_ e Carew, 


The KING of the BEGGARS. 


3 an impartial Account of his LIFE, from his 


entering into a Society of Girsixs: ; 


Wie in the Motives of his Conduct will be related 
and explained: 4 


appeared in through Great Britain, Ireland, and 
ſeveral other n of Europe : : 


AMERICA. „ 


GIVING A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 


N 


Of the Origin, Government, Laws, and Cuſtoms of the | 


Gipfies; with the Method of Electing their King: 
AND | 


* DICTIONARY OF THE CANT LANGUAGE, - 


"Y 


uſed by the Mendicants. 


4 _ r 


bd as * 


LOND 0 N: 


— 


Sold by T. Foxsr ER, R. A 
J. Dior, and W. Locks, 


M DCC LXXIX. 


leaving Tiverton Schoal, at the Age of Fifteen, and 


The great Number of Characters and Shovel i has 


With Kis Travels twiee through great Part of 4 


— —— 
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HE proprietors of this edition beg leave to 
premiſe to the publick, that they have tak 
en the liberty of omitting the parallel "which 


has been carried on in the former editions of 


this work, between Mr. Carew and Tom Fones, 
_ with the criticiſm and reflections on that perfors 


mance ; as they are of opinion that nothing can 


be more abſurd, than a compariſon between a re- 
al and fittitious character; between a perſon 
well known to hundreds of people, and a charac 


ter which never exiſted but in the imagination 
of the author of it: For though the writer of 


the parallel has declared it to be done after 
the manner of Plutarch, no aſſertion can be 
more void of truth, as no inſtance of ſo unnatu- 
ral a conjunction is any where to be found in his 
Works ; the parallels he has drawn, being 
only between real and remarkable characters. 
The remarks on Mr. Fielding's performante likes 


wiſe, were ſo very illnatured and partial, and 


as they appeared much more like private pique, 
. than 


. 


than candid criticiſm, we hope our readers will 
be better pleaſed with their omiſſion, than their 
inſertion, more eſpecially as they are (excluſive 
of their unfairneſs) quite foreign to the ſubject 
in which they are ſo unnaturally introduced; 
frequently interrupt the narrative in the moſt 
intereſting part, and finally, were. of no other 
uſe than to ſwell the fize of the volume, and 
render it more expenſive to the purchaſers. 
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THE 
LIFE and ADVENTURES 


OF 


Mr. BamMPpFryYLDE-Mookege CARE w. 
. 


R Bampfylde-Moore Carew was deſcended from 
| the antient family of the Carews, ſon of the 

Rev. Mr. 'Theodore Carew, of the pariſh of Bickley, 
near Tiverton, in the county of Devon, of which 
Pariſh he was many years Rector, very much eſteem- 
ed while living, and at his death univerfally lament» 
ed. Mr. Carew was born in the month of July, 
1693; and never was there known a more ſplendid 
appearance of Gentlemen and Ladies of the firſt 
rank and quality at any baptiſm in the weſt of Eug- 
land, than at his; the Hon. Hugh Bampfylde, Eſq; 
(who afterwards died of an unfortunate fall from his 
horſe) and the Hon. Major Moore, were both his ile 
luſtrious godfathers, both of whoſe names he bears; 
who ſome time contending who ſhould be the pre- 
cedent, (doubtleſs preſaging the honour that ſhould 
 redound to them from the future ations of our 
hero) the affair was determined by throwing up a 
piece of money, which was won by Mr. Bamptyldez 
7 Wh; upon this account, preſented a large piece of 


A 3 ; ? plate, 
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plate, whereon was engraved, in large lettere, 
BAMPFYLDE-MOORE CARE W. 

The Rev. Mr. Carew had ſeveral other bid, 
both ſons and daughters, beſides Mr, Carew, all of 
whom he educated in a tender and pious manner; 
and Mr Carew was at the age of twelve ſent to Ti- 
verton ſchool, where he contracted an intimate aC- 
quaintance with young gentlemen of the firſt rank in 
Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, Cornwall, and Dorſetſhire. 

It has been remarked by great men, that there is 
a natural propenſity in the mind of a reader to be 
ir quiſitive about the perſon of the hero, whoſe ac» 
tions they are reading; and authors in general bave 
been fo ſenfible of the power of this curioſity, that it 
bas long been a cuſtom for them to preſent their 
readers with their own pictures in the front of their 
works, with the defign, doubtleſs, of pre poſſeſſing 
their readers in favour of them, by the marks of wif- 

dom and ingenuity in their countenance ; thus, not 
to mention many other inftances, thoſe two great au- 
thors, Mr. Dilworth, and Mr. Markham, have both 
indulged the world with their pictures before their 
ingenious Speliing-Books. We cannot but com- 
mend this cuſtom as a very fair and candid one; for 
what reader would buy an author, if his counte» 
nance declare him a blockhead, did we not ſuſpect 
the engraver is often ſo kind to the author as to put 
greater marks of wiſdom and ingenuity in his coun- 
tenance, than Nature ever beſtowed upon bim Þ+. 


This defire then of being informed of the perſons _ 
| of 


+ The two authors above - mentioned have ated very | 
candidly in publiſhing their pictures while they are 


ſftilkalive, that the world may be enabled to Judge nl 7 1 J 


8 1 and impattiality of the engraver. 
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of heroes being fo natural, we ſhould be guilty of a 
great neglect, ſhould we omit ſatisfying our readers 
in this reſpect; more particularly as we can, with» 
out making uſe of a figure in rhetoric, (which is of 
great ſervice to many authors) called amplification; 
or, in plain Engliſh, enlarging, preſent our readers 
with a very amiable picture. 

The ſtature of our hero is tall and majeſtic, his 
limbs, ſtrong and well proportioned, his features re- 
gular, his countenance open and ingenuous, bearing 


all thoſe charaCteriitical marks which pbyſfiognomilts - 


afſert denote an honeſt and good natured mind. 

During the firſt four years of his continuance at 
Tiverton ſchool, his cloſe application and delight in 
his ſtudies gave his friends great hopes that he might 
one day make a good figure in that honourable pro- 
feſſion which his father became fo well, and for 
which he was deſtyned. 

He attained, for his age, a very conſiderable know- 
| Tedge in the Latin and Greek tongues; but ſoon a 
new exerciſe, or accompliſhment, engaged all his 
attention: this was that of hanting, in which our 
hero ſoon made a ſurprifing progreſs z for beſide that 
agility of limbs, and courage requiſite for leaping o- 
ver five- bar'd gates, &c. our hero, by indefatigable 
ſtudy and application added to it a remarkable chear= 
ing halloo to the dogs, of very great ſervice to the 
exerciſe, and which we believe is peculiar to him- 
ſelf; and, befides this, found out a ſecret hitherto 
unknown but to himſelf, of enticing any dog what» - 
ever to follow him. 5 

The Tiverton ſcholars had at this time the come 
mand of a fine cry of hounds, whereby Mr. Carew 
had frequent opportunities of gratifying his incli- 
nations in that diverGon, It was then that he en- 
PET =>, A 4 ER = 
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| tered into a very ſtrit friendſhip and familiarity 
with John Martin, Thomas Coleman, John Eſcott, 
and other young gentlemen of the beſt rank and for- 
tune. 

The wiſe Spaniards have, we think, a proverb, 
Tell me who you are with, and I will tell you what 
you are; and we ourſelves ſay, That birds of a fea- 
ther will flock together. It is generally allowed, 
that proverbs are built upon experience, and con- 
tain great truths; and though at this time very 
young, he contracted no acquaintance, and kept no 
company, but with young gentlemen of birth and 
fortune, who were rather ſuperior to en, than 
beneath him. 

It happened that a farmer, living in the country 
adjacent to Liverton, who was a very great ſportſ- 
man, and uſed to hunt with the Tiverton ſcholars, 
came and acquainted them of a fine deer which he 
had ſeen, with a collar about its neck, in the fields 
about his farm, which he ſuppoſed to be the fa- 
vourite deer of ſome gentleman not far off; this was 
very agreeable news to the Tiverton ſcholars, who, 
with Mr Carew, John Martin, Thomas Coleman, and 
John Eſcott, at their head, went in a great body to 
hunt it: this happened a ſhort time before the har- 
veſt; the chaſe was very hot, and lafted ſeveral hours, 
and they ran the deer many miles, which did a great 
deal of damage to the fields of corn, which were 
then almoſt ripe, Upon the death of the deer, and 
examination of the collar, it was found to belong to 
Col. Nutcombe, of the pariſh of Clayhanger. Thoſe 
farmers and gentlemen that ſuſtained the greateſt 
damages, came to Tiverton, and complained very 
heavily to Mr. Rayner, the ſchool- maſter, of the ha- 
vock made in. their as which occaſioned ſtrict 
| _ enquiry 
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enquiry to be mol concerning-the tingleaders, whe 
proving to he our hero and his companions, they 
were ſo feverslv threatened, that, for fear, they ab- 
ſented themſelves from ſchool; and the next day, 
happening to go in the evening to Brick Howie, an 
ale-houſe about half a mile from Tiverton, they 
accidentally fell into company with a ſociety of Gip- 
fies, who were there feaſting and carouſing This 
ſociety conſiſted of ſeventeen or eighteen perſons of 
both ſexes, who that day met there with a full pure 
poſe of merriment and jollity; and after a plentifal 
meal upon fowls, ducks, and other dainty diſhes, 
the flowing cups of october, cyder, &c went moſt 
ehearſully round, and merry ſongs an | country dances 
crowned the jovial banquet : in ſhort, ſo great an 
air of freedom, mirth, and pleaſure, appeared in the 
faces and geſtures of this fociety, that our younglters 
from that time conceived a ſudden incl:nation to in- 
lift into their company; which when they communi» 
cated to the Gipſies, th-y conſilering their appear» 
ance, behaviour and education, regarded as only 
ſpoken in jeſt; but as they tarried there all night in 
their company, and continued in the ſame retoluti- 
on the next morning, they were at length induced 
to believe them to be ſerious, and accordingly en- 
couraged them, and admitted them into their num- 
ber; the requiſite ceremonials being firſt gone through, 
and the proper oaths being adminittered, 

The reader may perhaps be ſurpriſed at the men- 
tion of oaths adminiſtered, and ceremonaals uſed, at 
the entrance of theſe young gentlemen; but his 
ſurpriſe will leſſen, when we inform him that theſe 
people are ſubject to a form of government and laws 
_ Peculiar to themſelves, and all pay obedience to one 
Sa is filed their King; (ro which great honour we ſhall 

1 | here» 
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hereafter ſee our hero arrive, having firſt proved 
himſelf worthy of it, by a great number of neceffa- 
ry atchievements.) 

There are, perhaps, no people ſo chpletply haps 
py as theſe are, or enjoy ſo great a ſhare of liberty. 
_ Their king is elective by the whole people, but 
none are allowed to ſtand as candidates for that ho- 
nour, but ſuch who have been long in their ſociety, 
and perfectly ſtudied the nature and inſtitution of 

it: they muſt likewiſe have given repeated proofs 
of their perſonal wiſdom, courage, and capacity: 
this is the better known, as they always keep a pub- 
lic record or regiſter of all remarkable (either good 
or bad) actions performed by any of the ſociety: 
and they can have no temptation to make choice of 
any but the moſt worthy, as their king has no ti- 
tles or lucrative employments to beſtow, which 
might influence or corrupt their judgment. 

'The only advantage the king enjoys, is, that he 
is conſtantly ſupplied with whatever is neceſſary for 
bis maintenance from the contribution of his peo- 
ple; whilft he, in return, direQs all his care to 
the defending and protecting his people from their 
enemies, in contriving and planning whatever is 
moſt likely to promote their welfare and happineſs, 
in ſecing a due regard paid to their laws, in regif- 
tering their memorable actions, and making a due 
report of all theſe things at their general aſſemblies; 
ſo that, perhaps, at this time, it is amongſt theſe 
-people only that the office of a king is the ſame as 
it was at its firſt inſtitution 3 viz. a father and pro- 
tector of his people. 

The laws of theſe people are few and n 
but moſt exactly and punctually obſerved ; the fun- 
dargenta] of which 4 is, that ſtrong love and mutual re- 


gard 
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gard for each member in particular, and for the 
whole community in general, which 1s inculcated 
into them from their earlieſt infancy 3 ſo that this 
whole community is connected by ſtronger bands 
of love and harmony, than oftentimes ſubſiſt even 
in private families under other governments : this 
naturally prevents all oppreſſions, frauds, and over- 
reaching of one another, ſo common amongſt other 
people, and totally extinguiſhes that bitter paſhon 
of mind (the ſource, perhaps, of molt other vices) 
envy; for it is a great and certain truth, that Love 
worketh no evil. b 

Their general meetings at ſtated times, which 
they are all obliged to be preſent at, is a very ſtrong 
cement of their love, and indeed of all their other 
virtues; for as the general regiiter of their 
actions, which we have before ſpoken of, is read 
at theſe meetings, thoſe who have deſerved well of 
the community, are honoured by ſome token or 
diſtinction in the ſight of all the reſt; and thoſe 
who have done any thing againſt their fundamental 
laws, have ſome mark of ignominy put upon them 
for they have no high ſenſe of pecuniary rewards, 
and they think the puniſhing of the body of little 
ſervice towards amending the mind: experience 
has ſhewn them, that by keeping up this nice ſenſe 
of honour and ſhame, they are enabled to keep 
their community in better order than the molt fe. 
vere corporal puniſhments have been able to af- 
fe in other governments. 

But what has ſtill more tended to preſerve their 
happineſs, is, that they know no other uſe of riches 
than the enjoyment of them; but as this word is 
liable to be miſconſtrued by many of our readers, 
we think it neceſſary to inform them, we do not 
| A 6 mean 
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mean by it, that ſordid enjoyment which the miſer 
feels when he bolts up his money in a well-ſecured 
iron cheſt, or that delicious pleaſure he is ſenſible 

of, when he counts over his hoarded ſtores, and 

finds they are increaſed with half a guinea, or even 

half a crown; nor do we mean that enjoyment 

which the well-known Mr. T *, the man-eater 

feels, when he draws out his money from his bags 

to diſcompt the good bills of ſome honeſt, but diſ- 

tre ſſed tradeſman, at 10 or 15 per cent. 

The people we are ſpeaking of are happily i ig no- 
rant of ſuch enjoyment of money, for they know no 
_other uſe of it, except that of promoting mirth and 

good humour with it; for which end they generouſly 
bring their gains into a common ſtock, whereby 
they whole gains are ſmal!, have an equal ſhare of 
enjoyment with thoſe whoſe profits are larger, ex- 
cepting only that a mark of ignominy is affixed on 
thoſe who do not contribute to the common ſtock 
proportionably to their abilities, and the opportu- 
nities they have of gain: and this is the ſource of 
their uninterrupted happineſs; for by this means 
they have no griping uſurer to grind them, no lordly 
poſſcfior to trample on them, nor any envyings to 
torment them: they bave- no ſettled habitations, but 
(like the Scythians of old). remove from place to 
place, as often as their conveniency. or pleaſure re- 
| quire 


* As it has been a long 8 among the learned 
and travellers whether or no there are cannibals or 
man- eaters exiſting, it may ſeem ſomething ftrange 
that we ſhould affert, there is beyond all doubt one of 
that ſpecies often ſeen lurking near St. Paul's, in the 
City of London, and other parts of that city, per: 
whom he may. devour. 
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quire it, which renders their life a perpetual ſcene 
of variety. 

By what we wes ſaid above, and Ow more- 
that we could add of the happineſs of theſe people, 
we may account for what has been matter of muck 
ſurprize to the friends of our hero, viz. his ſtrong: 
attachment for the ſpace of above 40 years, to this 
community, and his refuſing the large offers that 
have been made him to quit their REN but to re- 
turn to out hiſtory. 

Thus was Mr. Carew initiated into the myſteries 
of a ſociety, which for antiquity needs give place to 
none, as it is evident from the name, which in 
Latin is called Egyptus, and in French Ægyp- 
tienne, that they derive their original from the 
Egyptians, one of the moſt antient and learned 
people in the world; (though afterwards ſeveral o- 
ther people imitated them;) and that they were 
perſons of more than common learning, who travels 
led to communicate their knowledge to mankind; 
Whether the divine Homer himſelf might not have 
been of this ſociety, will admit of a doubt, as there 
is ſo much uncertainty about his birth and educati- 
on, though nothing more certain than that he tra- 
velled from place to place. Mr. Carew did not con- 
tinue long in it, without being conſulted in im» 
portarit matters; particularly Madam Muſgrove, 
of Munkton, near Vaunton, hearing of his fame; 
ſent for him to. conſult in an affair of difficulty: 
when he was come, ſhe informed him, that the 

fuſpefted a large quantity of money was buried 

fomewhere about her houſe, and if he would acs 
_ quaint her with. the particular place, ſhe would hands 
fomely reward him. 

Our hero conſulted the ſecrets of his art upon 


4 this. 
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this occaſion, and, after long toil and ſtudy, inform - 
ed the lady, that under a laurel tree in the garden 
lay the treaſure ſhe ſought for, but that her planet 
of good fortune did not reign till ſuch a day and 
hour, till which time ſhe ſhould deſiſt from ſearch- 
ing for it: the good lady rewarded him very ge- 
nerouſly with twenty guineas for this diſcovery: 
we cannot tell whether at this time our hero was 
fufficiently initiated in the art, or whether the lady 
miſtook her lucky hour, but the rift regard we 
pay to truth obliges us to confeſs, that the lady 
dug below the roots of the laurel tree without find- 
ing the hidden treaſure. ; 

When he was further initiated in the art, he 
was conſulted upon ſeveral important matters, and 
generally gave great ſatisfaQtion by his ſagacious 
anſwers. In the mean time his worthy parents 
ſorrowed for him, as one that was no more, not 
being able to get the leaſt tidings of him, though 
they publicly advertiſed him, and ſent meſſengers 
to enquire for him in every part: 'till at the ex- 
piration of a year and half, our hero having repeat- 
ed accounts of the great ſorrow and trouble his 
parents were in upon his account, his heart melted _ 
with tenderneſs, and he repaired to his father's 
_ houſe at Bickley in Devonſhire. As he was greatly * 
diſguiſed both in habit and countenance, he was 
not at firſt known by his patents; but when he 
difcovered himſelf, joy guſhed out in full ſtreams, 
Ropping the power of ſpeech ; but the warm tears 
they bedewed his cheeks with, whilſt they imprint= 
ed them with their kiſſes, performed the office of 
the tongue with more expteſſtye eloquence: but 
the good heart and tender parent will feel it much 
better than we can deſcribe it. The whole neigh - 

15 | bouthood, 
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bourhood, particularly the two pariſhes of Cadley 
and Bickley, partook of this joy: and there was 
nothing for ſome time but ringing of bells, with 
public feaſtings, and other marks of feſtive joy. 

Mr. Carew's parents, did every thing poſſible to 
render home agreeable to him: every day he was 
engaged in ſome party of pleaſure or other, and all 
his friends ſtrove who ſhould moſt entertain him, ſo 
that there ſeemed nothing wanting to his happineſs. 
But the uncommon pleaſure he bad enjoyed in the 
community he had left, the freedom of their go- 
vernment, the ſimplicity and fincerity of their man- 
ners, the frequent change of their habitation, the 
perpetual mirth and good humour that reigned a- 
mongſt them, and perhaps ſome ſectet preſages of 
that high honour which he has fince arrived at, all 
theſe made tos deep an impreffion to be effaced by 
any other ideas: his pleaſures therefore grew every 
day more and more taſteleſs, and he reliſhed none 
of thoſe entertainments which 110 friends daily pto- 
vided for him. 

For ſome time, theſe unſatisfied longings after 
the community of Gipſies preyed upon his mind, 
| his heart being too good to think of leaving his fond 
parents again, without reluQtance : long did filial 
piety and his inclinations ſtruggle for the victory; 
at length the laſt prevailed, but not till his health 
had vifibly ſuffered by theſe inward commotions. 
One day therefore, without taking leave of any of 
his friends, he directs his ſteps towards Brick- Houſe, 

at Tiverton, where he had firſt entered into the 
community of the Gipſies; and finding ſome of 
them there, he joined their company, to the great 
fatisfaQtion of them, as well as of himſelf, they ſee 
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what ſtratagems he might beſt ſucceed: the firſt 


joicing greatly at having regained one who was likes 
ly to be ſo uſeful a member to their community. 
We are now entering into the buſy part of our 


| hero's life, where we ſhall find him acting in vas 
rious characters, and performing all with propriety. 


dignity and decorum.— We ſhall therefore rather 
chuſe to account for ſome of the actions of our he- 
ro, by defiring the reader to keep in mind the prin= 
ciples of the government of the mendicants, which 
are like thoſe of the Algerines, and other ſtates of 


| Barbary, a perpetual ſtate of hoſtility with moſt o- 


ther people; ſo that whatſoever ſtratagem or deceits 
they can over-reach them by, are not only allowed 
by their laws, but conſidered as commendable and 
praiſe-worthy; and, as the Algerines are looked 


upon as a very honeſt people by thoſe who are in 


alliance with them, though they plunder the reſt of 
mankind ; and as molt other governments have 
thoughtthey might very honeſtly and juſtly attack any 
weaker neighbouring ſtate, whenever it was conveni- 
ent for them, and murder forty or fifty thouſand of the 
human ſpecies ; we hope to the unprejudiced eye 

of reaſon, the government of the Gipfies in gene- 


gal, and our hero as a member of it, will not ap- 


pear in ſo diſad vantageous a light, for exerciſing a 
few ſtratagems to over-teach their enemies, eſpeci- 


ally when it is conſidered they never (like other 
| ſtates) do any harm to the perſons of their enemies, 


and not conſiderable to their fortunes. 

Our hero being again admitted, at the firſt gene- 
ral aſſembly of the. Gipſies, and having taken the 
proper oaths of allegiance to the ſovereign, was 
ſoon after ſent out by him on a eruize upon their e- 
nemies. Our hero's wit was now ſet at work, by 


that 
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that occurred to his thoughts, was the equipping of 
himſelf with an old pair of trowſers, enough of a 
jacket to cover his nakedneſs, ſtockings ſuch as Na- 
ture gave, ſhoes (or rather the body of ſhoes, for 
foals they had none) which had leaks enough to fink 
a firſt rate man of war, and a woolen cap ſo black, 
that one might more ſafely ſwear it had not been 
waſh'd fince Noah's Flood, than many honeſteleCtors 
can, that they receive no bribes. Being thus at- 
tired, our hero changed his manners with his dreſs; 
he forgot entirely his family, education, and polite- 
neſs, and became now nothing more nor leſs than 


an unfortunate ſhip.-wreck'd ſeaman. Here, if 


e may be allowed to compare great things with 
© ſmall, we could wiſh that all orders of men were 
© ſtrit imitators of our hero; we mean that they 


© would put on the characteriſtics and qualifica= 


tions of their employment, at the ſame time they 
© inveſt themſelves with the enſigns of it; that the 
© divine, when he puts on his ſacred and venerable 
© habit, would clethe himſelf with piety, goodneſs, 
© humility, gentleneſs, long-ſuifering, charity, tem- 


« perance, contempt of filthy lucre, and other God- 


© like qualifications of his office; that the judge, at 
© the time he puts on his ermin'd robes, would put 
© on righteouſneſs and equity as an upper garment; 


© with an integrity of mind more white and ſpot - 


© leſs than the faireſtermin; that the grave phyſician, 
© when he puts on his large periwig, would put un- 
© der it the knowledge of the human frame, of the. 
© victuts and effects of medicines, of the  figns and 
© nature of diſeaſes, with the moſt approved and ex- 
© perienced forms of cures; that the mechanic, when 


© he puts on his leather and woolen apron, would, 
' © put on diligence, frugality, temperance, modelty: 
| and. 
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© and good nature; and that kings themſelves, when 
© the crown, * which is adorned with many pre- 
© cious ſtones, is put on their heads, would put on 
© at the fame time the more ineſtimable gems of all 


© the precious virtues; that they would remember at 


© times they were inveſted with the dalmatica þ at 


© their coronation, only as an emblem of the orna- 


© ment of a good life and holy actions; that the rod 
© + they received was the rod of virtue and equity, 
© to encourage and make much of the godly, and to 
© terrify the wicked, to ſhow the way to thoſe that 
go aftray, and to offer the hand to thoſe that fall, 
to repreſs the proud, and to lift up the lowly : that 

| © the 


* At the coronation of the Kings of England, be- 
fore the Archbiſhop putteth the crown upon the king's 
head, he maketh this prayer, holding the crown in his 
hand. ; | 

O God, the Crown of the Faithful, who crowneth 
* their heads with precious ſtones who truſt in thee, 


© bleſs and ſanctify this crown, that as the ſame is a- 
© dorned with many precious ſtones, fo this thy ſervant 
i that weareth the ſame, may of thy grace be replenith- 


«ed with the manifeſt gift of all precious virtue, &c. 
« | When the Archbiſhop putteth the dalmatica, or 


©the white robe ſtudded with purple, on the King, he 


© maketh the following prayer. « Q God, the King 
* of Kings and Lord of Lords, by whom kings do reign, 


land law-givers do make good laws, vouchſafe in thy 


* favour to bleſs this kingly ornament, and grant that 
© thy ſervant, our king, who doth wear it, may ſhine 


in thy ſight with the ornament of a good lite, and 


© holy actions, &c. 1 | | 
+ When the Archbiſhop. delivereth. the rod with the 
dove into the king's left hand, he ſaith. Receive 


© the rod of virtue and equity; learn to make much of 
«© the godly, and to terrify the wicked; ſhow the way to 

© thoſe that go aſtray, offer the hand to thoſe that fall, 

©repreſs the proud, lift up the lowly, &c. | 
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© the ſword 5 they were girt with, was to protect the 
© liberties of their people, to defend and help wi- 
© dows and orphans, reſtore the things that are gone 
© to decay, maintain thoſe which are reſtored, and 
© confirm things that are in good order.” | 
As to our hero, he fo fully put on the character 
of a thip wreck'd ſeaman, that in his firſt excurſion 
he gained a very conſiderable booty, having likewiſe 
ingeniouſly imitated the paſtes and certificates that 
were neceſſary for him to travel unmoleſted Atter 
about a month's travel, he accidentally, at Kings 
bridge, in Devonſhire, met with Coleman, his ſchools 
fellow, one of thoſe who had entered with him into 
the community as before related, but had, after a 
year and a half abode with them, left them and re- 
turned to his friends; but not finding that ſatisfac« 
tion amongſt them, as with the Gipſies, had again 
Joined that people; great was the joy therefore of 
theſe two friends at their meeting, and they ſoon a- 
greed to travel together for ſome time, and accors 
dingly proceeded to Totneſs, and from thence to 
the city of Exeter: entering that city they raiſed a 
contribution there in one day, amounting to ſeveral 
pounds, SELB 


Having 


When the Archbiſhop delivereth the ſword into 

the king's right hand he ſaith, —— | 
Receive this kingly ſword for the defence of the 
faith of Chriſt's holy church, and with it exerciſe thou 
© the force of equity, and mightily deſtroy the growth 
* of iniquity ; protect the holy church of God, and his 
people; defend and help widows and orphans ; re- 
* ſtore the things that are gone to decay; maintain 
* thoſe things which are reſtored ; be revenged of in- 
« juſtice, and confirm things that are in good order. 
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Having obtained all he could defire from this 
ſtratagem, his faithful invention ſoon hinted another. 
He now became the plain honeſt country farmer, 


who, living in the Iſle of Sheepy, in Kent, had the 


misfortune to have his grounds overflowed, and all 
his cattle drowned. His habic was now neat, but 
ruſtic; his air and behaviour fimple and inoffen- 
five; his ſpeech in the Kentiſh dialect; his counte- 
nance dejected; his tale pitiful, nay, wonderous 
pitiful; a wife and feven tender helpleſs infants 


being partakers of his misfortunes: in ſhort, never 


did that excellent actor Mr. Garrick perſonate any 
character more juſt ; nor did he ever raife ſtronger 
emotions of pity in the charatter of the unfortunate 
good King Lear, than our hero did under this; ſo 
that if his former ſtratagem anſwered his wiſhes, 


| this ſtill did more fo, he now getting ſeldom leſs 


than a guinea a day. 
Having raiſed a very confiderable booty by theſe 


two ſtratagems, he made the beſt of his way towards 


Stratton in Devonſhire, where was ſoon to be held 
a general aſſembly of the Gipſies: here he was re- 
ceived with gieat applauſe on account of the ſucceſs. 
ful ſtratagems he had executed, and he had an ho- 
nourable mark of diſtinction beſtowed upon him, im 
being ſeated near the king. 

Though our hero, by means of theſe ſtratagems, 
abounded in all the pleaſure he could defire, yer he 
began now to reflect within himſelf on that grand 


and noble maxim of life, That we are not born for 
our ſelves only, but are indebted to all mankind, to. 


be of as great uſe and ſervice to them as our ca pa- 
cities and abilities will enable us to be; he there- 
fore gave a handſome gratuity to an expert and 


famous. rat · catcher (who | aſſumed the honour of 
being. 
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being rat-catcher to the king) and produced a pa- 
| tent for the free exerciſe of his art, to be initiated 
into that, and the ſtill more uſetul ſecret of curing | 
madneſs in dogs or cattle. 

Our kero, by his cloſe application, ſoon attained 
ſo con der able a knowledge in his profeſſion, that he 
ptactiſed with much ſucceſs and applauſe, to the great 
advantage of the public in general, not confining 
the good effects of his knowledge to his own com- 
- munity only, but extending them univerſally to all 
ſorts of people, wherefoever they were wanted; for 
though we have before obſerved the Mendicants 
are in a conſtant ſtate of hoſtility with all other 
people, and Mr. Carew was as alert as any one in 
laying all manner of ſchemes and ſtratagems to 
carry off a booty from them, yet he thought, as a 
member of the grand ſociety of human kind, he 
was obliged to do them all the good in his power, 
when it was not oppoſite- to the intereſt of that 
particular community of which he was a member, 

Mr. Carew's invention being never at a loſs, he 
now formed a newſtratagem, to execute which he ex- 
changed his habit, ſhirt and all, for only an old blan- 
ker; ſhoes and ſtockings he laid aſide, becauſe they did 
not ſuit his preſent purpoſe. Being thus accoutred, 
or rather unaccoutred, he was now no © more than 
* poor Mad Tom, whom the foul fiend has led 
through fire and through flame, through ford and 
© whirlpool, over bog and quagmire, that hath laid 
* knives under his pillow, and halters in his pew, 
© ſet ratſbane by his porridge, made him proud at 
* heart, to ride on a bay trotting horſe over fours 
* inched bridges, to courſe his own thadow for a 
* traitor ;z\'who eats the ſwimming frog, the toad, 
the tadpole, the wall newt, and the water newt: 
| © that 
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£ that in the fury of his heart, when the foul fiend 
© rages, ſwallows the old rat and ditch dog, drinks 
the green mantle off the ſtanding pool; | 

And mice and. rats, and ſuch ſmall geer, 

© Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year. 
0 do, de, do, de, do, de; bleſs thee from 
s whirlwind, ſtar- blaſting, and taking: do poor Tom 
© ſome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes; there 
could I have him now, and there and here again, 


and there : through the ſharp hawthorn blows the | 


cold wind, Tom's a- cold: who gives any thing 
© to poor Tom.'— In this character, and with ſuch 
like expreſſions, our hero entered the houſes both of 
great and ſmall, claiming kindred to them, and 
committing all manner of frantic actions, ſuch as 
beating himſelf, offering to eat coals of fire, run- 
ning againſt the wall, and tearing to pieces whatever 
garment was given him to cover his nakedneſs: by 
which means he raiſed very conſiderable cred 
ons. | 
But theſe dine habits and characters were ſtill 


of further uſe to our hero, for by their means he 


had a fairer opportunity of ſeeing the world, and 


knowing mankind, than moſt of our youths who | 


make the grand tour; for as he had none of thoſe 


pretty amuſements and raree-ſhews, which ſo much 


divert our young gentlemen abroad, to engage his 
- Attention, it was wholly applied to the ſtudy of man- 
kind, their various paſſions and inclinations ; and he 


made the greater improvement in this ſtudy, as in 
many of his characters they acted before him with- 


out reterve or diſguiſe. He ſaw in little and plain 
| houſes, hoſpitality, charity, and compaſſion, the 
chiidren of frugality; and found, under gilded and 


ah ts roots, littleneſs, uncharitableneſa, and inhu-⸗ 4 
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manity, the offspring of luxury and riot: he ſaw ſer- 
vants waſte their maſters ſubſtance, and that there 
was no greater nor more crafty thief than the do- 
meſitic one; and met with maſters who roared out 
for liberty abroad, acting the arbitrary tyrant in their 
own houſes; be ſaw ignorance and paſhon exerciſe 
the rod of juſtice; oppreſhon, the handmaid of 
power; ſelf-intereſt out-weighing friend{hip and 
honeſty in the oppoſite ſcale z pride and envy ſpurn» 
ing and trampling on wbat was more worthy than 
themſelves; he ſaw the pure white robes of truth 
ſullied with the black hue of hypocriſy and diſſimu- 
lation; he met ſometimes too with riches unattend- 
ed by pomp or pride, but diffuſing themſelves in 
numberleſs unexhauſted ſireams, conducted by the 
hands of two lovely ſervants, goodneſs and benefi- 
cence; and he ſaw honeſty, integrity, and greatneſs 
of mind, inhabitants of the humble cot of poverty. 
All theſe obſervations afforded him no little plea» 
ſure, but he felt a much greater in the indulgence 
of the emotions of filial piety, paying his. parents 
frequent viſits, unknown to them, in different diſ- 
guiles; at which time the tenderneſs: he ſaw them 
expreſs for bim in their enquiries after him (it being 
their conſtant cuſtom fo to do of all travellces) als 
ways melted him into real tears. | 5 
It has been remarked, that curioſity, or the de- 
fire of knowledge, is that which molt diſtinguiſhes 
man from the brute, and the greater the mind is, 
the more inſatiable is that paſſion: we may, without 
flattery, ſay, no man had a more boundleſs one than 
our heroz for not ſatished with the obſervations he 
had made in England and Wales, (which we are well 
aſſured were many more than are uſualiy made by 
gentlemen before they travel into foreign parts) he 


28 now 


ing him capable of exccuting ſome of his ſtratagems 
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now reſolved to ſee other countries and manners. 
He was the more inclined to this, as he imagined it 
would enable him to be of greater ſervice to the 
| community of which he was- a member, by render- 


with much greater ſucceſs. He communicated 
this delign to his ſchoolfellow Eſcot, one of thoſe 
who commenced a Gipſy with him, (for neither of 
the four wholly quitted that community.) Eſcot 
very readily agreed to accompany him in his travels, 
and there being a ſhip ready to ſai] for Newfound- 
land, lying at Dartmouth, where they then were, 
they agreed to embark on board her, being called 
the Manſail, commanded by Captain Holeſworth, 
Nothing remarkable happened in their paſſage which 
relates to our hero: we ſhall therefore paſs by it, 
and land him fafe in Newfoundland, . | 
This large iſland was diſcovered by Sebaſtian 

Cabot, who was fent to America by Henry VII. 
King of England, in the year 1497, to make dif» 
coveries, It is of a triangular figure, as big as Ire- 
land; of about 300 leagues in circuit, ſeparated 
from Canada, or New France, on the Continent-to 
the north, and from New Scotland to the ſouth, by 
a channel of much the ſame breadth as that between 
Dover and Calais. It lies between 46 and 50 de- 
grees of north latitude. *Tis not above 1800 miles 
diſtant from the land's-end of England. It has 
many commodious bays along the coaſt, ſome of 
them running into the land towards one another 20 
leagues. Ihe climate is very hot in ſummer, and 
cold in winter, the ſnow lying upon the ground 
four or five months in the year: the ſoil is very 
barten, bearing little or no corn, being full of 
mountains, and impracticable foreſts: its meadows ' 
N are 
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are like heath, and covered with a ſort of moſs, in“ 
ſtead of graſs. 

Our hero, nevertheleſs, did not ſpend his time 
uſeleſs, or even without entertainment in this un- 
comfortable ccuntty; for an inquiſitive and active 
mind will find more uſe and entertainment amongſt 
barren rocks and mountains, than the indolent per- 
ſon can amongſt all the magnificence and beauty of 
Verſailles; he therefore viſited Torbay, Kittaway, 


Car boneer, Brigas Bay, Bay of Bulls, Petty Har- 


bour, Cape Broil, Bonaviſt, and all the other Set- 
tlements, both Engliſh and French, accurately ma- 
king himſelf fully acquainted with the names, Cir- 
cumſtances, and characters of all the inhabitants of 
any note: he likewiſe viſited the great Bank of 
Newfoundland, fo much talked of, which is a moun- 
tain of ſand, lying under the ſea, about 450 miles 
in length, and in ſome places 150 in breadth, Ty- 
ing on the eaſt fide of the ifland : the ſea that runs 
over it, when it is flood, is 200 fathoms deep on all 
fades, fo that at that time the largeſt ſhips may ven- 
ture upon it without fear of ſtriking,” (except at a 
place called the Virgnis) but at ebb it is dry in 
ſome. places: he likewiſe viſited the other leſſer 
banks: viz. Veit Bank, about 240 miles long, and 
120 miles over: the Bancuero Bank, lying in the 
ſhape of a ſhoe, about the bigneſs of the other; 
but the greateſt entertainment, and what ſeemed 
moſt worthy his obſervation, was, the great cod- 
fiſhery which is carried on about the great and o- 


ther banks near the coaſt ; for which purpoſe, du- 


ring his ſtay there, he ſaw ſeveral hundted ſhips 
come ia from different parts, both of America and 


Europe, ſo that be had an opportunity of gaining 


ſome knowledge of a confiderabie part of the N 
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by his inquiries, he miſſing no opportunity of con- 
verſing with the ſailors of different countries: be 
Was told, ſeveral of thefe ſhips carried away thirty 
or thirty five thouſand fiſh a piece ; and though 
this yearly conſumption has been made for two cen» 
turies paſt, yet the ſame plenty of fiſh continues, | 
without any diminution. | | 
He obſerved that there are two ſorts of ſalt os 
the one called green or white, the other dried or 
cured; but they are both the ſame fiſh, only dif- 
ſerently prepared. The beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt 
cod, are thoſe taken on the ſouth fide of the Great 
Bank; and the beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning 
of February to the end of April, for then the cod, 
which during the winter had retired to the deepeſt 
part of the fea, return to the Bank and grow very 
fat. Thoſe caught from March to June keep well 
enough; which cannot be ſaid of thoſe taken in 
July, Auguſt, and September. An experienced 
fiſherman, though be only takes one fiſh at a time, 
will catch three hundred and fifty, or four hundred 
in a day, but not often ſo many; for it is very fa- 
tiguing work, both on account ot the weight of the 
fith, and the cold that reigns about the Bank. When 
the heads of the fiſh are cut off, their bellies open- 
ed, and the guts taken out, the ſalter (on whole a- 
- bility and care the ſucceſs of the voyage chietly de- 
pends) ranges them in the bottom ef the veſſcl, and 
having made a layer thereof a fathom or two ſquare, 
he covers it with ſalt; over this he lays an«ther, 
and covers it as befoie ; and thus diſpoſes all the 
6h of one day, taking care never to mix the fiſh of 
different. days together. When the cod has thus 
laid to drain for three or Tour days, they are moved 
into Another part of the veflel, and ſalted a ſecond | 
time * 


time; and this is all the e ee theſe” green 
fiſh undergo: ? 
The principal fiſhery for cod intended to be Arz 
ed, is along the ſouthern coaſt of Newfoundland, 
where there are ſeveral com modious ports to carry 
the fiſh aſhore; and though the fiſh are ſmaller” 
here than at the Bank, on that account they are fit- 
ter to keep, and the ſalt penetrates them the better. 
As cod are only to be dried in the ſun, the Euro- 
pean veſſels are obliged to put to ſea in March or 
April, in order to have the benefit of ſummer for 
drying. Some veſſels indeed are ſent in June and 
July, but thoſe only purchaſe fiſh already prepared 
by the Engliſh ſettled in Newfoundland, giving them 
| meal, brandy, biſcuit, pulſe, linen, &c. in exchange. 
| —When the ſhips arrive in the ſpring, and have 
fixed upon a ſtation, ſome of the crew build a ſtage 
or ſcaffold on the ſhore, whilſt the reſt are fiſhing, 
and as faſt as they can catch their fiſh, they land 
them, open them, and ſalt them on moveable bench=- 
es; but the main ſalting is performed on the ſcaf= 
fold. As ſoon as the fiſh have taken ſalt, they waſh 
them, and then lay them on piles to drain, When 
drained, they range them on hurdles, head to tail; 
and whilſt they lie thus, they turn them four times 
every four-and twenty hours. As they begin to 
W dry, they lay them in heaps of ten or twelve a- 
piece, and continue to enlarge the heaps every day, 
till they are double their firſt. bulk. At length 
they join two of theſe heaps together, and turn them 
every day as before. Laſtly, they ſalt them over a- 
gain, beginning with thofe that had been falted firſt, 
and then lay them in large piles as big as hay tacks. 
Thus they remain till they are carried a chip-board, 
. r are laid on branches of trees, diſpoſed _ 
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for that purpoſe, at the bottom of the veſſel, with 
mats all round, to prevent their contracting any 
moiſture. —Beſides the fiſh itſelf, there are other 


_ commodities obtained ſrom it, viz. the tripes and 


tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame time with the- 
fiſh, and put up in barrels ; the roes, or eggs, which 
being ſalted and barrelled up, are of uſe to caſt in- 


to the fea, to draw fiſh together, particularly pil- 


chards; and the oil, which is drawn from the li- 


vers, is uſed in dreſſing of leather. 


The fiſhing ſeaſon being over, and our hero ha- 


ving made all the obſervations that he thought might 


be uſeſul to him, returned again in the Manſail to 
Dartmouth, from whence he had firſt ſailed, bring- 
ing with him a ſurpriſing fierce and large dog, which 


be had enticed to follow him, and made as gentle 


- 


as'a lamb by an art which is peculiar to himſelf. 
Our hero was received with great joy by his fellow 
Gipfics, and they were loud in his praiſes, when 
they underſtood he had undertaken” this voyage to 
enable him to deceive his enemies with the greater 
ſucceſs, He accordingly, in a few days, went out on a 
cruiſe in the character of aſhipwreck'd ſeaman, loſt in 
a veſſel homeward bound from Newfoundland, ſome - 
times belonging to Pool, ſometimes to Uartmouth, 


at other times to other ports, and under ſuch or ſuch 


commander, according as the newſpapers gave ac- 


count of ſuch melancholy accidents. 


If the booty he got before under this e 
was conſiderable, it was much more ſo now, for be- 
ing able to give an exact account of Newfoundland, the 
ſettlements, harbours, fiſhery, and inhabitants there» 
of, he applied with great confidence to malters of 
veſſels, and gentlemen well acquzinted with thoſe 
* 3 fo that thoſe whom before his prudence 
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would not permit him to apply to, now became his 
greateſt benefactors, as the perſect account he gave 
of the country engaged them to give credit to all 
he afſerted, and made them very liberal in his fa- 
vour. 5 er BE +1381 

It was about this time that our hero became ſen- 
fible of the power of love; we mean of that ſort, 
which bas more of the mind than the body, and is 
tender, delicate, and conſtant, the object of which 
remains conſtantly fixed in the mind, like the ar- 


row in the wounded deer, and that will not admit 


of any partner with it. It was in the town of New- 
caſtle, ſo famous for its coal works (which our hero 
viſited out of curioſity, appearing there undiſgaiſed, 
and making a very genteel appearance) that he be- 
came enamoured with the daughter of Mr. Gy, 
an eminent apotbecary and furgeon there: this 
young lady had charms perhaps equal to any of her 
ſex: and we might in that (tile, which one who en- 
titles himſelf-an Author of the firſt Rate, calls the 


Sublime, fay, tete was whiteneſs which no lilies, 


+ ivory, nor alabaſter, could match. The fineſt am- 
brick might be ſuppoſed from envy to cover that 


| © boſom, which was much whiter than irſelf ;? but 


we muſt confeſs we always feel a cold horror thoot 
through our limbs, at the reading of this puerile _ 
ſublime, (and we make no doubt but many other 

readers do the ſame) as it greatly tends infandem re-. 


novare dolorem, to make our | hearts ach, by putting 


us in mind of what our poſteriors have ſuffered from 


it at ſchool. We ſhall therefore content ourſelyes 


with ſaying, this young lady had charms ſuffieient to 
captivate the heart of any man, not unſuſceptible of 
love; and they made ſo deep an impreſſion upon 
our W that they wholly effaced every object, which 
| B23 before 
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before bad created any defire in him, and never per- 
mitted any other to raiſe them afterwards; ſo won- 
derful to tell! we bave, after about thirty years en- 
joyment, ſeen him lament her occaſional abſence al . 
moſt with tears, and talk of her with all the ſond- 
neſs of one who had been in love but three days, 
.Qur hero tried all love's. ſoft perſuafions with his 
fair one in an honourable way; and as his perſon 
was very engaging, and his appearance genteel, he 
did not find her greatly averſe to his propoſals. As 
be was aware that his being of the community of | 
the giphes might picjudice her againſt him without 
examination, he paſſed with her for the mate of a col - 
lier's veſſel, in which he was ſupported: by captain 
.L—n of Dartmouth, an old acquaintance of our 
_hero's, who then commanded a veſſel lying at New- 
caſtle, and acknowledged him for his Mate, Theſe 
aſlertions ſatisfied the young lady very well, and ſhe 
at length conſented to exchange the tender care and 
love of a parent for that of a huſband. The reader 
perhaps my be ſurprized that ſhe did not make any 
further enquiries concerning him; it is therefore 
neceſſary we ſhould inform him, that our hero bad 
engaged on his fide. a very eloquent and perſuaſive 
advocate or counſellor, (for we know not which de- 
nomination moſt properly belongs to him) one who 
though Mill beardleſs, exiſted as ſoon as the firſt wo- 
man was created, and has bad eve. fince, (till with- 
in this laſt century) very great practice in the buſi- 
nels of uniting both ſexes for lifez but of late years 
a2 neighbouring counſellor, named Self-intereſt, has 
by under-hand dealings, falſe iofinuations, and mean 
ſuggeſtions, taken. away the greateſt part of his buſi- 
-nets, ſo that he is ſeldom tetained on either ſide. 
; Qur hero, however, engaged him in his ſervice, 
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and he pleaded ſo ſtrongly for him with the young 


lady, that he removed all her objections, and f1+ 
jenced all her ſcruples, and at lait perſuaded her 
to leave her home, and venture on board Captain 
L—n's veſſel with her lover; for though this coun- 
ſellor, according to a very good picture of him 
drawn by a famous maſter, has more of the wanton 
roguiſh ſmiles of a boy in bis countenance, than 
the formality, wiſdom® and gravity, of thoſe coun» 
ſellors, Which thou haft perhaps ſeen in Weſtmin- 

ſer hall; and never wore one of thoſe ponderous 
perukes which are ſoefF-ntial to the knowledge, wife 
dom and eloquence of thoſe gentlemen ; yet we are 
aſſured none of them ever equalled him in perſua- 
five arguments, removing of difficulties, and ſilen- : 
cing of doubts, for he indeed differs1n practice from 
moſt of the counſellers we ever heard of; for as theſe 
are very apt to puzzle and perplex their clients by 
their anſwers, and. make intricate what was plain 
before, on the contrary, the gentleman we are 
ſpeaking of, had a wonderful faculty ot making the- 
greateſt difficulties plain and eaſy, and always an- 
fwered ever objection and ſcruple to the entire ſa» 


tisfaction of his client. 


The lover and his fair one. being on board, they. 
ſoon hoiſted ſail, and the very winds being willing 
to favour theſe two happy lovers, they had an ex- 
ceeding quick. paſſage to Dartmouth, where they 
landed, Our hero being now no longer able to 
conceal his being a member of the community of 


| the gipſies, after ſome previous introduction, de- 
elared it to the young lady, who was not a little ſur- 
priſed and troubled at it; but the counſellor we 


have alteady ſpoken of, being near at hand, ſoon 


| e her mind, by ſuggeſting to her the wor- 
l. * 4 thy 


wa 
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2a thy family her lover was ſprung from; that the 


community of the gipſies was more happy and leſs 
diſreputable than ſhe imagined, that the perſon of 
her lover was quite amiable, and that he had good 
nature and love ene to make her happy in any 
condition. 

As theſe ſuggeſtions 2 ſatisfied her, the 
lovers in a few days ſet out for Bath, where they 
lawfully ſolemnized their nuptials, with great gaiety 
and ſplendor, and were thoſe two perſons whom 


the old ſtanders at Bath muſt needs remember to 


have made ſuch an eclat about thirty years ago, 
though nobody at that time could conjecture who 
they were, which was the occaſion of much ſpecu · 
lation, and many falſe ſurmiſes. | 


We- cannot. conclude on this head, but with the 


deſerved praiſes of our hero, from whoſe mouth we 
bave had repeated afſurances, that during their voy - 
ages to Dartmouth, and their journey from thence to 
Bath, not the leaſt indignity was offered to the in- 
nocence or modeſty of his dear Miſs Gray. 
Our lovers began to be at length weary of the 


ſame repeated rounds of pleaſures at Bath; for at 


that time the wit of man had not reached ſo high as 
the invention of that moſt charming, entertaining, 
never-cloying diverfion called E— O, which ſeems 
to have been reſerved among the ſecrets of fate to 


8 do honour to the preſent age; for, upon the niceſt 


ſerutiny, we are quite convinced it is entirely new, 
and cannot find the leaſt traces of its being borrow- 
ed from any nation under the Sun; for though we 
have with great pains and labour enquired into all 
the games and diverſions of the antients, though we 
have followed the untutor'd Indians through all their 
revels, and though we have accurately examin'd 

into 
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into the dull pleaſures of the uncouth Hottentots, 
yet in all theſe we find either ſome marks of inge- 
nuity to exerciſe and refreſh.the mind, or ſomething 
of labour to invigorate the body : we therefore could 
not help interrupting our Hiltocy, to do honour to, 
this truly original game. 

Our lovers having left Bath, viſited next the city 
of Briſtol, where- they ſtayed ſome time, and cauſed 
more ſpeculation there, than they had before done 
at Bath, and did as much damage to that City, as 
the famous Lucullus did at Rome, on his return 
from his victorious expeditions; for we have ſome 
reaſon to think they firſt introduced the love of dreſs 
and gaiety amongſt thoſe plain and frugal citizens. 
After ſome ſtay here, they made a tour round 80. 
merſet and Dorſet into Hampſhire, where they paid 
a viſit to an uncle of our hero's living then at Por- 
cheſter, near Goſport, who was a cle:igyman of diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit and character: here they were re» 
ceived with great politeneſs and hoſpitality, and a» 
bode a conſiderable time. + His uncle took this op- 
portunity of making uſe of every argument to pec- 
ſuade him to quit the community of the gipſies; 
but our hero was ſo thoroughly: fixed in his princi- 
ples, that even that argument which oftentimes con- 
vinces patriots in a few hours, that all they faid 
and did before, was wrong. that kings have a diving 
right to gtind the faces of their ſubjects, and that 
power which lays its iron hands on Nabal's goodly 
vineyard, and ſays this is mine, for ſo-I will, is pre» 
ferable to heavenly liberty, which ſays to every many 
poſſeſs what is thine own, reap. what thou haſt 
ſown, gather what thou halt planted, eat, drink, and. 
lie down ſecure: even this powerful argument had 
Nos — upon our hero; for though his uncle made 
1 1 him 


line 


him very lucrative offers for the preſent, and future 
promiſes of making him heir to a}l his poſſeſſions, 
yer remembering his engagements with the Gypſies, 
Þþ he rejected them all; and refleting now that he 
| had long liv'd uſeleſs to that community, he began 
j to prepare for his departure from his uncle's, in or- 
der to make ſome excurſions on the enemy: and to 
do this with more effect, he bethought himſelf of a 
ne ſtratagem; he therefore equips himſelf in a 
long looſe black gown, puts on a band, a large 
white peruke, and a broad brimmed bat: his whole 
deportment was agreeable to his dreſs ; his pace was 
ſolemn and flow, his countenance thoughtful and 
grave, his eyes. turned on the ground, but now and 
then raiſed in ſeeming ejaculations to Heaven; in 
every. look and action he betrayed his want, but at 
the ſame time ſeemed overwhelmed with that ſhame 
which modeſt merit feels, when it is obliged to ſoli- 
cit the cold hand of charity: this behaviour excited 
the curioſity of many gentlemen, clergy, &c. to en- 
quire into the circumſtances of his misfortunes; but 
it was with difficulty they could engage him to re- 
late them, it being with much ſeeming reluctance. 
that he acquainted them with his having exerciſed 
for many years the ſacred office of a clergyman at 
Abberuſtuth, a Pariſh in Wales, but that the go- 
vernment changing, he had preferred, quitting his 
beneſice (though he had a wiſe and ſeveral children) 
to taking an oath contrary to his principles and con- 
ſcience. This relation he accompanied with fre- 
quent ſigbs, deep marks of admiration of the ways 
of Providence, and warm expreſſions of his firm truſt 
and reliance in its goodneſs and faithfulneſs, with 
high encomiums on the inward ſatisſaction of a good 
conſcience, When he diſcourſed with any clergys- 
A ” | man, 
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man, or other perſon of literature, he would now 
and then introduce ſome Latin or Greek ſentences, 
that were applicable to what he was talking of, which 
gave his hearers an high opinion of his learning: all 
this, and his thorough knowledge of thoſe perſons 
whom it was proper to apply to, made this ſtrata- 
gem ſucceed even beyond his own expectations. 
But now hearing of a veſſel bound to Philadelphia, 
on board of which were many Quakers, being caſt 
away on the coaſt of Ireland, he laid aſide his gown, 
caſſock and band, clothes himſelf in a plain ſuit, 
pulls the button from his hat, and flaps it on every 
ſide ; his countenance” was now demute, his lan- 
guage unadorned with any flowers of ſpeech, and the 
words Yow and vir he ſeemed to hold in abomina- 
tion; his hat was moved to none, for though un- 
der misfortunes, he would not think of Doing the 
knee to Baal. 

With theſe qualifications he addreſſed himſelf to 
perſons of the denomination of Quakers with great 
ſucceſs (for indeed it were to be wiſhed that all o- 
ther ſects would imitate them in their readineſs to 
relieve their brethren) and hearing that there was 
to be a great meeting of them from all parts, at a 
place called Thorncombe, in Devonſhire, he makes 
the beſt of his way there, and with a demure look, 
and modeſt aſſurance, enters into the aſſembly, 
where making bis.caſe known, and ſatisfying them 
by nis behaviour, of his being one of their ſect, 
they made a very conſiderable contribution for 
bis relief. 

80 ee was the mind of our hero, that * was 
neyer more happy than when engaged in ſome ad- 
venture or other; therefore, when he had no op- 


portunity of putting oy great ſtratage m in execution, 
e B 6 he 
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he would amuſe himfelf with thoſe which did not 
require ſo great a ſhare of art and ingenuity: when- 
ever he heard of any melancholy accident by fire, he 
immediately repaired to the place where it happened, 
and there remarking very accurately the ſpot, en» 
quiring into the cauſe of it, and getting an exact 
information of the trades, characters, families, and 
circumſtances of the unhappy ſufferers, he im- 
mediately afſumed the perſon and name of one of 
them, and burning ſome part of his coat or hat, as 
an ocular demonſtration of his narrow eſcape, he 
made the beſt of his way to places at ſome diſtance, 
and there paſſed for one who had been burnt out; 

and to give the greater credit, ſhewed a paper fign- 
ed with the names of ſeveral gentlemen, in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the fire happen- 
ed, recommending him as an honeſt unhappy ſuffer- 
er; by which he got conſiderable gains. Under this 
character he had once the boldnefs to addiefs Juſ- 
tice Hull, of Exmouth in Devon, the terror and 
profeſſed enemy of every order of the Gipſies; hows 
ever, our hero ſo artfully managed, though he went 
through a ſtrict examination, that heat laſl convinc+ 
ed his worſhip that he was an honeſt miller, whoſe 
bovuſe, mill, and whole ſubſtance, had been conſum- 
ed by fire, occaſioned by the negligence of an ap- 
prentice boy, and was accordingly relieved as ſuch 
by the Juſtice. Coming one day to Squire Ports 
man's, at Brinſon, near Blandford, in the character 


of a rat - catcher, with a hair cap on his head, a buff 


girdle about his waiſt, and a tame rat in a little box 
by his fide, he boldly marched up to the houſe in 
this diſguiſe, though his perſon was well known: by 
the family, and meeting in the court with Mr Ports 
= 0 the 8 Mr. SL and ſeveral other gentle: 
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men, whom he well knew, but did not ſuſpect he 
ſhould be known by them, he accoſted them as a rat» 
catcher, aſking, if their honours had any rats to kill? 
Do you underſtand your buſineſs well, replies Mr. 
Portman ? Yes, and pleaſe your honour, I have fol- 
lowed it many years, and have been employed in his 
Majeſty's yards and ſhips. Well, go in and get ſome» 
thing to eat, andafter dinner we willtry yourabilities 

Our hero was accordingly placed at the ſecond 
table to dinner, and very handſomely entertained; 
after which he was called into a great parlour, a- 
mong a large company of gentlemen and ladies; 
well, honeſt rat catcher, ſays Mr. Fortman, can 
you lay any ſcheme to kill the rats without hurting 
my dogs? Yes, replied Mr Carew, I ſhall lay it 


what countryman are you? A Devonſhire man, 


pleaſe your honour: what's your name? Our hero 


now perceiving, by ſome {miles and whiſperings 
of the gentlemen, that he was known, replied very. 
compoſedly, B, a, m, p, f, y, l, d, e - M, o, o, r, e C, a, r, e, w. 
This occaſioned a good deal of mirth; and Mr. 
Carew aſking, What ſeabby ſheep bad infected the 
whole fiock? was told, Parſon Byrant was the man 
who bad diſcovered him; none of the other gentle» 
men knowing him under this diſguiſe; upon which 
turning to the parſon, he aſked him, if he had for- 
got good King Charles's rules? Mr. Pleydell, of 


St. Andrews, Milbourn, expreſſed a pleaſure at ſees . 
ing the famous Mr Bampfylde-Moore Carew, faying 


be had never ſeen him before. Yes; but you have; 


replies he, and given me a ſuit of clothes: Mr. 


Pleydell teſtified ſome ſutprize at this, and defiring 
to know when it was, Mr. Carew aſked him, if he 
did not remember a poor wretch met him one day 
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where even the cats can't climb to reach it: And 
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at his ſtable - door, with an old ſtocking round his 
head, inſtead of a cap, and an old woman's ragged 
mantle on his ſhoulder, no ſhirt on his back, nor 
ſtockings to his legs, and ſcarce any ſhoes: to his 
feet; and that Mr. Pleydell aſked him, if he was 
mad? He replied, no; but a poor unfortunate man, 
eaſt away on the coaſt, and taken up, with eight o- 
thers, by a Frenchman, the reſt of the crew, ſixteen 
in number, being all drowned; and that Mr. Pley- 
dell having aſked what countryman he was, gave 
him a guinea and a ſuit of eloaths. Mr. Pleydell 
ſaid, he well remembered ſuch. a poor object: 
well, replied our hero, that object was no other than 
the expert rat catcher. now before you: at which all 
the company laughed very beartily. Well, ſays 
Mr. Pleydell, I will lay à guinea I fhall know you 
again, come in what ſhape you will; the ſame ſaid 
Mr Seymour of Handford. Some of the company 
aſſerting to the contrary of this, they. deſired our 
hero to try bis ingenuity upon them, and then dif- 
cover himſelf, to convince them of it. | 
This being agreed upon, and having received a 
bandſome contribution of the company, he took his 
leave.z but Parſon Bryant followed him out, and 
acquainted him that the ſame company, and many 
more, would be at Mr. Plcydell's on ſuch a day, and 
adviſed him to make uſe of that opportunity. to de- 
ceive them all together; which our hero ſoon te- 
ſolved to do: he therefore revolved in his mind 
what ſtratagem was moſt likely to ſucceed : at length 
he fixed upon one, which he thought __ not fail 
; 57 his purpoſe. | | 
When the day was come, the took was call'd 
in-to make his face as ſmooth as his art could do, and 
a woman's gown and other female accoutrements of 
| the arge Gze were provided for him: having 
| ops 
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jump'd into his petticoats, pinn'd a large dowde un- 

der his. chin, and put a high; crown'd hat on his 

head, he made a figure ſo comical, that even Ho- 

garth's humour can ſcarcely parallel; yet our hero 
bethought himſelf of ſomething elſe, to tender his 
diſguiſe more itapenetrable: he therefore borrowed 

a little hump back'd child of a tinker, and tw-wo 
more of ſome others of his community. There re- 

mained now only in what | ſituation to place the 

children, and it was quickly reſolved to tie two to: 
bis back, and to take the other in his arms. 

Thus accourred, and thus hung with helpleſs in- 
fants, he marched forwards for Mr. Pleydell's ; 
coming. up to the door, he puts his hand behind him, 

| and pinches one of the children, which ſet it a roars 
| ing; this gave the alarm to the dogs, ſo that be- 
tween- their barking, and the child's crying; the 
Whole family was ſufficiently diſturbed ; out comes 
the maid, carry away the children, old woman, they. 
diſturb the ladies. God bleſs their ladyſhips, I am 
the poor unfortunate grandmother of theſe poor 
helpleſs infants, whoſe dear mother and all they had 
was burnt at the dreadful fite at Kirton, and bope 
the good ladies, for God's fake, will beſtow ſome» 
thing on the poor famiſhed ſtarving infants: this 
moving. ſtory was accompanied with tears; upon 
which, in goes the maid to acquaint the ladies of 
this melancholy tale, while the good grandmother 
kept pinching one or other of the children, that 
they might play their parts to greater perfection: 
the maid ſoon returned with half- a- crown from the 
ladies, and ſome good broth, which he went into 
the court-yard.to eat, (underſtanding-the gentlemen + 
were not the houſe) and got one of the under ſer- 
nts whom he met, to give ſome to the children 
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on his back. He had not long been there, before 


the gentlemen all came in together, who accoſted 


him with, Where did you come from, old women? 


From Kirton, pleaſe your honours, where the poor 
unhappy mother of theſe helpleſs babes was burnt 


to death by the flames, and all they had conſumed, 


Damn you, ſaid one of the gentlemen, (who is well 
known by the name of Worthy Sir, and was parti- 
cularly acquainted with Mr. Carew) there has been 
more money collected for Kirton, than ever Kirton 
was worth; however, he gave this good old grand- 
mother a ſhillivg, the other gentlemen likewiſe re- 
heved her, commiſetating her age, and her burthen 
of ſo many helpleſs infants, not one of them diſco- 
vering our hero in the old woman, who received 
their alms very thankfully, and pretended to go a- 
way; but the gentlemen were not got into the 
houſe, beſore their ears were ſaluted with a tanti- 


vee, tantivee, and a halloo to the dogs, upon which 
they turned about, ſuppoling it to be ſome brother 
ſportſman, but ſeeing no body, Worthy Sir ſwore 


the old woman they had relieved was Carew; a ſervant 
thereſore wes diſpatched to bring her back, and ſhe 


vas brought into the parlour among the gentlemen, 
Where being examined, ſhe confeflied herſelf to be 
the famous Mr. Bampfylde- Moore Carew, which 


made the gentlemen very merry, and they were 
now all employed in unſcruing the children from 
his back, and obſerving the features and dreſs of this 


- grandmother, which afforded them ſufficient enter- 


tainment; they afterwards rewarded our hero for the 


Mirth he had procured them. 


In the ſame manner he raiſed a contribution of 
Mr. Jones, of Aſhton, near Briſtol, twice in one 


day, who dad maintained with a gentleman of his 


. acquaintance, +. 
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acquaintance, that he could not be ſo deceived, In 
the morning, with a ſooty face, leather apron, a de- 
jected countenance, and a woollen cap, be was ge> 
nerouſly relieved as an unfortunate blackſmith, whoſe 
all had been conſumed by fire: in the afternoon he 
exchanged his legs for crutches; his countenance 
was now pale and fickly, his geſtures expreſſive of 
pain, his complaints lamentable, a poor unfortunate 
tinner, diſabled from maintaining himſelf, a wife 
and ſeven children, by the damps and hardſhips he 
had ſuffered in the mines; and ſo well did he paint 
his diſtreſs, that the diſabled tinner was now as 


generouſly relieved as the unfortunate dackimiek 


had been in the morning. 


Being now near the city of Bath, whins he had 
not long before made ſo great a figure with his 


new-married bride, he was reſolyed to viſit it in a 
different ſhape and character: he therefore ties up 
one of his legs behind him, and ſupplies the place 


of it with a wooden one, and putting on a falſe 


beard, aſſumes the character of a poor old erip- 
ple. In this diſguiſe he had an opportunity of en» 
tertaining himſelf with the different reception he 


met with from every order of men now, from what 


be had done before in his fine clothes: the rich; 


who before ſaluted: him with their hats and com- 


pliments, now ſpurned him out of their way; the 
gameſters overlooked him, thinking he was no fiſh 


for their net; the chairmen inſtead of pleaſe your 
| honour, damn'd him; and the pumpers, who at- 


tentively marked his nod before, now denied him 
a glaſs of water; many of the clergy, thoſe diſci» 
- Ples of humility, looked upon him with a ſupercts 
lious brow; the ladies too, who had before ſtrove: 
who ſhould be his partner at the balls, could not 
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now bear the fight of ſo ſhocking a creature: thug 
contemptible, thus deſpiſed, is poverty and rags, 
though ſometimes the veil of real merit; and thus 
eareſſed and flattered is finery, though perhaps a co- 
vering for ſhame, poverty of foul, and abandoned 
profligacy. One character alone vouchſafed to look 
upon this contemptible object; the good man look - 
ed upon him with an eye melting into tenderneſs 
and ſoft compaſſion, which, at the ſame time the 
band was ſtretched out to relieve him ſhewed the 
heart felt all the pangs which it ſuppoſed him to 
feel. But notwithſtanding this almoſt general con- 
tempt, he raiſed very conſiderable contributions, for 
as ſome toſſed him money out of pride, athers to 
get rid of his importunity, and a few as above, out 
of a good heart, it amounted to no {mall ſug by the 
end of the ſeaſon. | | 
It is almoſt unneceflary to zofdrei ths aner, that 
theſe ſucceſsful ſtratagems gained him high applauſe 5 
and honour in the community of the gipſies: he ſoon 
became the favourite Þ of their king, (who was now 
very old and decrepid) and had always ſome honour- 
able mark of diſtinction aſſigned him at their pub- 
lic aſſemblies. Theſe honours and applauſes were 
ſo many freſh 8 to his ingenuity and induſtry: 
ſo certain it is, that wherever thoſe qualities are ho- 
noured and publickly rewarded, though but by an 
eaken garland, there induſtry will out- work itſelf, 
and ingenuity will exceed the common bounds of 
art. Qur hero, therefore, was continually planning 
new ſtratagems, and ſoon executed a very bold one 
on his grace the Duke of Bolton: coming to his 
- feat near CORTE in nnn de ane him: 
| elk 


1 By this word we do not mean a worthleſs flatterer, 
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felf in a ſailor's ragged” habit, and knocking at the 
gate, deſired of the porter, with a compoſed and 
aſſured countenance, admittance to the duke, or at 
leaſt that the porter would give his grace a paper 
which he held in his hand; but as he did not ap- 
ply in a proper manner to-this great officer (who we 
think may not improperly be ſtiled the turn» key of 
the great) as he did not ſhew him that paſſport 
which can open every gate, paſs by the ſurlieſt por- 
ter, and get-admittance even to kings, neither him» 
ſelf nor paper could gain any entrance; however. 
he was not diſheartened with this, but waiting 
near the gate for ſome time, he at laſt ſaw a ſervant 
come out, whom he followed, -and telling him that 
he was a very unfortunate man, defired he would 
be ſo kind as introduce him where he might ſpeak 


to his grace: as this ſervant had no intereſt in locks 


ing up his. maſter, (for that belonged to the porter 


only) he very readily complied with his. requeſty 
as ſoon as the porter was off his ſtand; which he 
_ accordingly did, introducing him into a hall, where 


the duke was to paſs through : he had not been long 


there, before the duke came in, upon which he 


clapped his knee to the ground, and very graciouſ- 
ly offered a paper to his hands for acceptance, which 
was a petition ſetting forth, that the unfortunate 


_ petitioner, Bampfylde-Moore Carew, was ſupercargo 


of a veſſel that was. caſt away coming from owe» 
den, in which were his whole effects, none of 
which he had been able to ſave, The duke ſeeing 
the name of Bamptylde- Moore Carew, and Faure 

| ing 
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but one who . real merit deſerved all approbation. 
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ing thoſe names to belong to families of the great- 
eſt worth and note in the weſt of England, enquir- 
ed of what family he was, and how he came enti- 
tled to thoſe honourable names? he replied, they 
were thoſe of his godfathers, the honourable Hugh 
Bampfylde aud the honourable Major Moore, The 
duke then aſked him ſeveral queſtions, about his 
family and relations, all which he anſwered very 
ſu ly; and the duke expreſſing ſome ſurprize that 
he ſhould apply for relief in his misfortunes to a- 
ny but his own family, who were ſo well able to 
aſſiſt him, he replied, he had difobliged them by 
ſome ſollies in his youth, and had not ſeen them for 
ſome years, but was now returning to them. Many 
more queſtions did the duke and a lady who was 
preſent aſk him, all which he anſwered to their ſa - 
tisfaction. 
As this was not a prove while afrer | his becoming 
a member of the community of the gypſies, the 
duke had never heard that any of the noble family 
of the Carews was become one of thoſe people; 
and was very glad to have it in his power to 
oblige any of that family: he therefore treated 
him with teſpect, and called a ſervant to con- 
duct him into an inner room, where the duke's bar- 
ber waited on him to ſhave him, and preſently after 
came in a footman, who brought in a good ſuit of 
trimm'd clothes, a fine Holland ſhirt, and all other 
| Parts of dreſs ſuitable to theſe. As ſoon as he had 
finithed dreſſing, he was introduced to the Duke 
again, who complimented him on his genteel appear- 
ance, and not without reaſon, as few did more ho- 
Nour to dreſs: he was deſired to ſit down by the Duke, 
with whom were many other perſons of quality, 
who were all greatly taken with his perſon and be- 
: haviour, 
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haviour, and very much del his misfortunes z 
ſo that a collection was ſoon made for. him, to the 


amount of ten guineas. The Duke being engaged 
to go out in the afternoon, deſired him to ſtay there 
that night, and gave orders that he ſhould be hand- 
ſomely entertained, leaving his gentlemen to keep 


kim company; but Mr, Carew, probably not 


liking his company ſo well as the Duke's, took an 
opportunity, ſoon after the Duke was gone, to ſet 
out vnobſerved towards Baſingſtoke, where he im- 
mediately went to a houſe which he knew was fre- 
quented by ſome of his community : the. maſter of 


the houſe who ſaw him entering the door, cry'd out, 


Here's his grace the Duke of Bolton coming in; 
upon which there was no ſmall burry amongſt the 
company: as ſoon as he entered, he ordered the li- 
quor to flow very plentifully at his private coſt; his 
brethren diſcovering who it was, were greatly amazed 

at the appearance he made, ſo different from the 


2 cuſtom of their order: but when he inform'd 
them of the bold ſtratagem he had executed, the 


whole place reſounded with applauſe, and every one 
acknowledged he was moſt worthy of eee 
their preſent good old king. 

As our hero's thoughts were bent upon making 
ſtill greater advantage of this ſtratage m, he did not 


lay long with his brethren, but went to a reputable _ 


inn, where be lodged, and ſet out the next morning 
for Saliſbury : here he preſented his petition to the 


| mayor,” biſhop, and other gentlemen of great note 
and fortune, (applying to none but ſuch who werte 


ſo) aud acquainted them with the favours he had re- 
ceived from his grace the Duke of Bolton: the 
gentlemen haviug ſuch ocular demonſtration of the 


cect liberaliy, treated him with great complai- 
555 lance 
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ſance and teſpect, and relieved him very generouſly, 
not preſuming to offer any ſmall alms to one whom 
'the Duke of Bolton had thought ſo worthy of notice. 
In the ſame- manner, and with the ſame ſucceſs, he 
viſited Lord Arundel, dir Edward Bouverie, and 
many other gentlemen in the counties of Wilts, 
Dorſet, and Somerſet: coming into Devonſhire, his 
native country, he viſited all his friends and 
moſt intimate acquaintance, and was relieved. 
by them, not one of them diſcovering this 
unfortunate ſupercarge to be Mr, Bampfylde- 
Moore Carew. Being one morning near. the ſeat 
of his great friend, Sir William's Courtney, he was 
reſolved to pay him three viſits that day: he goes 
therefore to a houſe frequented by his order, and: 
there pulls off his fine cloaths, and puts on a parcel 
of rags; in this dreſs he moves towards Sir William's: 
there, with a piteous moan, a diſmal countenance, 
and deplorable tale, he got half a crown of that: 

gentleman as a man who had met with misfortunes 

at ſea : at noon he. puts on a leather - apron, a coat 

which ſeemed ſcorched by the fire, and with a de- 
jected countenance applied again, and was relieved 
as an unfortunate ſhoemaker, who had been burnt 
out of his houſe, and all he had: in the afternoon 
he goes again in his trimm'd cloaths, and defiring 
admittance. to Sir William; with a modeſt grace 
and ſubmiſſive eloquence he repeats his | misfortune 
as a ſupercargo of a veſſel which had been calt a- 
way, and his whole effects loſt, at the ſame time 
- mentioning the kindneſs he bad received from bis 
grace the Duke of Bolton. Sir William ſeeing his 
genteel appearance and behaviour, treated him with 
that reipect which the truly great will always pay to 
thoſe who darling their nen and generouſly 
relieved 
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relieved him, preſenting bim with a guinea at his 
departure. There happened to be at that time a 
great number of the neighbouring gentlemen and 
clergy at dinner with Sir William, not one of whom 
diſcovered who this ſupercargo was, except the Rev, 
Mr Richards,who did not make it known 'till he was 
gone; upon which Sir William diſpatched a ſervant 5 
aftet him, to deſire him to come back: when he en- ö 
tered the room again, Sir William and the reſt of 

the. company were very merry with him, and he 
was defired to fir down and give them an account 

by what ſiratagem he had got all his finery, and 
what-ſucceſs he bad had with it, which he did 

after which he aſk'd Sir William, if he had not 5 

ſtow'd balf a crown that morning on a beggar, and | 
about noon _1elieved a poor unſortunate ſhoemakerz * - ® 
1remember, reply'd Sir William, that I beſtow'd 

ſuch an alms on a poor ragged wretch ; well, ſays 

Mr. Carew, that poor ragged wretch was no other 
than the Supercargo now before you. Sir William 

icarcely crediting this, Mr. Carew withdrew, and 

Putting on the ſame rags, came again with the lame 

piteous moan, the ſame diſmal countenance, and 

the ſame deplorable tale as he had done in the 

morning, which fully convinc'd Sir Witham that 

be was the ſame man, and occaſioned ' no little di- "Io 
| verſion to the company he was introduc'd again, 
and ſeated amongtt them in his rags; Sir William 
being one of the few who pay a. greater regard to 
the man than the dreſs, can diicern and ſupport 
merit under rags, and deſpiſe poverty of ſoul and 
worthlefſneſs under embroidery : but notwithitand= 
Ing the ſucceſs of this firatagem, our hero has al- 
Ways look'd upon it as one of the molt unfortunate 
ot. his hole life: tor after he hadibeen at Sir 

William? 8 
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William's, as above - mention'd, coming to Stoke 
Gabriel, dear Totneſs, on a Sunday, and having 
done that which diſcover'd the nakedneſs of Noah, 
he went to the Rev. Mr. Oſburn, the Miniſter of 
the Pariſh, and requeſted the thankſgiving of the 
church for a wonderful preſervation of himſelf and 
ſhip's crew in the imminent danger of a violent tem- 
peſt of thunder and lightening, which deſtroyed the 
veſſel they were aboard of: tho' Mr. Oſburn knew 
Mr. Carew very well, yet he had no ſuſpicion of 
its being him in diſguiſe, therefore readily granted 
his requeſt; and not only ſo, but recommending 
him to his pariſhioners, a handſome collection was 
made for bim by the congregation, which he had 
generoſity enough to diſtribute amongſt the poor of 
the pariſh, reſerving but a very ſmall part to him- 
ſelf: though this was bringing good out of evil, yet 
he ſtill ſpeaks of this (after above thirty years elapſe 
ſince the commiſſion) with the greateſt regret and 
compunction of mind; for be is ſenſible, that though _ 
he can deceive man, he cannot deceive God, whoſe 
eye penetrates intoevery place, and marks all our ac - 
tions; and is a Being too awful to be jeſted with. 
It vas about this time the good old King of the Men- 
dicants ®, named Clauſe Patch, well known in the 
City of London, and moſt parts of England, finiſh'd 
| a life of true glory, being ſpent in promoting the - 
welfare of his people. A little before his death, 
finding the decays of nature increaſe every day, and 
his final diſſolution approach, he called together all 
his children, to the aumber of eighteen, and ſum- 
| moned 


* Under this title we e the community | 
of the Gypſies, as well as every other order of — 
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moned and as many of his ſubjects as were with⸗ 


in any convenient diſtance, being willing that the 


laſt ſpark of his life ſhould go out in the ſervice of 


his people: this ſummons was obey'd with heavy 
hearts by his loving ſubjects, and at the day and 


place appointed, a great number aſſembled together. p 


The venerable old King was brought in a high 
chair, and placed in the midſt of them, his children 
ſtanding next to him, and bis ſubjeCts behind them. 
Reader, if thou haſt ever ſeen that famous picture 


of Seneca, 4 bleeding to death in the bath, with his | 


friends and diſciples ſtanding round him, then 


 may'ſt thou form ſome idea of this aſſembly : ſuch 


was the lively grief, ſuch the profound veneration, 


ſuch the ſolemn attention, that appeared in every 


countenance: but we can give thee no adequate idea 


of the inward joy which the good old King felt at 


ſeeing theſe unfeigned marks of love in his ſubjects, 
which he conſidered as ſo many teſtimonies of his 


own virtues; for certain it is that when kings are , | 
fathers of their people, their ſubjects will have for 
them more than the filial love and veneration of 


ſons. The mind of man cannot conceive any thing 
ſo auguſt, and the happineſs of God can only equal 


a king belov'd by bis ſubjects: could kings but 
taſte this pleaſure at their firſt mounting the throne, 


inſtead of drinking of the intoxicating cup of power, 
we ſhould ſee them conſider their ſubjects as 
children, and themſelves the fathers to nouriſh, 


inſtruct, and provide for them; as a flock, and 


themſelyes the ſhepherds, to briog them to pleaſant 
| . C Paſtures, | | 
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| paſtures, refreſhing ſtreams, and ſecure folds, —For . 
ſome time the King of the Mendicants ſat contem 
plating theſe emotions of his ſubjects, then bend - 
ing forwards, he thus addreſſed them: 

Children and friends, or rather may I call you 
© all my children, as I regard you all with a pater- 
nal love, I have taken you from your daily em- 
© ployments, that you may all eat and drink with me 
before I die. I am not courtier enough yet, how- 
ever, to make my favours a loſs to my friends; 
© but before you depart, the books ſhall be examin- 
* ed, and every one of you ſhall receive from my 

« privy purſe the ſame ſum that you made by your 

© buſineſs this day of the laſt week: let not this ho- 

« neſt act of generoſity diſpleaſe my heirs, it 1s the 

© laſt waſte 1 ſhall make ot their ſtores; the reſt of 

What I die poſſeſs'd is theirs of right, but my coun- 

= © cil, though directed to them only, ſhall be. a pub- 

| © lick good to all. The good ſucceſs, my dear 

© children, with which it has pleated heaven to bleſs | 

© my induſtry in this our calling, has given me po- 

« wer of beſtowing one hundred pounds on each of 4 
6 ycu, a ſmall fortune, but improveable; and of moſt. | 
© uſe as it is a proof that every one of you may gain 
as much as the whole, if yeur own idleneſs or vice 
© prevent not: matk by what means! Gut commu- 
© nity, like people of all other profeſſions, live upon 
© the necellitics, the paſſions, or the weaknefſ:s of 
their fellow creatures Lhe two great paſſions of 
© the human breaſt are vanity and pity; both theſe. 
© have great power in men's actions, but the firlt the 
greater ſar, and he who can attract theſe the moſt _ 

_ © ſucceſsfully, will gain the largeſt fortune. 

©» © There was a time when rules for doing this were 
© of more worth to me than gold; but _ I am 
- PRES: 
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grown old, my ſtrength and ſenſes fail me, and 1 
am paſt being an object of compaſſion. A real 
© ſcene of affliction moves few hearts to pity; diſſem - 
© bled wretchedneſs is what molt reaches the buman 
mind, and | am paſt diſſembling. Take therefore 
© among you the maxims I have laid down for my 
© own guide, and uſe them with as much lucceſs as 1 
© have done. 
Be not leſs friends be you are brothers, or 
F * the ſame profeſſion ; the lawyers herd together, 
© in their inns, the doCtors in their college, the 
© mercers on Ludgate-hill, and the old clothes- men 
© in Monmouth-ſtreet: what one has not among theſe 
© another has : and among you, the heart of him 
© who is not moved by one lamentable object, will 
* probably be ſo by another; and that charity which 
© was half awakened by the firſt, will relieve a ſe- 
| © condor a third. Remember this, and always peo» 
© ple a whole ſtreet with objects ſkilled in ſcenes of 
different diſtreſs, placed at proper diſtances: the 
© tale that moves not one hearty. may ſurprize the 
next; the obdurate paſſer by of the firſt, muſt be 
* made of no human matter, if he feels no part of 
© the diſtreſs that twenty different tales have heaped - 
© together: and be aſſured, that where it is touched 
with a kindred misfortune, it will beſtow. 
* Remember that where one gives out of pity to 
6 you, fifty give out of kindneſs to themſelves, to rid 
them of your troubleſome application; and for one 
© that gives out of real compaſſion, five hundred do 
bit out of Oſtentation. On theſe principles, trou» 
© ble people moſt who are molt buſy, and atk re- 
© lief where many may ſee it given, and you'll ſucceed 
© in your attempt. Remember that the ſtreets were 
= mace for people to walks and not to converſe in: 
i C 2 © keep 
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3 keep up their ancient uſe, and whenever you ſee 
© two or three gathered together, be yon amongſt 
© them, and let them not hear-the ſound of their 
* own voices, till they have bought off the noiſe of 
© yours. When ſelf- love is thus ſatisfied, remem- 
© ber ſocial virtue is the next duty, and tell your 
© next friend where he may go and obtain the ſame 
© relief by the ſame means. 
© Trouble not yourſelves about the Nobility, : 
* proſperity has made them vain and inſenſible; 
© they cannot pity what they can never feel. 
© The talkers in the ſtreet are to be tolerated 
on different conditions, and at different prices 
dit they are tradeſmen, their converſation will ſoon 
gend, and may be well paid for by a balf-penny: 
© if an inferior clings to the ſkirts of a ſuperior, he 
will give two-pence, rather than be pull'd off; 
* and when you are happy enough: to meet a lover 
© and his miſtreſs, never part with them under. ſix- 
© pence; for you may be ſure ay will never pan 
from one another. . 
* So much. regards communities of men ; but 


hen you hunt ſingle, the great game of all is 2 
© to be played. However much you ramble in the 


© day, be ſure to have ſome one ſtreet near your | 
- © home, where your chief reſidence is, and all your - 
idle time is ſpent. Here learn the hiſtory ef every 
- © family, and whatever has been the lateſt calamity 7 
© of that, provide a brother or a ſiſter that may pre- 15 
'© tend the ſame. If the maſter of one houſe has 
« Joſt a ſon, let Four eldeſt brother attack his con- 
paſſion on that tender fide, and tell him that he 
has loſt the ſweeteſt, hopefulleſt, and dutifulleſt 
8 child, that was __ only einten What would the _ 
e anſwer 


t anſwer be but, aye, poor fellow, I know how 
© to pity thee in that, and a chilling will be in as 
much haſte to;fly out of his pocket as the felt. 
© tear from his eye. 

© Is the maſter of a ſecond houſe el way · lay 
6 his wife from morning to night, and tell her you 


© will pray morning, noon and night for his recovery. 


Ik he dies, grief is the reigning paſſion for the firſt 
© fortnight, let him have been what he would: grief 
leads naturally to compaſſion, ſo let your bGfter 
© thruſt a pillow under ber coats, and tell her the 
© is a poor diſconfolate widow left with ſeven ſmall 
© children, and that ſhe loſt the beſt huſband in the 
c world; and you may ſhare conſiderable gains. 
Whatever people ſeem to want, give it them 
largely in your addreſs to them; call the beau 


by ſweet gentleman, bleſs even. his coat or petiwig, 


© and tell him they are happy ladies where he's go- 
„ ing» If you meet with a ſchool- boy captain, ſuch 


as our ſtreets are full of, call him noble general; 


and if the miſer can be any way got to firip him- 


( ſelf of a farthing, it will be * che name of char i- J : 


+. table ir. 

Some people ſhew you in their looks the cha 
thoughts of their heart, and give you a fine no- 
© tice how to ſucceed with them; if you meet a ſor- 
* rowful countenance with a red coat, be ſure the 
| © wearer is a diſbanded officer; let a female always 
-* attack bim, and tell bim {he's the widow of a poor 
marine, who had ſerved twelve years, and then 
broke his heart becauſe be was turn'd. out with- 


© out à penny: if you fee a plain man hang down 
i his bead as he comes out of ſome nobleman's gate, 


© tell him, good worthy fir, I beg your pardon, but 
; * am a 00 ruined: tradeſman that once was in 
3 #363 | $ 3 "8... 
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© good buſineſs, but the great people would not pay 
* me! And if you fee a pretty woman with a de- 
jeccted lock, ſend your firſt fiſter that is at hand to 


complain to her of a bad buſband, that gets drunk 


and beats her, that runs to whores and has ſpent 


© all her ſubſtance; there are but two things that 


cn make a handſome woman melancholy, the 
© having a bad huſband, or the. having no buſband 
© at all; if the firſt of theſe is the caſe, one of the 
© former crimes will touch her to the quick, and 
© looſen the ſtrings of her purſe:, if the other, let a 
© ſecond diſtreſſed object tell her ſhe was to have 


© been married well, but that her lover died a week 
\ © before : one way or other the tender heart of the 
© female will be melted, and the reward will be 


* handſome. If you meet a homely but dreſſed - up 
© lady, pray for her lovely face: and beg a penny, 
and if you ſee a mark of delicacy, by the drawing 
© up of the noſe, ſend ſomebody to ſhew her a ſore 
© leg, a ſcalded head, or a rupture. If you are hap» 
© py enough to fall in with a tender huſband lead- 


Ling his big wife to church, fend fome companion 


* that has but one arm, or two thumbs, or tell her of 
* ſome monſtrous child you have brought forth, and 
© the good man will pay you to be gone; if he gives 
« ſlightly it is but following, getting before the lady, 
© and talking louder, and you may depend upon his 


( © ſearching bis pocket to better purpoſe 1 ſecond 


© time, Many more things there are | have to ſpeak 


© of, but my feeble tongue will not hold out to ſpeak 


them; profit by theſe, they will be found ſuffici- 
© ent, and if they prove to you, my children, what 
they have been theſe eightorn years to me, I en 
© not repine at my diſſolution.“ 


| Here he ys for ſome ame, beiog almoſt en 92 


5 
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then recovering his ſpirits, he thus began again, 
© As I find the lamp of life is not quite extinguiſh» - 
© ed, I ſhall employ the little that remains in ſaying 
© a few words, of my public conduct, as your king: 
© I call Heaven to witneſs that I have lov'd you all 
6 with a paternal love: theſe now feeble limbs and 
© broken ſpirit have been worn out in providing for 
© your welfare, and often have theſe now dim eyes 
© watch'd whilſt yours have ſlept, with a father's care 
© for your fafety. I call you all to witneſs. that I 
© have kept an impartial regiſter of your actions, and 
© no merit has paſs'd unnotic'd: I have with a 
© moſt exact hand divided to every man his due 
* portion of our common ſtock, and have hai no 
* worthleſs favourite, nor uſcleſs officers} to eat the 
© honey of your labour. And for all theſe I have 
© had my reward, in ſeeing the happineſs and have 
ing the love of all my fubjeQs. I depart there - 

© fore in peace, to reſt with my fathers: it remains 
L only that I give you my laſt advice, whic 1s, that 
in chufing my ſucceſſor, you pay no partial re» 


© gard to my family, but let him only who is the 


© molt worthy, rule over you.“ He ſaid no more, 
but leaning back in his chair, Expired without a 
ſigh. 


Never was there a fone of more real iſtreſs, 
or more unfeigned grief, than appeared now among 


his children and ſubjets, Nothing was heard 4 


but ſighs and exclamattons of their loſs. When 
the firſt tranſports of their grief were over, they 
ſent the ſorrowful news to all che houſes that were 
frequented by their community in every 'part of 
the kingdom: at the ſame time ſummoning them 
to repair to the city of London by a certain day, in 


order to the election of a new king. 


C 4 e Before: 


* 
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Before the day appointed for the election, a vaſt 
- edneourſe of Mendicants flocked from all parts of 
the kingdom to the city of London, for every mem- 
ber of the community has a right to vote in the 
choice of their king, as they think it inconſiſtent 
with that of natural liberty which every man is born 
heir to, to deny any one the privilege of making 
his own choice in a matter of ſo great importance 
to him —Here, reader, as thou wilt be apt to judge 
from what thou haſt ſeen, thou already expecteſt a 
ſcene of riot and debauebery: to ſee the candidates 
ſervilely cringing, meanly ſuing, and baſely bribing 
the electors, depriving themſelves of ſenſe and rea- 
fon, and ſelling more than Eſau did for a meſs of 
pottage; for what is birthright, what is inheritance, 
when put in the ſcales againſt that choiceſt of bleſ- 
ſings, public liberty? O liberty, thou enlivener of 
life, thou ſolace of our toils, thou patron of arts, 
thou encourager of induſtry, thou ſpring of opu- 
lence, thou-ſomething more than liſe, beyond the 
reach of fancy to deſcribe, all hail ! It is thou that 
beameſt the ſunſhine in the patriot's breaſt; it is 
thou that ſweeteneſt the toil of the labouring me- 
chanick; thou doſt inſpire the ploughman with his 
jocund mirth, and thou tuneſt the merry milk-maid's 


| 25 ſong; thou canſt make the deſert ſmile, and the 


| barren rock to ſing for joy: by thy ſacred protec 
tion the pooreſt peaſant lies ſecure under the ſha» 

dow of bis defenceleſs cot, whilſt oppreſſion at a 
diſtance gnaſhes with her teeth, but dares not ſhew 
her iron rod; and power, like the raging billows, 
daſhes its bounds with indignation, but cannot o- 
verpaſs them. — But where thou art not, how chang - 
ed the ſcene! how taſteleſs! how irkſome labour! 


how languid induſtry ! Rm ate the beauteous 


role, TE 


* 
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roſe, the gaudy tulip, the ſweet ſcented jeſſamine : 
Where the purple grape, the luſcious peach, the 


_ plowing nectarine? Wherefore ſmile not the val- 


lies with their beauteous verdure, and ſing for joy 


with their golden harveſts? All are withered by. 
the ſcorching ſun of lawleſs power! Where thou 
art not, what place ſo ſacred as to be ſecure? or 


who can ſay, this is my own? This is the language 


only of the place where thou delighteſt to dwell; 
but as ſoon as thou ſpreadeſt thy wings to ſome 


More pleaſing clime, power walks abroad with 
haugbty ſtrides, and tramples upon the weak, whilſt 
oppreſſion, with its heavy hand, bows down the 
unwilling neck to the yoke, —') my country! alas! 
my country! Phou waſt once the choſen feat of 


liberty, her footſteps appeared in thy ſtreets, thy 


palaces, thy publick aſſemblies z ſhe exulted in'thee: 


her voice, the voice of joy and gladneſs, was heard 


throughout the land; with more than a mother's 


love the held forth her ſeven: fold ſhield to protect 


the meaneſt of her ſons, whilſt Jaſtice, fupported 
by the laws, rode triumphant by ber ſide witk aws 


ful majeſty, and looked into fear and trembling, '&+ 


very diſturber of the public quiet. O thou. whong 
my ſoul loveth,. wherefore do I now feek. thy foots 


| eps in vain'? Wherefore doſt thou fit dej hh "© 
and hideſt thy face all the day long.- -- Cant then 


aſk the reaſon of my grief? See, fee my genes 


and hardy ſons are become fooliſh, indolent, effe« 8 
minate, thoughtleſe; behold, how with their 


own hands they have loaded me vith ſhackles t 
alas! haſt thou not ſeen them take the rod from my 


beloved ſiſter, Juſtice, and give it to the ſons of 


blood and _ * a nittle while Lmourn over 
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my loſt and degenerate ſons, and then with haſty 
flight fix my babitation in ſome more happy clime. 
Though the community of the Gypſies at other 
times give themſelves up to mirth and jollity with 


perhaps too much licence, yet nothing is reckoned 


more infamous and ſhameful amongſt them, than to 
appear infamous and ſhameful amongſt them, than 
to appear intoxicated during the time of an election; 
and it very rarely happens that any of them are 
ſo, for they reckon it a choice of ſo much impor» 
tance, that they cannot exert in it too much judg- 
ment, prudence, and wifdom, therefore endeavour 
to have all their faculties ſtrong, lively, penetrating: 


and clear at that time. Their method of electioa 
is different from that of moſt other people, though 


perhaps it is the beſt contrived of any, and attended 


with the feweſt inconveniencies. We have already 


obſerved, that none but thoſe who have been long meme» 


ders ofthe community, are well acquainted with the 


inſtitutions of it, and have ſignalized themſelyes by 
ſome remarkable actions, are permitted to offer them= 
ſelves candidates. Theſe are all obliged, ten days 
before the election, to fix up in ſome place of their 


public reſort, an account of thoſe actions upon the 


merit of which they found their pretenſions of be- 


coming candidates; to which they muſt add their 


fentiments on liberty, and the office and duties of 


> a king: they mult likewiſe, during theſe ten days, 
appear every day at the Place of election, that their 


electors may have an opportunity of forming ſome 


judgment from their lineaments and prognoſticks 
of the countenance; A few days before the elec- 


tion, a little white ball, and as many black ones, 


as with the white one, will equal the number of 


the candidates, are given to each elector. 


" ; — 7 


| When 
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When the day of election is come, as many boxes 
are placed as there are candidates, with the name of 
the particular candidates wrote on the box, which 
is appropriated to him: theſe boxes are quite cloſed, 

except a little opening at the top, which is every 
night, during the election, locked up under the 
keys and ſeals of each of the candidates, and of ” | 
of the moſt venerable old men in the community: 


js in the little opening at the top of theſe _ 
that the elector puts in the little balls we have juſt 
now mentioned; at the ſame time he puts his 
white ball into the box of the candidate whom he 

ehuſes to be his king, he puts a black ball into the 


boxes of all the other candidates; and when they 
have all done ſo, the boxes are broke open, and the 
balls counted in the preſence of all the candidates, 
and as many of the electors as chuſe it, by the old 


number of white balls, is always duly choſen. By: 
this means no preſiding officer has it in his power 
to make one more than two, which ſometimes haps 
pens in the elections amongſt other communities, 
who do not uſe this form. There are other innu- 


merable advantages attending this manner of elec». 


tion, and it is likely to preſerve. public liberty the 
longeſt: for firſt, as the candidates are obliged 10 


fix up publickly an account of thoſe actions, upon 


the merit of which they. become candidates, it de- 
ters any but thoſe who are truly worthy, from of- 


fering themſelves; and as the ſentiments which 
each of them gives upon public liberty, and the 
office and duty of a king, is immediately entered in. 
their public regiſter, it ſtands as a perpetual witneſs 


againſt, and a check upon that candidate who 


is choſen, to deter him from a change of ſentiments 


8 8 7 8 and 
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and principles; ſor though in ſome countries this 
has been known to have little effect, and men have 


on a ſudden, without any alteration in the nature 
of things, ſhameleſsly eſpouſed thoſe principles and 


ſentiments which they had vehemently all their life 5 


before oppoſed; yet in this community (where there 
is ſo high a ſenſe. of honour and ſhame kept up) it 
mult needs be one of the moſt binding obligations. 
Secondly, by this method of balloting, or giving 
their votes by balls, the eleQtor's choice is more free 
and unbiaſſed ; for as none but himſelf can know 
the candidate he gives his white ball to, there can 
be no influence of fear, intereſt, ties of blood, or 
any other cauſe. to. oblige him to give his vote 

contrary to his judgment; even bribes (if they 
were known amongſt theſe people) would loſe 

their effect under this method of voting; becauſe 
few candidates would chuſe to bribe, when they 
could have no ſecurity, or knowledge, whether the 
| bribed elector might not put a black ball inſtead of 

a white one into his box. 

Our hero was now one of the candidates, and ex- 
hibited to the electors ſo long a lift of bold and in- 


genious ſtratagems which he had executed, and 


made ſo graceful and majeſtic an appearance in his 
perſon, that he had a conliderable majority of white 
© balls in his box; (though there were ten candidates 
ſor the ſame honour) upon which he was declared 
duly ele ded, and hailed by the whole aſſembly, 
King of the Mendicants : the public regiſter of their 
actions being immediately committed to his care, 
and homage done him by all the aſſembly; the 
whole concluded with great fealling and rejoicing, 
and the following ode ſung the eleQtors ; TO 
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AST your nabs * arid cares away, 
This is Maunder's holiday: 
Is the world, look. out, and ſee, 
Where fo happy a King as + tie ? 
II. 
At the crowning. of our King, 
Thus we ever dance and ſing: 
| Where's the nation lives ſo free, 
And ſo merrily, as we? 
ji dt 4-26 We (cs 
Be it peace, or be it war, 
Here at liberty we are: | 
Hang all Harmenbeck- f, we cry, 
We the Culin Queres defy. 
| 8 N 1 
We a our eaſe and reſt, 0 
| To the field we are not preſs'd: 
And when the taxes are increas'd, 
We are not a penny ceſs'd. 
Nor will any go to law, 
With a Maundery for a ſtraw, 
All which happineſs he brags, ea 19 
Is only oy to = "OO eee 


— 


* 


Though Me. Oli was now priviledg'd by che 
dignity of his office from going out on any cruize, 
and was provided with every thing neceſſary, by the 
joint contabutions of the community, yet he did 
not ee n 1 to * flow Oy of. the mind, 

| | | indolence, 
Hats or caps. t Pointing to their new made 
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indolence, which, though its operations are impers 


ceptible, is more hurtful and fatal than any of the 


quicker paſhens; for we often-ſee great virtues break. 


through the cloud of other vices, but indolence is 
a ſtanding corrupted pool, which always remains in- 


the ſame ſtate, unfit for every purpoſe. Our he- 
ro, therefore, notwithſtanding the particular privi- 


ledge of his office, was as active in his ſtratagems 
as ever, and ready to encounter any difficulties. 
which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, of which the fol- 


Jowing is an inſtance: Happening to be in the pa- 
' Fiſh of Fleet, near Portland Race, in Dorſetſhire, 
he heard, in the evening, of a ſhip-in imminent dan- 
ger of being caſt away, ſhe having been driven on- 


ſome ſhoals : early in the morning before it was 


well light, he pulls off bis clothes, which he flung- 
into a deep pit, and: then, unſeen: by any one, ſwims: 
to the veſſel, which now parted aſunder; he found 
only one of the crew alive, wha was hanging by his. 
bands on the ſide of the veſſel, the reſt being ei- 

ther waſhed overboard, or drowned in attempting 
to ſwim to ſhore, Never was there a more pite- 
ous object than this poor wretch hanging between: 
life and death: Mr. Carew immediately offered him 


his aſſiſtance to get. him to ſhore, at the ſame time: 


- -enquiring the name of the veſſel and her maſters. 
what cargo on board, whence the came, and whis 
ther bound? The poor wretch replied, (he belon- 
ed to Briſtol, Captain Griffn, Maſter, came from 
Hamburgh, and bound to Briſtol with Hamburgh 
goods, and had ſeven men and a boy on board, at 


the ſame time our hero was preſſing him to let go 


bis hold, and commit himſelf to his care, and he 
would endeavour to ſwim with, him to ſhore; but 
when the danger 1 is ſo imminent, and death ſtands 


bets re 


{ 
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before our eyes, it is no eaſy matter to be perſuad- 
ed to quit the weakeſt ſtay: thus the poor wretch 
heſitated ſo. long before he would quit his hold of 
the veſſel, that a large ſea broke upon the wreck, 
and overwhelmned him. in the great deep. Mr. 
Carew was in no little danger, but being an excel- 
lent ſwimmer, be with great difficulty got to ſhore, 
though not without hurt, the ſea throwing him with 
gteat violence on the beach, whereby one of his 
arms was wounded. By this time a great number. 
of ſpeQators were gathered on the ſtrand, who res» 
joiced to ſee Mr. Carew come to ſhore alive, ſup» 
poſing bim to be one of the poor wretches belong» 
ing to the ſhip: naked, ſpent with fatigue, and 
wounded, he raiſed a ſeeling pity in all the ſpecta- 
tors; for ſo ſtrongly is this tender paſſron connected 


© with: our frame by the beneficent Author of nature, 


to promote the aſſiſtance of each other; that no 
ſooner doth the eye ſee a deplorable object, but the 
heart feels it, and as quickly forees the hand to re- 
lieve it; ſo that thoſe whom the love of money (for 
we chiok that the greateſt oppoſite to pity) has ten- 
dered unfeeling of another's. woes, are. ſaid to have 
no hearts, or hearts of ſtone; as we naturally con- 
clude no one can be void of that foft, and God like 
pallion, Pity, but either one who by ſome cauſe or 
other happened to be made up without a heart, or 
one in whom the continual droppings of ſelf love 
or avarice have quite changed the nature of it} 
which, by the moſt ſkilful anatomiſts, is allowed, ia 
its natural ſtate, to be fleſhy, ſoft, and tender; but 
bas been found, without exception, upon inſpection 
into the bodies of ſeveral money lovers, to be no- 
thing but a callous, {tony ſubſtance; from which 
5 .. eee by the molt intenſe fires, have been a- 
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dle to extract akin but a caput e pe or an 
earthy, dry, uſeleſs powder. | 


Amongſt the ſpectators of Mr. Cres, was . 


| 64 4 


houſekeeper of Madam Mohun, in the pariſh of 


Fleet, who (with great pleaſure do we mention it) 


had a heart made of the ſofteſt ſubſtance ; for ſhe 
immediately, agreeable to the beneficent precepts of 


who had none; and, like the good Samaritan, giv- 


ing him a handkerchief to bind up his wound, bid 


him follow her, and led him to her miſtreſs's houſe, 
- where ſhe ſeated him before a good fire, gave him 
two large glaſſes of brandy, with loaf ſugar in it, 
then bringing him a ſhirt and other apparel, goes 
up ſtairs and acquaints her lady, in the moſt moving 
manner, with the whole affair. Here could we 


hope our work would laſt to foture en wewons'® 


immortalize this good woman. tler miſtreſs 
was ſo affected with her relation, that ſhe immedi- 


ately ordered a bed to be warmed very hot for the 
poor wretch to be put into, and taken great care of; 
which was accordingly ſoon done, and Mr. Carew 


lay very quiet for three or four houts; then awak» 


ing, he ſeemed to be very much diſturbed in mind; 


his talk was incoherent, his groans moving, and he 


toſſed from one ſide of the bed to the other, but 


ſeemed to find eaſe in none: the good people ſeeing 
him ſo uneaſy, in bed, brought him a good ſuit of 
elothes, and he got up: being told the bodies of ſome 


ſhore, he ſeemed greatly affected, and the tears drops 


- ped from bis eyes.” Having received from Juitice 


Farwell (who happened to be there ill of the gout) 


_ a guinea, and a paſs for Briftol, and conſiderable cons 


tributions from the great | number of pesple Wo 
$95 flocked 
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flocked to ſee him, to the amount of nine or ten 
pounds, he expreſſed an inclination of making the 
beſt of his way to Briſtol; and the good Juſtice, 
Farwell tent him his own horſe to ride as far as 
Dorcheſter, and the Parſon of the Rana ſent bis 
man to ſhew him the way. f 

| Mr. Carew would have been gladly excuſed from 

going through Dorcheſter, as he had appeared there 

but four or five days before in the character of a 

broken miller, and had thereby raiſed a contribution 
of the mayor and corporation of that place: but as 
it lay in the direct road to Briſtol; and he was at» 
. tended by a guide, he could not poſſibly avoid it. 
As ſoon as they came there, his guide preſented the 
paſs in bebalf of Mr. Carew to the mayor, who 
thereupon ordered the town-hall bell to be rung, and 

aſſembled the heads of the corporation Though 
he had been ſo lately with them, yet, being now in. 

2 quite different dreſs, and his paſs (which they 

knew to be ſigned by Juſtice Farwell) and the guide 

teſtifying he was an unfortunate thip-wrecked ſea- 
man, eſcaped from the molt imminent danger, they 
had no notion of his being the broken miller who 
had been with them a few days before; they there- 
fore treated him with great humanity, and relieved 
him very generouſly. After this the guide took. 
bis leave of bim with a great many good wiſhes for 

his ſafe arrival at Briſtol; but Mr. Carew, inſtead: _ 
of purſuing his way thither, ſteered his courſe. 
towards Devonſhire, and raiſed contributions in 
the way, as a ſhip wrecked ſeaman, on Col: Brown, 
of Frampton, *Squire Trenchard and *Squire Ful- 


ford, of Tolla, Col. Broadrip, Col. Mitebel, and. * 


Daquite Richards, af 7 WY aind ſeveral other: 
gentlomen, 5 4 
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It was not long after this, that being i in the city 
of Briſtol, he put in execution a very bold and, inge- 
nious ſtratagem. Calling to mind one Aaron Cock, 
a trader of conſiderable worth and note at St John's 
in Newfoundland, whom he reſembled both in per- 
ſon and ſpeech, he was reſolved to be the ſon of 
Aaron Cock for ſome time: he therefore goes up ; 


on the Tolſey, and other places of publick reſort 


for the merchants of Briſtol, and there modeſtly 
acquaints them with his name and misfortunes = 
that he was born, and lived all his life at St. John's 
in Newfoundland; that he was bound for England, 
in the Nicholas, Captain Newman; which veſſel 
ſpringing a leak, they were obliged to quit her, and 
were taken up by an Iriſhman, Patrick Pore, and 
by him carried into Waterford, from whence he 
had got paſſage, and landed at King-Road; that 
his bufineſs in England was. to buy proviſions and 
fiſhing craft, and to ſee his relations, who lived in 
the pariſh of Cockington, near Porbay, where his 
father was born. ihe Captains Elton, Calloway, 


_ Maſters, 'Thomas, 1vurner, and ſeveral other New- 


foundland traders, (many of whom perſonally knew 
his pretended father and mother) aſked him many 
queſtions concerning the family, their utual place of 
fithing. &c. particularly, if he remembered how the 
quarrel happened at his father's, (when he was but 
a boy) which was of ſo unhappy conſequence to Go- 
vernor Collins? Mr. Carew very readily replied. 
That though he was then very young, he remem- 
bered that the Governor, the Parſon and his wife, 
Madam Short, Madam Bengy, Madam Brown, and 
, ſeveral other women of St. John's, being met to- 
gether, and feaſting at his father's, a warm diſpute- 
888 among the men (in {an Bong ot liquor) 
| 4 concerning, 
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concerning the virtue of women, the Governor ob- 
obſtinately averring (being unmarried himſelf) that 
there was not one honeſt woman in all Newfound- 
land: what think yau then of my wife, ſays the 
' Parſon ? nay, the ſame 1 do of all other women, all 
whores alike, anſwered the Governor, roughly. 
Hereupon the women, not able to bear this groſs 
aſperſion upon their honour, with one accord at- 
tacked the Governor, who being overpowered by 
their fury, could not defend his face from being 
disfigured by their nails, nor his cloaths from be- 
ing torn off his back; and, what was much worſe, 
the Parſon's wiſe thinking herſelf moſt injured, cut 
the hamſtring of his leg with a knife, which render- 
ed him a cripple his whole life after. | 

P bis circumſtantial account, which was in every 
point exactly as the affair happened, and many other 
queſtions. concerning the family, which the Cap» 
tains aſk'd him, and he as readily anſwered, (having 
got very particular information concerning them 
when he was in Newfoundland) fully convinced the 
Captains that he muſt really be the ſon of their 
good old friend Mr. Aaron Cock; they therefore 
not only very generouſly. relieved him, but offered 
to lend him any moderate ſum, to be paid again in 
Newtoundland the next fiſhing ſeaſon; but Mr. 
Carew had too high a ſenſe. of honour to abuſe their 
generoſity ſo. far; he therefore excuſed himſelf 
from accepting their offer, by ſaying, he could be 
furniſhed with as much as he ſhould have occaſion 
for, by Merchant Pemm of Exeter. They then 
took him with them to the Guildball, recommend- 
ing him to the benevolence of the mayor and cor- 
poration, teſtifying he was a man of a reputable fa» _ 
mily in Newfoundland. Here a very handſome _ 
——_— 7 


— 


Bae his ſpectacles, and 4 him ſevetal queſtions, 
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45 colleftion was made for him, and the circumſtances 


of his misfortunes becoming publick, many other 
gentlemen and ladies gave him that aſſiſtance, ac- 
cording to their abilities, which is always due to 
unfortunate ftrangers. Three days did the Cap- 


' tains detain; him by their civilities in Briſtol, ſhew- 


ing him all the curioſities and pleaſures of the place 


to divert his melancholy He then ſet out for 


Cockington, (where his relations lived) and Bridges 
water being his road, he had a letter from one of 


the Briſtol Captains, to Captain Drake in that place. 


As ſoon as he came to Bridgewater, he went ditect- 
ly to the mayor's houſe, and knocking at the door, 


it was opened to him by Madam Mayoreſs, to whom 
be related his mis ſortunes; and the good lady pity- 


ing him as an un'ortunate ſtranger ſo far diſtant 
from his home, gave him half a crown, and enga- 
ged her daughter, a child, to give him adſhillings 


e cannot paſs by this amiable lady, without 


paying her the due tribute of praiſe; for tenderneſs 


and compaſſion ought to be the peculiar ornament 


of every female breaſt; and it were to be wiſhed. 


. that every parent would betimes (like the good lady) 
Inſti] into their cbildren a tender ſenſe of humani - 


ty, and feeling of another's woe: they would by 
this means teach them the enjoyment of the moſt 
G6dlike and pleafing of all pleaſures, that ob re- 


Heving the diſtreſſed; and would extinguiſh that 


fordid, ſelfiſh ſpirit, which is the blot of humanity. 
The good lady, not content with what the had al - 
ready done, uſhered him into the room, where her 


huſband, an aged gentleman, was writing: to whom 


ſhe related Mr Cock's misfortunes in as moving a 
manner as ſhe was able: the old gentleman laid a- 


then. 
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then difpatched his ſervant into the town, who ſoon 
returned with two Newfoundland Captains, one of 
whom happened to be Captain Drake, to whom our 
hero had a letter of recommendation given him by 
one of the Briſtol Captains; and the other, Captain 
Morris, whoſe buſineſs having call'd him to Briſtol, 
he had there been informed by the Captains of the 
circumſtances of Mr. Cock's misfortunes z and he 
repeating the ſame now to the Mayor, Copenh Morris 
confirmed his relation, .told them how he had been 
treated at Briſtol, and made him a preſent of a gui» 
nea, and a great coat; (it being then very rainy 
weather) Capt. Drake likewiſe gave: him a guinea, 
for both theſe gentlemen peifectly well knew Mr. 
Aaron's father and mother; the Mayor likewiſe 
made him a preſeut, and entertained him very hoſ- 
pitably in his houſe. In the ſame character he vis. 
ſited Sir Haſwell Tent, and ſeveral other gentle 
en, raiſing conſiderable contributions. 38 
Ibis activity and ingenuity of their new king, 
wos highly agreeable to the community of the Men- 
dicants, and his applauſes reſcunded at all their 
meetings: but as ſortune delights to change the 
ſcene, and of a ſudden to depre(s thoſe ſhe hath 
| moſt favoured, we come now to relate the misfor» 
tunes of our hero (though we know not whether we 
ſhould call them by that name or not) as they gave 
him a larger field of action, and greater opportuni- 
ties of exerciſing the more manly e courage, 
and intrepidity in dangers. ; | 
Going one day to pay a viſit to Mr Robert Inetes 
don at Barnitaple in Devon, (in an ill hour, which 
his knowledge could not foreſee) knocking | at the .” 
door ſoftly, it was opened to bim by the clerk, 
with common faiurations of Low do you do, Mr. 
Carew? 
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Carew 2 Where have you been ? He readily repli- 
ed, that he had been making a viſit to *Squire Baſ- 
fet, and in his return had called to pay his re- 
ſpects to Mr. Incledon ; the clerk very civilly aſk'd 
him to walk in ; but no ſooner was he entered than 
the door was ſhut upon him by Juſtice Lethbridge, 


(a very bitter enemy to the whole community of 


Mendicants) who concealed himſelf behind it, and 
Mr. Carew was made a priſoner. So ſudden are 
the viciſſitudes of lite! and misfortunes ſpring as it 
were out of the earth. Thus ſudden and unexpec- 
ted, fell the mighty Cæſar, the maſter of the world; 
and juſt ſo, affrighted Priam looked when the ſhade 
of Hector drew his curtains, and told him that his 
Troy was taken. 


The reader will, undoubtedly, be at a ee 


comprehend why he was thus ſeized upon contrary 


to the laws of hoſpitality ; it is therefore our buſi- 
neſs to inform him, that he had ſome time before 
this, in the ſhape of a poor lame cripple, ſrighten'd 
either the Juſtice or his horſe on Pilton-Bridge z 
but which of the two it was, cannot be affirmed 
with any certainty, However, the Juſtice vowed a - 


dire revenge, and now exulted greatly at having got 


him in his power; fame had no ſooner ſounded 


with her hundred prattling tongues, that our hero 


was in captivity, but the Juſtice's houſe was crowds» 
ed with interceflors for him; howeyer, Juſtice 


Lethbridge was deaf to all, and even to the entrea- 


ties of beauty, ſeveral pretty ladies being likewiſe 
advocates for him ; whether it was that the Juſtice 
was paſt that age, when love ſhoots his darts with 
moli ſucceſs z or whether his heart was always made 
cf that unmalleable ſtuff which is quite unafſailable_ 


aſt: 
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by love, or by his couſin german, pity 3 we cannot 
well determine. | 

Among the reſt who came to ſee him, were ſome 
captains of collier veſſels, whom the Juſtice eſpying, 


and, probably taking ſome diſguſt at their counte - 
nances, demanded who they were, and immediately 


diſcharging the guard which had been before placed N 


over Mr. Carew, charged the captains with the care 

of him, though they affirmed their veſſels were to 
ſail with the next tide however, the juſtice paying 
as little regard to their allegations, as he had done 
to their petitions for Mr Carew, they found they 


had no other hope but from the good-natured dame 


Patience: ſhe, good woman, is always ready to ten- 


der our misfortunes leſs, and was, in all her advens 


tures, a great friend to our hero. 
At length a warrant was made out for conveying. 
him to Exeter, and lodging him in one of the ſecu- 
relt places in that city; but as it was now too late 
to ſet forward on their journey that night, they 
were ordered to a public houſe at Barnſtaple; and 
the Juſtice remembering the old proverb, faſt bind, 


faſt find, would fain have locked the door of the 


room where Mr, Carew was, and taken the key 


with him; but the honelt landlord offering to be- 
come ſecurity. for his appearance in the morning, 


the Juſtice was at laſt perſuaded to be content with- 
out the office of a gaoler. Mr. Carew, notwiths 
ſtanding his Gtuation, was not caſt down, but hrave- 
ly oppoſed his ill fortune with his courage, and paſ- 
ſed the night chearfully with the Captains, who were 
his guard The next day he was conducted to Ex- 


eter, , without any thing remarkable happening on 


the road; here he, was ſecurely lodged for more 


| than two > months, and then brought up to the quar= 
ter- 
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ter · ſeſſions held at the Caſtle, when Juſtice Beavis 
was Chairman; but that awful appearance, 
The Jodges all met, a terrible ſhow Y. 

did not ſtrike any terror into his breaſt; tho” load- 

ed with chains, he preſerved his uſual firmneſs of 

mind, and ſaluted the court with a noble aſſurance. 

Being aſked by the chairman what parts of the world 

he had been in, he anſwered, Denmark, Sweden, 

Muſcovy, France, Spain, Portugal, Newfoundland, 

Ircland, Wales, and ſome part of Scotland: the 
Chairman then told him, he muſt proceed to a hot- 

ter country; he enquired into what climate, and 

being told Merryland, he with great compoſure, 
made a critical obſervation on the pronunciation of 
that word, implying, that he apprehended it ought 
Lf to be pronounced Maryland, and added, it would 
TY fave him five pounds for his paſſage, as he was ve- 
ry deſirous of ſeeing that country: but, notwith- 
ſtanding, with great reſolution, deſired to know by 
What law they acted, as be was not accuſed of any 
crime: however, ſentence of baniſhment was paſſed 
upon him for ſeven years; but his fate was not ſin- 
| - gular, for he had the comfort of having fellow com- 
3 pamons enough in his ſufferings, as out of 35 pri- 
1 foners, 32 were ordered into the like baniſhment. 
| —Whether, at that period of time, mankind were 
more profligate than uſual ; or, whether there was 
2 more than ordinary demand for men in bis Ma- 
jelly 8 colonies, cannot by us be determined. 

Mr. Carew was not, as is moſt commonly the 
cafe, deſerted by his friends in adverfity, for he was 5 
28 vilited during the time of his, impriſonment, 5: 
* many gentlemen, who were. exceeding liberal to 

bim; and no ſooner did the-news of bis captivity | 
| Fans the ears of his lubjects, than they flocked to. 
15 den 
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him from all parts, adminiftered to his neceſſities in 
priſon, and daily vifited him till his departure. 


This, and the thoughts of the many new ſcenes and 
adventures which he was likely to encounter with, 


| whereby he might bave an opportunity of making 


his name as famous in America, as it was already in 
Europe, often filled his mind with too pleafing re- 
flections, to regret bis fate, though he could have 
liked to have performed the voyage under more a- 
greeable circumſtances ; but, whenever the thought 
of being cruelly ſeparated from his beloved wife 


and daughter glanced on his mind, the huſband and 


father unmanned the hero, and melted him into ten- 


derneſs and fear; the reflection too of the damage 


his ſubjeQs might ſuſtain by his abſence, and the 
diſorder the whole community would be put in by 
it, filled him with many diſquietudes. Thus be- 


tween pleaſing ideas, and heart felt pangs, did he 
paſs bis time till the day arrived that he was to be 
conducted on board the Juliana, Captain Froade 


Commander: but bow, gentle reader, ſhall I de- 
ſcribe the ceremony of parting, the laſt farewels of 
that dreadful day, 

Leaving the reader therefore to 8 all theſe 
fine things, behold the ſails already ſpread, and the. 


veſſel cutting the waves; but, as if fate had oppoſed _ 


itſelf to the baniſhment of our hero, the winds ſoon 


proved contrary, and they were obliged to ſtay more 


than a fortnight in Falmouth harbour for a fair wind, 
and thence were eleven weeks in their paſſage to 
Maryland. 

The firſt place they rovthed at was Hawptomy 


between Cape Charles and Cape Henry; where the 
A Captain went on ſhore and got a pilot; and after a» 
bout two days (tay here, the pilot brought the veſ- - 


ſel 
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fel down Miles's River, and caſt anchor in Talbot 
County, when the captain ordered a gun to be fired, 
as a ſignal for the Planters to come down, and then 
went aſhore; he ſoon after ſent on board a hogſhead 
of rum, and ordered all the men priſoners to be 
cloſe ſhaved againſt the next morning, and the women 
to have their belt head-drefſes put on, which occa- 
ſioned no little hurry on board, for between the 
trimming of beards, and putting on of caps, all 
hands-were fully employed. In the morning the 
captain ordered public notice to be given of a day 
of ſale, and the priſoners, who were pretty near a 
hundred, were all ordered upon deck, where a large 
bow] of punch was made, and the planters flocked 
on beard ; their firſt enquiry was for letters and 
news from Old England, what paſſage he had, how 
their friends did, and the like. Ihe captain in- 
formed them of war being declared againſt Spain, 
and that it was expected it would ſoon be declared 
againſt France; that he had been eleven weeks and 
| ſour days in his paſſage. Their next enquiry was, 
_ = it the captain had brought them good ſtore of joiners, 
E | *. _ carpenters, blackimiths, weavers, and tzylors; upon 
which the captain called out one Griffy, a taylor, 
who had lived at Chumleigh, in the county of De- 
von, and was obliged to take a voyage to Maryland, 
| for making too free with his neighbour's ſheep; 
n LS. two planters, who were Parſon Nicholas and Mr. 
Tt i Rolles, aſked him, if he was ſound. wind and limb, 
i= 1 | and told him, it would be worle for him, if he told 
EL, them an untruth; and at laſt purc} aſed him of tbe 
captain. The pcor taylor cried and bellowed like 
a bell-weather, curſing his wife who had betrayed 
him : Mr. Carew, like a"brave' man to whom every 
+; foil is his own country, aſhamed of his cowardice, 
22 x gave 
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gave the taylor to the devil: and as he knew he could 
not do without them, ſent his ſhears, preſſing- iron, 
thimble and needle, to bear him company: where» 
fore all theſe wailings, ſays our hero, have we not 
a fine glorious country before us? pointing to the 
ſhore; and indeed in this he was very eight, for 
Maryland not only affords every thing which pre- 
ſerves and confirms health, but alſo all things that 
are charming. The beauty of the proſpett; the fra» 
grancy of the fields and gardens, the brightneſs of 
the ſky, and ſerenity of the air, affect the raviſhed 
ſenſes; the country being a large plain, and the hills 
in it ſo eaſy of aſcent, and of ſuch a moderate height, 
that they ſeem rather an artificial ornament to it, 
than one of the accidents of Nature. The abun» 
dance of rivers and brooks, is no little help to the 
fertility of the ſoil. 

But to return;—— When all the beſt tradeſmen 
were brought up; a Planter came to Mr Carew, aud 
alked him what trade he was of; Mr. Carew, to fa» 
tisfy him of his uſefulneſs, told him he was a rat - 
catcher, a mendicant, and a dog merchant; what 
the d—1 trades are theſe? replied the planter, in 
aſtoniſhment, for I have never before heard of them. 


Upon which the captain, thinking he. ſhould loſe. | 


the ſale of him, takes the planter a little aſide, and | 
tells him, he did but jeſt, being a man of humour, 


for that he was a great ſcholar, and was only ſent 


over on account of having diſobliged ſome gentle» 
men; that he had no indenture with him, but he 


ſhould have him for ſeven years, and that he 


would make an excellent, ſchool-maſter : however, 


no purchaſe was made for him, The next day 
the captain a ked him to go on ſhore with him to 


tee; the ountey, but with a view of getting a pur- 
3 | chaſer 
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chaſer for him among the planters. As they were 
walking, ſeveral people came up to Mr. Carew, and 
aſked him what countryman he was, &c. At 
length they went to a tavern, where one Mr. Da- 
vid Huxter, who 'was ſormerly of Lyme in Dorſet, 
and Mr. Hambleton, a Scotchman, ſeemed to have 
an inclination to buy him between them: ſoon 
after came in one Mr. Afſhcraſt, who put in for 
him too, and then the bowl of punch went round- 
mertily. In the midſt of their mirth, Mr. Carew, | 
who had given no conſent to the bargain they were 
making for him, thought it no breach of honour r 
or good manners to take an opportunity of ſlipping 
away, Without taking any leave them; and taking 
with him about a pint of brandy, and ſome 
bifcuit-cakes, which, by good luck, he chanced to 
lay bis hand on, he immediately betook bim- 
ſelf to the -woods, as the only place of n 
for him 8 
Mr. Carew bavies found he had eluded their 
fearch, congratulated himſelf on his happy eſcape 
and deliverance; for he now made no doubt of 
getting to Old England again, notwithilanding the 
difficulties which lay in his way, as he knew his 
courage was equal to every danger; but we are too 
orten apt, as the proverb ſays, To reckon without 
our hoſt, and are ſometimes neareſt danger when 
we think ourſelves moſt ſecure; and fo it happen 
ed to our hero at this time, for, amidſt his joyful 
reflections, he did not know that none were allowed 
to travel there, unleſs when known, without proper 
paſſes, of which we need not tell the reader he 
was not provided; and there is moreover a reward 
of 51. for any one who apprebends a runaway: it 
theretore happened that one morning early, going 
| e | 
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through a narrow path, he was met by four timber 
men going to work; he would fain have eſcapeil 
their obſervation, but they foon hailed him, and 
demanded where he was going, and where his paſs 
was? Theſe were queſtions which he would will- 
ingly have been excuſed from anſwering; however, 
as his wit was always ready, he immediately told 
them he belonged to the Hector Privateer, (which 
he knew then lay upon the coaſt) and that he was 
going on ſome bulineſs for the captain to Charles 

f country; but, as he could produce no pals, this 
; would not ſatisfy them; ſo they ſeized upon him, 
and conducted him to one Colonel Brown's, a juſ- 
tice of the peace, in Anne Arundel country. 
But here, moſt gentle reader, that thou mayelt not 
form a wrong idea of this juſtice, and (as too often 
is the caſe) judge of what thou haſt not ſeen from 
what thou halt ſeen, it will be neceffary to in- 


form thee, that he was not ſuch a one as Hudi- 
bras deſcribes : 


An old dull fot, who told the clock 2 

For many years at Bride well - Dock, 

At Weſtminſter and Hicks's Hall, 

And Hickius Doccius play'd in all. 

Where in all governments and times, 

He bad been both friend and foe to- crimes, 

And us'd two equal ways of gaining, 

By hindering juſtice, or maintaining. 
Neither was be ſuch a one as that excellent artiſt 
Mr. Hogarth bas depicted, in his picłure of a mo- 
dern midnight converſation; nor fach a one as 
the author of Joſeph Andrews has, above all others, 
to inimitably drawn to the life; nor yet was he 
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ſuch a one as thou haſt often ſeen at a quarter-fef 
fions, with a large wig, a heavy unmeaning coun- 
tenance, and a four aſpect, who gravely nods over 
a Cauſe, and then paſſes a deciſion on what he does 
not underſtand: and no wonder, when he, perhaps, 
never ſaw, much leſs never read the laws of his 
country. But of juſtice Brown, I can afſure the 
reader, he could not only read, but upon occafion 
write a mittimus, without the aſſiſtance of his clerk; 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the general du- 
ties of his office, and the particular laws of Mary- 
land; his countenance was an awful majeſty, tem- 
pered with a humane ſweetneſs, ever unwilling to 
puniſh, yet always afraid of offending juſtice z and 
if, at any time, neceſſity obliged him to uſe the rod, 
he did it with fo much humanity and compaſlion, 
as plainly indicated the duties of his office forced, 
tather than the cruelty or haughtineſs of his tem- 
per prompted to it; and whilſt the unhappy crimi- 
nal ſuffered a corporal puniſhment, he did all that 
lay in his power, to the end that it might have a 
due effect, by endeavouring to amend the mind 
with ſalutary advice: if the exigencies of the ſtate 
required taxes to be levied upon the ſubje@, he 
never, by his authority or office, excuſed him- 
ſelf from bearing his full proportion; nor would 
he meanly ſubmit to ſee any of his _—_ 3 
to do ſo. 

It was before ſuch a juſtice Mr. Carew bad the 
good fortune to be carried; they found him in his 
court-yard, juſt mounting his horſe to go out, and he 
very civilly enquired their buſineſs; the timber men 

told him, they had got a runaway ; the juſtice then 
enquired of Mr. Carew, who he was: he replied, 
he was a ſea-ſaring man, belonging to the Hector 


Pi . 
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privateer, of Boſton, eaptain Anderſon, and as they 
could not agree he had left the ſhip. The juſtice 


told him, he was ſorry it ſhould happen ſo; but he 
was obliged, by the duty of his office, and the laws 
of h's country, to itop all paſſengers who could not 


produce paſſes; and that therefore, though unwil- 
lingly, he ſhould be obliged to commir himz he 
then entertained him very plentifully with victu- 
als and drink, and in the mean time made his com- 
mitment for New Down goal. Mr Carew finding 
his commitment made, told the timber men, that 
as they got their money ſo very eaſily, he would 
have a horſe to ride on, for it was too hot for him 
to walk in that country. The juſtice merrily cried, 
well ſpoken, p:iſoner. There was then a great ado 
with the timber men to get a horſe for him; but 
at laſt one was procured, and our hero, mounted on 


a milk-white ſteed, was conveyed in a ſort of tri- 


umph to New Town, the timber men performing 
the cavalcade on foot. The commitment was di- 
rected to the under-ſheriff in New Town, a ſadler 
by profeſſion, who immediately waited upon him 
to the priſon: be found it well peopled, and his 
ears were confuſed with almoſt as many dialects as 
put a ſtop to the building of Babel: Mr. Carew 
ſaluted them courteouſly, and enquired whar coun- 
trymen they were; ſome were of Kilkenny, ſome 


Limerick, ſome Dublin, others of Somerſet, Dor= 


ſet, Devon, and Cornwall; ſo that he found he 


had choice enough of companions; and, as he ſaw. 


he had no remedy but patience, he endeavoured to 
amuſe himſelf as well as he could, Looking 


through the iron bars, he eſpies the whipping-polt 


and gallows, at which he turns to his companions, 
and cries: out, a fine ſight truly this is, my friends! 
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which was a jeſt many of them could not reliſh, as. 
rhey had before taſted of the whipping; looking on 
the other ſide, he ſaw a fine houſe, and demanding 


whoſe it was, they told him it was the Aſſembly- 


houſe. - While he was thus amuling himſelf, re- 
flecting on the variety of his fate, fortune was pre- 
paring a more agreeable ſcene for him: a perſon. 
coming up to the window, aſked where the una- 
way was, who had been brought in that day: Mr. 
Carew compoſedly told him, he was the man: they 
then entered into diſcourſe, enquiring of each o- 
ther of what country they were, and ſoon found 
they were pretty near neighbours, the perſon who 
addreſſed him being one out of Dorſetſnire. While 
they were talking, Mr. Carew ſeeing the tops of 
ſome veſſels riding in the river, enquired what 
place they belonged to: the man rephed, to the 
Weſt of England, to one Mr Buck of Biddeford, to 
whom moſt of the town belonged. Our hero's 
heart leaped for joy at this good news, and he ha- 
ſtily aſked, if the captains Kenny, Harvey, Hopkins, 
and George Burd were there; the man replying 
in the affirmative, ſtill heightened his ſatisfaction. 
Will you have the goodneſs to be an unfortunate 
priſoner's friend, ſays he to the perſon he was 
talking with, and preſent my humble duty to any 


of them, but particularly to captata Harvey, and 
inform them I am here: the man very civily re- 


plied, he would do it: and aſked what he ſhould 
tell them to be his name? Carew, replied our 
hero. Away runs the meſſenger with great haſte; 
but before he got half-way, forgetting the name, 
runs back again to aſk it; tell them my name is 
Carew, the Rat-catcher. Away goes the man a- 


bein, repeating all the way Carew Rat-catcher, leſt 
he 
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he ſhould forget it a ſecond time: and he now exe- 
cuted his meſſage ſo well, that very ſoon after up 
eame the captains to the goal door, enquiring what 
Carew Rat<catcher wanted to ſpeak with them ? 

Mr. Carew, who heard them, anſwered with a tan» 

tivy and a halloo to the dogs; upon which captain 
Hlarvey ſwore it was Carew, and fell a laughing ve- 
ry heartily: then coming up to the window, they 
very cordially ſhook hands with him, ſaying, they 
ſhould as foo2 have expected to have feen Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole there as him. They then enquired 


by what means he came there; and he informed 
them circumſtantially of every thing as afore men- 


tioned. The captains aſked him, if he would drink 


a glaſs of rum, which he accepted of very gladly 


in his preſent condition ; one of them ſent down 
to the ſtore-houſe for a bottle of rum and a bottle 


of oCtober, and then they all went into the goal, and 
fat down with him. Thus did he ſee himſelf once 
more ſurrounded by his friends, ſo that he ſcarce 


regretted his meeting with the timber men, as they. 


had brought him into ſuch good company. He 
was ſo elevated with his good fortune, that he for- 


got all his misfortunes, and paſſed the evening as 


chearfully as if he was neither a ſlave nor a priſon» 


er. The captains enquited, if he had been fold to 


a planter before he made his eſcape; he replying in 
the negative, they told him, that unleſs his captain 
came and demanded him, he would be publicly 
fold the next court day. When they took their 


G 


leaves, they told ny they would ſee * again the 


next morning. 


Accordingly 3 returned very early, and as 
ond as they had got admittance into the priſon, 


hailed him with the pleaſing fouad of liberty; telling 


D bY * him, 
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him, they had agreed among enn to -arebaſe 
him, then give bim his releaſe, and furniſh him 
with proper paſſes; but inſtead of receiving this 
joyful news with the tranſports they expected, our 
hero ſtood for ſome time ſilent, and Joſt in thought. 
During this while, be reflected within himſelf, whe- 
ther his honour would permit him to purchaſe his 
liberty on theſe terms; and it was, indeed, no little 
ſtruggle. which paſſed in his breaſt on this occa- 
fion: on the one ſide, liberty, with all her charms, 
preſented herſelf, and woo'd to be accepted, ſup- 
ported by fear, who ſet before his eyes all the hor- 
rors and cruelties of a ſevere flaveryz on the other 
fide, dame honour, with a majeſtic mien, forbad 
bim, ſounding loudly in his ears, how it would read 
in future ſtory, That the ingenious Mr. Carew had 
no contrivance left to regain his loſt liberty, but 
mean]y to purchaſe it at bis friends expence. For 
ſome time did theſe paſſions remain in equipoiſe, 
as thou haſt often ſeen the ſcales of ſome honeſt _ 
tradeſman, before he weighs his commodity z; hut 
at length honour preponderated, and liberty and fear 


| flew up and kicked the beam: he therefore told the 


_ Captains, he bad the moſt grateful ſenſe of this in- i 
ſtance of their love, but that he could never conſent 
to purchaſe his ſreedom at their expence; and there- 
fore defired they would only do him the favour 20 


- _ acquaint captain Froade of his being there; The 
captains were quite amazed at this reſolution, and 


uſed great entreaties to perſuade him to alter it, 

but all in vain; ſo that at laſt they were obliged to 

comply with his requelt, in writing to 1 Xs 

Froade. 

Captain Froade received, ma great * the 

news of his being in cuitody at New Town, and 
foon 
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ſoon ſent round his long boat, paid all coſts and 
charges, and brought him once more on board his 
ſhip. The captain received him with a great deal 
of malicious ſatisfaction in his countenance, telling 
him in a taunting manner, that though he had pro- 
miſed Sir William Courtenay to be at home before 
him, he ſhould find himſelf damnably miſtaken ; 
and then, with a tyrannic tone, bid him trip, call- 
ing to the boatſwain to bring up a cat and nine 
tails, and tie him to the main-gears :; accordingly 
our hero was obliged to undergo a cruel and ſhame- 
ful puniſhment, "ws, gentle reader, if thou haſt 
not a heart made of ſomething harder than adamant, 
thou canſt not chuſe but melt at the ſufferings of 
our hero; he, who but juſt before did what would 
have immortalized the name of a Cxfar or Alexan- 
der, is now rewarded for it with crucl and igno» 
minious ſtripes, far from his native country, wife, 
children, or any friends, and ſtill doom'd to under 
go ſeverer hardſhips. As ſoon as the captain had 


ſufficiently ſatisfied his revenge, he ordered Mr. 
Carew on ſhore, taking him to a blackſmith, whom + © | 


he ordered to make an heavy iron collar for him, 
which in Maryland they call a pot-hook, and is u- 
ſually put about the necks of the runaway flaves, © 
When it was faſtened on, the captain. jeeringly 
cried, Now run away if you can; I will make 
you help to load this veſſel, and then I'll take care 
of you, and ſend you to the iron works of oulky 
an. | 
Captain Froade ſoon after left the rela, and 
went up.to a ſtorehouſe at Tuckhoe, and the firſt. 
mate to Kent Iſland, whilſt the ſecond mate and 
boat{wain kept the ſhip: in the mean time our he- 


ro was employed in loading the veſſel, and doing 
=o all 


2 
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all manner of drudgery; galled with a heavy yoke, 
and narrowly watched, he began to loſe all hopes of 
eſcape; his ſpirits began now to fail him, and he 
gave himſelf up almoſt to deſpair, little thinking 
bis deliverance to be fo near at hand, as be found 
it ſoon to be | 

Gne day, as he. was employed in his uſual drud- 
gery, refleQing within himſelf upon his unhappy 
condition, be unexpectedly ſees his good friends, the 
captains Harvey and Hopkins, two of the Biddeford 
captains; who, as has been before related, had 
offered to redeem him at New Town: he was over- 

joyed at the fight of them; not that he expected a-. 
ny deliverance from them, but only as they were 
friends he had been fo much obliged to. The cap- 


; tains came vp and enquired very kindly how it 


fared with bim, and how be bore the drudgery they 
faw him employed in; adding, that he had better 
have accepted the offer they made him at New 
Town. Our hero gallantly replied, that however 
ſevere the hardſhips he underwent, and were they 
ſtill more ſo, he would rather chuſe to ſuffer them, 
than purchaſe liberty at their coſt. The captains, 
charmed with this generofity, were reſolved to make 
one attempt more to get him his liberty; they ſoon 

after ſounded the boatſwain and mate, and finding 
them not greatly averſe to give him an opportuni- 
ny of eſcape, they took him aſide, and thus addref- 


ſed him: Friend Carew, the offer we made you at 
New Town, may convince you of the. regard we 


have for you; wetherefore cannot chinkofleaving the 
country, before we have, by ſore means or other, 
procuted your liberty; we have already founded the 
boatſwain and mate, and find we can bring them 
10 wink at your cſcapez but the > greateſt, obllacle is, 
that 
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that there is forty pounds penalty, and half a year's 
tmpriſonment, for any one that takes off your iron 
collar; ſo that you mult be obliged to travel with 
it, till you come among the friendly Indians, many 


miles diſtant from hence, who will aſſiſt you to take 


it off; for they are great friends to the Englich, 
and trade with us for lattens, kettles, frying-pans, 
guns, powder and (hot, giving us in exchange, buf- 
falo and deer ſkins, with other forts of furs: but 
there are two other ſorts of Indians, one of which 
are diſtinguiſhed by a very flat forehead, who uſe 


croſs. bows in fighting; the other of a very dwarf 


ſtature, who are great enemies, and very cruel to the 
whites; theſe you muſt endeavour by all means to- 
avoid, for if you fall into their hands, they will cer- 
tainly murder you. —And here the reader will, we 


make no doubt, be pleaſed to fee fome account of 


the Indians, among whom our hero was treated with 
ſo much kindneſs and civility, as we mT relate. | in 
its proper place. 


At the firſt ſettling of Maryland, there were ſe 


vera] nations of them, governed by petty kings. 
Mr. Calvert, Lord Baltimore's brother, who was 


fent by him to make the firſt ſettlement in Marys 


land, landed at Patowmeck Town, where the We» 
rowance being a child, Archihau, bis uncle, who 
governed his territories in his minority, received 
the Engliſh in a friendly manner. From Patows 


meck the Governor went to Piſcattaway, about twenty | 


leagues higher, where he found many Indians af 
ſembled, and among them an Engliſhman, captain 


N 2 Fleet, who had lived there ſeveral years in 


great elleem with the natives, Captain Fleet 
erg the Wetowance or Prince on board the go- 
. Yernor's pinnace, to treat with him. Mr, Cal- 
ET; : vert 


— 
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vert aſked him, whether he was willing he and his 
people ſhould ſettle in his country, in caſe they 
found a place convenient for them? The Wero- 
wance replied, I will not bid you go, neither will I 
bid you ſtay, but you may uſe your own diſcte- 
tion. [be Indians finding their Werowance ſtaid 
on board longer than they expected, crowded down 
to the water - ſide to look after him, fearing the Eng- 
liſh had killed him, and they were not ſatisfied, till 
he ſhewed himfelf 6 Rhino, to appezſe them. ' The 
natives, who fied from St. Clements Ifle, when they 
ſaw the Engliſh came as friends, returned to their 
habitations; and the governor, not thinking it ad- 
viſcable to ſettle ſo bigh up the river, in the infan- 
cy of that colony, ſent bis pinnaces down the rt- 
ver, and went with captain Fleet to a river on the 
north fide of Patowmeck, within ſour or five leagues 
of its mouth, which is called St. George's River. 
He went up four leagues in bis long boat, and came 
to the town of Yoamaco, from whence the Indians 
of that neighbourhood are called Yoamacoes. The 
governor landed, and treated with the Werowance 
there, acquainting him with the occaſion of his co» 
ming; to which the Indian ſaid little, but invited 
him to his houſe, entertained him kindly, and gave 
him his own bed to lie on. The next day he ſhew- 
ed him the country, and the governor determining 


to make the firſt ſettlement there, ordered his ſhip 


and pinnaces to come thither to him, To make his 
entry the more ſafe and peaceable, he preſented the 
Werowance and Wiſos, or principal men of the 
town, with ſome Engliih cloth, axes, houghs and 
knives, which they accepted very kindiy, and free- 
I conſented that he and his company ſhould dwell = 
5 in one part of their town, relerving the other for 
l themſelves. 
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themſelves. Thoſe Indians who inhabited that pars 
which was aſſigned the Engliſh, readily abandoned 
their houſes to them; and Mr. Calvert immediate» 
ly ſet hands to work, to plant corn, The natives 
agreed further, to leave the whole town to the Eng- 
liſh, as foon as their harveſt was in; which they 
did accordingly, and both Engliſh and Indians pro- 
miſed to live friendly together. If any injury was 


done on either part, the nation offending was to 


make ſatisfattiov, Thus, on the 27th of March, 
1634, the governor took poſſeſſion of the town, and 
named it St. Mary's. : 

There happened an event which very much fa» 
cilitated this treaty with the Indians. The Saſque- 
hanocks, a warlike people, dwelling between Che- 
ſeapeak Bay and Delaware Bay, were wont to make 
incurſions on their neighbours, partly for dominion, 
and partly for booty, of which the women were moſt 
defired by them. The Yoamacoes, fearing theſe 


Saſquchanocks, had, a year before the Engliſh ar- 
rived, refolved to deſert their habitations, and re- 


move higher into the country: many of them were 


actually gone, and the reſt p eparing to follow them. ; 
The ſhip and pinnaces arriving at the town, the In- 
dians were amazed and terrified at the fight of them, 
eſpecially at hearing their cannon thundet, when 


they came to an anchor. 


The firſt thing that Mr. Calvert did, was to fix a 
court ot guard, and erect a ſtore houſe; and he had 
not been there many days, before Sir John Harveys 
governor of Virginia, came thither to viſit him, as 


did ſeveral Indian Werowances, and many mow 
Indians, from - ſeveral parts of the continent: 
mong others, came the king of Patuxent, and, 155 
ing carried aboard the ſhip, then at anchor in the 
river, 
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river, was placed between the governor of Virgi- 
via and the governor of Maryland, at an entertain- 
.. ment made for him and others. A Patuxent In- 
dian coming aboard, and ſeeing bis king thus ſeat- 
ed, ſtarted back, thinking he was ſurprized; he 
would fain have leaped over board, and could not 
be perſuaded to enter the cabin, till the Wero- 
wace himfelf came and ſatisfied him he was in no 
danger. This king had formerly been taken pri- 
foner by the Engliſh of Virginia. After the ſtore- 
houſe was finiſhed, and the ſhip unladen, Mr. Cal- 
vert ordered the colours to be brought aſhore, which: 
was done with great ſolemnity, the gentlemen and 
their ſervants attending, in arms: ſeveral vollies 


were fired a ſhip-board and aſhore, as alfo the can» - 


non, at which the natives were ſtruck with admira- 
tion, ſuch at leaſt as had not heard the firing of 
pieces of ordinance before, to whom it could not 
but be dreadful. 

The kings of Patuxent and Yoamaco were pre- 
- fent at this ceremony, with many other Indians of 


Yoamaco; and the Werowance of Patuxent took 


that occaſion to adviſe the Indians of Yoamaco to- 
be careful to keep the league they had made with 
the Engliſh. He ſtaid in town ſeveral days, and was 

full of his Indian compliments: when he went a- 
way, he made this ſpeeeh to the governor; I love 
tte Engliſh ſo well, that if they ſhould go about to 
kill me, if I had ſo much breath as to ſpeak, I 


would command my people not to revenge my 
death; for I know they would not do ſuch a thing, 


except it was through my own fault. | 
This infant colony ſupplied themſelves with In- 
dian corn at Barbadoes, which at their firſt arrival 
my ** to uſe, to ſave their ä ſtore of meal 
and 
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and oat- meal. The Indian women perceiving their 
ſervants did not know how to dreſs it, made their 
bread for. them, and taught them to do it them» 
ſelves. There was Indian corn enough in the eoun- 
try, and theſe new adventurers ſoon after ſhipped 
off 10,000 buſhels for New England, to purchaſe 
ſalt fiſh and other proviſions. While the Eng- 
liſh and Indians lived at St. Mary's together, the 
natives went every day to hunt with the new comers 
for deer and turkies, which, when they had caught, 
they gave to the Englith, or ſold for knives, beads, 
and ſuch like triſles. They alſo brought them good 
ſtore of fiſh, and behaved themſelves very kindly, 
ſuffering their women and children to come among 
them, which was a certain fign of their confidence 
in them. | 

Moſt of the Indians Rill follow the religion and 
cuſtoms of their anceſtorsz and are not become ei- 
ther more pious or more polite by the company of 
the Engliſh. 

As to their radon they have all of them ſome 
dark notion of God; and ſome of them brighter ones, 
if a perſon may be believed, who had this confeſſion 
from the mouth ofan Indian : * That they believed God 
* was univerſally beneficent; that his dwelling was in 

Heaven above, and the influences of his goodneſs 
reached to the earth beneath; that he was in⸗ 
comprehenfible in his excellence, and enjoyed all 
poſſible felicity, that his duration was eternal, his 
perfection boundleſs, and that he poſſeſſes ever- 


a a «a a aa a 


rationally of the being of a God, as a chriſtian, 
divine, or philoſopher, could bave done ; but when 
de came to juſtify their worſhipping of the devil, 
hom they call * his notions were very hete- 

| rodox. 


laſting happineſs.“ 80 far the ſavage talked as 
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rodox. He ſaid. Tis true, God is the giver of all 
good things, but they flow naturally and promiſ- 
cuouſly from bim; that they are ſhowered down 
upon all men indifferently, without diſtinction; 
that God does not trouble himſelf with the im- 
pertinent affairs of men, nor is concerned at what 
they do; but leaves them to make the moſt of 
their free-will, and to ſecure as many as they 
can of the good things that flow from bim; 
that therefore it was to no purpoſe either to 
fear or worſhip him; but, on the contrary,. 
if they did not pacify the evil ſpirit, he would 
ruin their health, peace, and plenty, he being 
always viliting them in the air, thunder, ors 

&c.“ 

As to the idol which they all worſhip, and is 
kept in a temple, called Quiocaſan, he ſeemed to 
bave a very indifferent opinion of its divinity, and 
cried out upon the juggling of the priefts——This 
man does not talk like a common ſavage, and there« 
fore we may ſuppoſe he had ſtudied the matter more 
than his countrymen; who, tor the generality, pay 
a great deal of devotion to the idol, and r 
him as their chief deity. 

Their prieſts and conjurors are highly. reve 
renced by them. They are given extremely to 
pawawing or conjuringz and one of them very 
lately conjured a ſhower of rain for a gentleman's 
plantation in a time of drought, for two bottles of 
rum. We are not apt to give credit to ſuch ſuper: 
' natural events; and had we not found this in an 
author who was on the ſpot, we ſhould have red 
it as a table, Sy 

Their prieſts promiſe fine women, eternal ſpring, 


and every pleaſure in pecfection, in the other world, 
| which 


- 
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which charmed them in this; and threaten them 
with lakes of fire and torments, by a fairy in the 
ſhape of an old woman. They are often bloody in 
their ſacrifices, and offer up young children to the 
devil. They have a ſuperſtitious eeiemony among 
them, which they call Huſkanawing, and is perform- 
ed thus: they ſhut up ten or twelve young men, 
the molt deſerving among them, about twenty years 
of age, in a ſtrong inclo!ure, made on purpoſe, like 


a ſugar-loaf, and every way open like a lattice, for 


the air to paſs through. They are kept there for 
ſeveral months, and are allowed to have no ſuſte- 
nance but the infuſion or decoction of paiſonous in- 
toxicating roots, which turns their brain, and "OP 
run ſtark mad, 

By this 'tis pretended they loſe the temem- 


| brance of all former things, even of their pa» 


rents, treaſure, and language, as if they had drank 
of the water of oblivion, drawn out of the lake of 
Lethe. | 
W hen they have been in this condition as long 
as their chſtom direCts, they leſſen this intoxicating 
potion 3/ and by degrees the young men receive the 
uſe of their ſenſes; but before they are quite well, 
they are ſhewn in their towns; and the youth wha 
have been buſkinawed are afraid to diſcover the 
leaſt Ggu of their remembering any thing of their 
palt lives; for in ſuch. caſe, they mult be huſka» 
nawed again; and they are diſciplined ſo ſeverely | 
the ſecond time, that it generally kills them 
After the young men have paſſed this trial, they 
are Coucarouſes, or men of quality in their nations z 
and the Indians ſay they do it to take away from 
youth all childiſh impreſſions, and that ſtrong im- 


partiality | 
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partiality to perſons and things, which is contract- 
ed before reaſon comes to take place. 

The Indian prieſts, to command the reſpect of 
the people, make themſelves look as ugly and ter- 
rible as they can: the conjurers always ſhare with 
them in their deeeit, and they gain by it: the In- 
dians conſult both of them before they go on any 
enterprize: There are no prieſteffes or witches a- 
mong them. I bey erect altars on every remarka- 
ble occaſion, and have temples built like their com- 


mon cabbins, in which their idol ſtands, and the 


corpſe of their kings and rulers are preſerved. 
They have no ſort of literature among them 

and their way of communicating things from one to 

another, is by hieroglyphicks, They make their 


accounts by units, tens, hundreds, &c. as the En. 


gliſh do; but they reckon their years by cohonks 
or winters, and divide every year into five ſeaſons, 
the budding time, the earing of the corn, the ſum- 
mer, the harveſt, and the winter. 

Their months they count by moons. They dis 
vide the day into three parts, the riſe, pawer, and 
lowering of the ſun; and keep their accounts by 
knots on a ſtring, or notches on a ſtick; of which 


Captain Smith relates a very pleaſant ſtory; that 


when the Princeſs Pocahonta came for England, a 
Couracouſe, or lord of her own nation, attended 


her: his name was Uttamaccomack z and king 
Powhatan; Pocahonta's father, com e him when 


be arrived in England, to count the people, and 
give him an account of their number. Urtamacco- 


mack, when he came aſhore, got a ſtick, intending 
to count them by notches; but he ſoon found that 


bis arithmetic would be to no purpoſe, and threw 
away his ſtick, At his ceturn, the king alced him, 
how 


& 
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how many people there were? and he replied, 
count the ſtats of the ſky, the leaves upon the trees, 
and the ſand upon the ſea- ſhore, and you will know 
how many; for ſuch is the number of * Pye 
in England. | 
They eſteem the marriage vow as hs * ſas 
cred of all engagements, and abhor div os: adul- 
tery is the moſt enen of crimes awapgh 
them. | 
Their maidens are very chaſts-; ; and 1 one 
vi them happens to have a child before marriage, 
her fortune is ſpoiled. They are very ſprightly 
and good humoured, and the women generally 
bandſome. Their manner of handling inlants is 
very rough: As ſoon as the child is born, they 
plunge it over head and ears in cold water, and 
then bind it naked to a board, making a hole in the 


proper place for evacuztion. Between the child 


and the board they put ſome cotton- wool;. or fur, 
and let it lie in this poſture till the bones begin to 
harden, the joints to knit, and the limbs to grow 
ſtrong: Then they looſen it from the board, and 
let it crawl about where it pleaſes. From this cuf: 
tom, *cis ſaid the Indians derive the neatneſs and 
exactneſs of their limbs, which are the inoſt per- 
fect in the world. Some of them are of a gigans 
tick ſtature, live to a great age, and are ſtronget 
than others; but there is never a crooked, bandfs 
legged, or ill-ſhapen Indian to be ſeen, Some na- 
tions of them are very tall and large limb'd, but o- 
- thers ate ſhort and ſmall: their complexion is a 
cheſnut brown and tawny. They paint themſelves 


with a pecone-root, which ſtains them of a reddiſh _—- * * 


colour. bey are clear when they are young, greaſ- 
ng and ſunning makes their {kin turn hard and 
| black, 
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black. Their hair, for the moſt part, is coal black, ; 
ſo are their eyes: they wear their hair cut after ſe- 
veral whimfical modes, the perſons of note always 
keeping a long lock behind: the women wear it 
very long, hanging it at their backs or twiſted up with 
beads; and allthe better ſort adorn their heads with 
a kind of coronet. 'The men have no beards, and 
to prevent their having any, uſe certain devices, 
- which they will not communicate to the En- 
gliſh. | 
their cloaths are a mantle girt cloſe in the mid- 

dle, and underneath a piece of cloth tied round 
their waiſt, and reaching down to the middle of the 
thigh. The common ſort only tie a piece of cloth _ 
or ſkin round the middle, As for their food, they 
boil, broil, or roaſt all the met they eat: honomy 
is the ſtanding diſh, and conſiſts of Indian corn 
ſoaked, broken in a mortar, and then boiled in wa— 
ter over a gentle fire for ten or twelve hours toge- 
ther. They diaw and pluck their fowls, ſkin and 
paunch their quadrupeces ; but dreſs their fiſh with 
their ſcales on, without putting: they leave the 
ſcales, entrails and bones, till they eat the fiſh, when 
they throw the offal away. Their food is chiefly 
| beves, turtle, ſeveral ſpecies of ſnakes, broth made 
of deer's humbles, peas, beans, &c. They have no 
ſet meals; they eat when they are hungry, and drink 
nothing but water. Their bread is made of Indian 
cCorn, wild oats, or the ſeed of the ſun- flower: they 

eat it alone, and not with meat, 

Ibey travel always on foot, with a gun or bow. 
They live upon the game they kill, and lie under 

a tree upen a little high graſs. 1 he Engliſh probi - 
bie them to keep corn, ſheep or hogs, leſt they 
ſhould ſteal their neigbbout 8. | 


When 
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When they come to rivers, they preſently patch 
up 2 canoe of birch bark, croſs over in it, and leave 
it on the river's bank, if they think they ſhall not 
want it; otherwiſe they carry it along with 
them. b 
I heir way of receiving ſtrangers is by the pipe 

or calumut of peace. Of this Pere Henepin has 
given a large account in his voyages, and the pipe 
is as follows : They fill a pipe of tobacco larger and 
bigger than any common pipe, light it, and then 
the chief of them takes a whiff, gives it to the ſtran- 
ger, and if he ſmoaks of it, 'tis peace; if not, war: 
if peace, the pipe is handed all round the com- 

pany. . e | a 

be diſeaſes of the Indians are very few, and ea» 
ſy to be cured : they for the moſt part ariſe from 
exceſhve heats and colds, which. they get off by 
ſweating, As for aches, and ſettled pains in the 
Joints or limbs, they uſe cauſticks and ſcatifying. 
The prieſts. are their phyficians, and from their 
childbood are taught the nature and uſe of fimples, 
in which their knowledge is excellent: but they 
will not communicate it, pretending it is a gift of 
God's; and by this myſtery, they make it the more 
valuable. 155 | - 

Their riches conſiſt in furs, peak, roenoke, and 
pearl. Their peak and roenoke ate made of ſhells; 
the peak an Engliſh bugle; the roenoke is a piece 
of cockle, drilled through like a bead. Before the 
Engliſh came among them, the peak and roenoke 
were all their treaſure 3 but now they fet a value 
on their fur and pearl, and are greedy of keeping 


quantities of them together. The pe! Is .: 


good, and formerly was not fo rare as it is at this 
3 


They 
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They bad no iron tools before the Engliſh btougbt 
them over: their knives. were ſharpened reeds, or 
ſhells, their axes ſharp ſtones, They rubbed fire, 
by turning the end of a hard piece of wood upon 
the fide of one that is ſoft and dry, which at laſt 
would burn. They felled great trees by burning 
them down at the root, having ways of keeping the 


fire from aſcending. They hollowed them with a 
gentle fire, and ſcraped the trunk clean; and this 


made_their canoes, of which fome were thirty 
feet long. They are very good handycraſt- 


men, and what they do is generally neat and 


convenient. 

Their kingdoms deſcended to the next 5 male 
or female; and they were very exact in preſerving 
the ſucceſſion in the right line. If, as it often hap» 
pened, one great prince ſubjected the other, thoſe 
conqueſts commonly were loſt at his death, and the 
nations returned again to the obedience of their na- 
tural princes. Lhey have no written laws, neither 
can they have any, having no letters. Their lands 


are in common, and their werowances, or judges, 
are all lord chancellors, deciding cauſes and inflict- 
ing puniſhments according as they think fil. Theſe 
| Werowances, and the Coucarouſes, are their terms 


to diltinguiſh their men of quality; the former are 


their war captains, and the latter ſuch as have paſt 
the trial of buſkanawing. Their prieſts and con- 
jurors have great authority among them. They 


have ſervants whom they call black boys, and are 


vety exact in requiring the reſpect that is due to 


their ſeveral qualities. | 
Moſt of the Indians live on the Adern ſhore, 
whece they have two or three little towns; ſome of 
them go over to the other ſide in winter time to 
hunt 
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hunt for deer, being generally employed by the 
Engliſh. They take delight in nothing elſe, and 
'tis very rare that any of them will embrace the 
chriſtian way of living and worſhip. There are not 
above 500 fighting Indians in all the province; the 


cauſe of their diminiſhing proceeded not from' wars. 
with the Engliſh, for they bave had none with them 


worth ſpeaking of, but from their perpetual diſcords 
and wars among themſelves. The female ſex bave 
always (wept away a great many. 

One thing is obſervable in them, though they 
are a people very timorous, and cowardly in fight, 
yet when taken priſoners and condemned, they will 
die like heroes, braving the moſt exquiſite tortures 
that can be invented, and ſinging all m_ time they 
are upon the rack. 

We find ſeveral of the Indians adi actions 
which would do honour to the greateſt heroes of an- 
tiquity: thus captain Smith, who was one of the 
firſt adventurers in planting the colony of Virginia, 
being taken priſoner, while he was making diſco- 
veries, by king Oppecamcanough, he not only ſpared 
Mr, Smith's life, but carried him to his town and 
feaſted him; and afterwards preſented him to Pow- 
hatan, the chief king of the ſavages, who, would 
have beheaded him, had he not been 'faved/by. 
interceſſion and generoſity of his daughter B. 
honta, who, when Mr. Smith's head was on the 
block, and ſhe could not prevail with her father to 
give him his lite, put ber own head upon his, and 
ventured receiving of the blow, to ſave him, though 
ſhe was then ſcarce thirteen years of age. 

Some time after Sir Thomas Dale ſent captain 


 Argrall to Powtowmack to buy corn, where he met 


with Pocahonta. He invited her to ceme aboard 


=. his | 
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his ſhip, which with ſome ſmall difficulty he con- 
ſented to, being betrayed by the king of Poſtcany, 
brother to the king of Potowmack, en whom ſhe 
then reſided. : 

Argall having got her into his cuſtody, detained 
her, and carried her to James Town, intending to 


oblige her father king Powhatan to come to what 


terms he pleaſed for the deliverance of his daughter, 
Though the king loved her tenderly, yet he would 
not do any thing for her ſake which he thought was 


not for his own and the nation's intereſt; not would 


he be prevailed upon to conclude a firm treaty of peace, 
ill be heard his daughter, who turned chriſtian, 
was chriſtened Rebecca, and married to Mr. John 
Rolfe, an Engliſn gentleman, her uncle giving her 
in marriage in the church. 

Pow haton approved of the marriage, took it for 
a ſincere token of friendſhip, and was fo pleaſed 


with it, that he concluded a league with the Engiiſh 


in the year 1613. 

Some time after Sir Thomas Dale going for 
England, took Mr. Rolſe and his wife Pocahonta 
with him, and arrived at Plymouth, 

Captain Smith hearing the lady who had 


been ſo kind to him was arrived in England, and 


being engaged at that time in a voyage to New 
England, which hindred his waiting on ber him- 
ſelf, petitioned Queen Anne, conſort to King James, 
on ber behalf, ſetting forth the civilities he had re- 
ceived from her, and obligations ſhe had laid upon 
the Engliſh, by the ſervices ſhe had done them with 
her father. | 
The: Queen received this petition very graciouſ- 
ly; and before captain Smith embarked for New 


England, Mr. Rolfe came with hit wite from Ply- 


mouth 
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mouth to London. The ſmoke of the city offend - 
ing her, he took lodgings for her at Brentford, and 
thither captain Smith went with ſeveral friends to 
wait on her. : 
Pocahonta was told all along that captain Smith 
was dead, to excuſe his not coming to Virginia a- 
gain; from which he had been diverted, by ſettling 
a colony in New England. Wherefore, when this 
lady ſaw him, thinking the Engliſh had injured her 
in telling her a falſity, which ſhe had ill deſerved 
from them, ſhe was ſo angry, that ſhe would not 
deign to ſpeak to him; but at laſt, with much per- 
ſuaſion and attendance, -was reconciled, and talked 
freely to him: ſhe then put him in mind of the 
obligations ſhe had laid upon him, and reproached 
him for forgetting her, with an air ſo lively, and 
words ſo ſenſible, that one might have ſeen nature 
abhors nothing more than ingratitude; a vice that 
even the very ſavages deteſt. 5 
Sbe was carried to court by the Lady Delaware, 
and entertained by ladies of the farſt quality, towards 
whom ſhe behaved herſelf with ſo much grace and 
| majeſty, that ſhe confirmed the bright character 
| captain Smith had given of her. The whole court 
was charmed with the decency and grandeur. of her 
deportment ſo much, that the poor gentleman, her 
huſband, was threatened to be called to an account 
for marrying a princeſs royal without the king's cons 
ſent; though in that, King James ſhewed a very 
notable piece of king- craft, for there was no like- 
 lihood that Mr Rolfe, by marrying Pocatonta, 
could any way endanger the peace of his domi- 
#* nions;- or that his alliance with the king of Wie- 
comoco could concern the king of Great Britain: 
Indeed, we are told, that upon a fair and full re- 
| * pPteſentatien 
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. preſentation of the matter, the king was pleaſed to 


be ſatisfied, 


The Lady Pocahonto having been entertained ; 


with all manner of reſpe& in England, was taken ill 


at Graveſend, where ſhe lay in order to embark for 


Virginia: ſhe died there with all the ſigns of a ſin- 
cere chriſtian, and true penitent. 


She had one ſon by Mr. Rolfe, whoſe © VI 


are at this day in good repute in Virginia, and in- 
berit lands by deſcent from her, 

The language of the Indians is lofty, but nar- 
row; the accent and emphaſis of ſome of their words 
are great and ſweet, as Uſtorockon, Rancocas, Ori- 
ſton, Shakameron, Poqueſſin, all names of places, 
and as ſonorous as any in Attica; then for ſweet- 
neſs they have their anna mother, iſſimus brother, 


nelap fin, and uſque oret very good, pone bread, 


. morridge walk a burying. place, ſcaw a woman, falop 
a man, pappoes a child. 

The captains acquainted Mr, Carew that the un- 
friendly Indians were not the only enemies he had 
to fear, for he muſt expect to encounter with great 
dange rs and difficulties, as rattle: ſnakes, horn-ſnakes, 


| black- ſnakes, lions, leopards, bears, wolves, and 


wild cats, However, this did not diſhearten our 
hero, for he was reſolved to attempt regaining his 
liberty, let the conſequence be what it would. The 
captains then gave him a pocket compals to ſteer 
by, a ſteel and tinder-box, a bag of cakes, a cheeſe 
and ſome rum, telling him, he muſt leave the three» 
notched road a little way off, and ſteer to his left 


hand; (in Maryland they diſtinguiſh the roads by 


tetters or notches cut out on the trees) that he 
mult travel by night, and lie concealed in the day, 
for forty miles; and then he would come to a 


part 
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part of the country quite uninhabited z; from 
thence he would enter the Indian country, They 
likewiſe told him, that all the wild beaſts were 


afraid of fire, ſo that his beſt defence would be 
to ſtrike a light and kindle ſome ſticks whenever 


he was apprehenſive of being attacked by uy of .) 
them. 

Our hero baving received theſe and fangs . 
neceſſary inſtructions, and having returned his ge- 
nerous bene factors many thanks for their kindneſs, 
bidding them farewel with tears, ſet out on his 
dangetous journey about three o'clock in the after= 
noon. hHe had not travelled far, before he began 
to reflect on his melancholy condition: alone, un- 


armed, unacquainted with the way, galled with a 


heavy yoke, expoſed every moment to the molt 


imminent dangers, and dark tempe(tuous night 


approaching with all its horrors, increaſed his terrors: - 


his ears were now aſſaulted with the. diſmal yells 


and cryings of wild beaſts of different forts; but 
remembering the inſtructions he had received from 


the captains, he ſoon ſtruck fire, and kindled ſome | 
| Ricks, and was obliged the whole. night to ſwing 


a firebrand round his head; the Gght of which kept 
the wild beaſts from coming near: for though they: 
often came and looked upon him, yet they ſoon 
turned tail again, ſeeing the fire, However, it was 


with great joy he ſaw day-light appear, at firſt dawn 


of which he was quite freed from theſe troubleſome 
gueſts: he had now nothing to do but to ſeek the 


thickeſt tree he could find, and climbing up into 


it, he took ſome refreſhment of ſleep, which 
he had great need of, having travelied hard all 


night. He afterwards eat ſparingly of his cheeſe 


and biſcuit, fearing they might not laſt till he could 
8 14 get 
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get a freſh ſupply, and then took a pretty large dram 


of rum, with which, finding his ſpirits much re- 
freſhed, and*night coming on, he began his joui- 
ney again, travelling in the ſame manner as the pre- 


ceding night, with a firebrand whirling round bis 
head. In this manner, travelling by night and con- 


cealing himſelf by day, he went on for four days, 
. when he reached the blue mountains, where he 


thought himſelf out of any danger of purſuit, or be- 


ing ſtopped for want of a paſs. He now travelled 
by day, meeting with great multitudes of buffalos, 
black bears, deers, wolves, and wild turkies, the 


latter being ſo large as to weigh thirty or forty 
pounds: none of theſe creatures offered to attack 


him; but walking one day on the fide of a ſmall 
rivulet, almoſt loſt in thought, he was ſuddenly a- 
larmed by ſomething he heard plunging in the wa- 
ter, and turning his head on the fide from whence 
the noiſe came, he was ſtruck with the ſight of a 
great white bear, who being likewiſe diſturbed, 
raiſed herſelf immediately, and made towards him. 


Our hero now thought there was no eſcape; how- 


ever, with great preſence of mind, he ſtepped aſide 
to a furze buſh, and ſtriking light with all the haſte 
he could, ſet it on fire; at the fight of which the 
bear, who was now within a very ſmall diſtance 
from him, turned about, and went a ay roaring 
hideouſly. 45: 

Some time after this, be was comically alarmed 
by an inoffenſive animal: as he was walking along 
a deer- track, he chanced to eſpy a very fine tortoiſe- 
thell-box, as he imagined, though he could not con- 
ceive how it could be dropped there; and thinking 


he might make good advantage of it among the 


RA, mw it into his Pocket: he had not gone 
pr ( far, 
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far, before he heard a hiſſing noiſe, which ſeemed 
to be very near; he immediately thought it to be 
ſome venomous ſnake, and endeavoured to avoid 
it, by going out of the path he was in; but till 
the noiſe ſeemed to purſue him; at laſt looking 
down, he ſees a little ugly black head peeping out 
of his pocket, which he found came out of what he 

had picked up for a box; he with much ado lips 

his fingers into his pocket, takes out his ſuppoſed 

box, and flings it to the ground, when the creature 
opening the upper from the under thell, marched a- 
way: this was, as he afterwards found, no other 

than a land tortoiſe, x 

He found his journey very often obſtructed by 
rivers and rivulets, which he was obliged either to 


_ wade through or ſwim over, At length, after ma- 


ny days tireſome travel, being grievouſly galled by 


his yoke or collar, he diſcovered ſeveral tracts of the 


Indians; never did more different paſhons agitate 
the breaſt of any man, than did the. breaſt of our 
hero at this time: on the one fide, he was over- 
joyed at the fight of the tract of any human crea- 


ture, thinking he ſhould now get rid of his heavy 


collar, as well as get ſome refreſhment of proviſions, 
his own baving been exhauſted for almoſt two days 
paſt; but he had not pleaſed himſelf long with theſe 
reflections, before the idea of the barbarous and un- 
friendly Indians ſtruck into his mind, for he was 
quite uncertain whether the footſteps he diſcovers 
ed might lead him to the good and friendly Indians, 
or to thoſe barbarous and inhuman wretches: he 
now repreſented himſelf as ſet upon by theſe, againſt 
whom he had no arms to defend himſelf, cruelly 
tormented, and at laſt flain as a victim in ſome of 
their bloody ſacrifices. It was about the evening 
6 202] "M4: | when 
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when he diſcovered theſe footſteps, and he paſſed 
the whole night in this tormenting ſuſpenſe: very | 
early in the morning, he diſcovered five Indians at a 
diſtance; his fears repreſented them in the moſt 
-  frightfu] colours; they ſeemed of a gigantick ſta- 
ture, and he thought he could perceive their faces 
to be very flat and broad, which was the charac- 
teriſtic or mark of the unfriendly Indians. This 
ſtruck him with unuſual dread, and he now gave 
himſelt over for loſt, as he ſaw they had eſpyed him, 
and were making towards him: they coming near- 
er, he perceived them to be clothed in deer fkins, 
their bair to be exceeding long, hanging down a 
great way over their ſhoulders; and to his inex - 
pre ſſible joy, diſtinguiſhed they had guns in their 
hands, which was a ſure fign to him they were the 
friendly Indians, This raiſed his ſpirits, and he 
approached-them in a ſuppliant manner, making 
figns that he craved their aſſiſtance. The Indians 
accoſted him with clapping their hands on their 
heads, and crying huſh me a top, which in their 
language fignifies good-morrow; then taking bold 
of his collar, they repeated to one another, in bro- 
ken Engliſh, a runaway! a runaway! Preſently af- 
ter came up two more Indians, one of whom was a 
perſon of a fine majeſtic preſence, whoſe dreſs was 
by far more magnificent than any of the others. 
His babit being a moſt beautiful panther's ſkin laced 
with fur; his hair was adorned with a great variety 
of fine feathers, and his face painted of a great ma- 
ny colours. By theſe marks of diſtintion, Mr. 
Carew ſuppoſed him to be their king or prince, and 
indeed ſuch he was; he ſpoke very good Engliſh, 
and accoſted him as the others had done before; 
he then had him brought to a wigwam, which is a 

names 
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name they give their houſes, which are no more 
than ſtakes drove into the ground, covered over with 
deer or other ſkins. Here obſerving that our hero 
was grievouſly hurt by his collar, this good king 
immediately ſet himſelf about freeing him from it; 
but as he had no proper tools for that purpoſe, he 
was at a great loſs how to execute it; but at laſt, ta- 
king the ſteel of Mr. Carew's tinder-box, he jagged 
it into a kind of a ſaw, with which he cut off his 
collar, but not without much labour, his majeſty 
fweating heartily at the work. He then carried 
him into his own wigwam, which appeared hand- 
fomely furniſhed. Here he ordered ſome Indian 
bread and other refreſhments to be ſet before Mr. 
Carew, who eat very heartily. During this the 
prince acquainted him his name was George Lilly» 
craft: that his father was one of thoſe kings who 
were in England in the reign of Queen Anne; 
and then ſhewed him ſome fine laced clothes, which 
he ſaid were made a preſent of to him by the late 
King George of England, (meaning his late ma- 
jeſty King George the firſt:) be expreſſed a 
great affection for his brother kings of England, 
as he called them, and for the Engliſh nation in 
general. Soon after came in the queen, dreſſed 
in a ſhort jacket, leading in her hand a young 
prince, who both repeated the word runaway once or 
twice. | 
Next day the king preſented him to the wiſos, 
or chief men of the town, who received him with a 
great deal of civility, and tokens of high eſteem: 
He eat every day at the king's table, and had a 
lodging aſſigned him in his wigwam, and grew 
every day more and more in eſteem among them, 
bilo conſulted in all matters of aii Thus 
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Judden are the ſcenes of liſe ſhifred and changed, 


that a brave man will never deſpair, under what- 
{oever misfortunes; for our bero, who but a few 
weeks before was treated like a beaſt of burthen, 
heavily loaded, cruelly whipped, coarſely fed, and 
all by the inſolence and inhumanity.of his own 
countrymen, is now ſeated-in a ſtrange country, 
with kings and princes, and conſulted by a whole 
nations | 


King Lillycraft, who was a man of very. RI 
natural ſenſe, uſed to diſcourſe with, and aſked Mr. 


Carew many queſtions of the cuſtoms. and manners 
of his brother kings in England: being told one 
day that the king of England never ſtirred abroad 
without being ſurrounded with a great number of 


armed men, whom he paid for defending him, and 


fighting for him, he very Gmply afked, Who he 


was afraid of? or, whether he was conſtantly at 


' war With any ae ern king, who might fall up- 
on him unawares? Being told to the contrary, he 
exprefied very great ſurprize, and could not con- 
ceive of what uſe theſe armed men were, when the 
king had no enemy; adding, When I am at war, 
my whole people are my guard, and fight for me 
without being paid for it, and would each of them 


lay dewn his life to defend mine; and when I am 


at peace, I can fear. no evil from my own people, 


therefore have no need of armed men about me. 


Being told another time, that the king of England 
kept bhimſelf generally in his wigwam, or palace, 
ſurrounded by ceitain officers, who permitted no 


one to come near him, but by their permiſſion, 
which was the greateſt difficulty in the world to ob- 
tain, and that not a thouſandth part of the people who 
lived in the town where bis palace Was, had ever 


once 


-_ 
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once ſeen bim in their lives, he turned away from 
Mr. Carew in a paſſion, telling he, He was certain 
he deceived him, and belied his good brother of 
England; for how, adds he, can he be the king of 
a people, whom he hath no knowledge of ? or, how 
can he be beloved by his ſubjets, who have never 
ſeen him? How can he redreſs their grievances, 
hear their complaints, and provide for their wants? 
How can he lead his people againſt their enemies ? 
or, how know what his ſubjects ſtand in need of, in 
the diſtant parts of his kingdom, if he fo ſeldom ſtits 
out of his wigwam? Being told that the king of 
England was informed of, and tranſacted all this by 
means of the officers that were about him; he re- 
plied, It might be ſo ; but if he ſhould ever chance 
to go to England, he ſhould talk with his good 
friend the king upon theſe matters, as he could not 
clearly apprehend how they cou'd be. For my part, 
adds he, I know and am known by all my ſubjects; 
I appear daily among them, hear their complaints, 
and redreſs their grievances, and am acquainted - 
with every place in my kingdom. Being told, the 
people of England paid their king yearly vaſt ſums 
out of the profits of their labour; he laughed, and 
cried, O! poor King! adding, I have often given 
to my ſubjects, but never received any thing | from 


them. * 


Hunting being the principal employment 1 
diverſion of the Indians, at which they are very ex- 
pert, Mr. Carew had an opportunity of gratifying to- 
the utmoſt his taſte for this diverſion, there ſcarce paſ- 
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ſing a day but he was a party among them, at ſome 
hunting match or other, and moſt generally with 
the king himſelf. He was now grown into ſo great 
reſpe& among them, that they offered him a wife 
out of the principal families of the place, nearly re- 
lated to the king; but our hero, notwithſtanding 
theſe honours, could not forget his native country, 
the love of which glowed within his breaſt ; he had, 
therefore, for ſome time, formed the defign of leav- 
ing them, and very ſoon after this found an oppor 
tunity of doing ſo. 

One day, being out a hunting, they chanced 
to fall in company with ſome other Indians, near 
the river Delaware; and when the chaſe was over, 
ſat down to be merry together, and having got 
ſome rum amongſt them, they drank pretty freely, 
and fell to finging and _— after their country 
faſhion. 

Mr. Carew took this opportunity of Gpping 
out; and going down to the river fide, ſeizes one 
of the canoes; and though he was entirely unac- 
quainted with the method of managing them, boldly 
puſhes from ſhore, landing near Newcaſtle in Pen- 

ſylvania, the place he croſſed over being called 
Duck's Creek, which communicates with the great 
river Delaware, Mr. Carew being now got, as it 
were, among his own countrymen again, ſoon tranſ- 
formed himſelf into a Quaker, * pulling off the but- 
ton from his hat, and flapping it on every ſide, he 
put on as demufe and preciſe a look, as if his whole 
family bad been Quakers, and he had never ſeen any 
other fort of people. Hete, reader, it will be ne- 
C ceſſary 


. * Moſt of the inhabitants of f Penſylvania are 8 
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ceſſary to remark, that as our hero is no longer a- 
mong the ſimple and honeſt Indians, who are not 
enough poliſhed to forget the dictates of Nature, 
but follow her in all their ways; who have not 
art enough to deceive, but ſpeak what they think, 
and act what they ſay: as he is no longer amongſt 
ſuch, but amongſt a poliſhed people, whote knows 
ledge has taught them to forget the ways of nature, 
and to act every thing in diſguiſe; whoſe hearts 
and tongues are as far diſtant aſunder, as the North 
from the South Pole, and who daily over-reach one 
another in the molt common occurrences of life : ' 
we hope it will be no diſgrace to our hero, if 
among ſuch he appears as poliſhed as the beſt, and 
puts on a freſh diſguiſe as often as it ſuits his con- 
veniency. 

The firſt houſe he went to was a Barber's, of 
whoſe aſſiſtance he had indeed need enough, not 
having ſhaved his beard fince he leſt the ſhip: here 
he told a moving (tory, ſaying, his name was John 
Elworthy, of Briſtol; that he had been artfully kid» 
napped by one damuel Ball, of the ſame place, and 
gone through great hardfhips in making his eſcape, 
The good barber, moved by his tale, willingly lent 
him his aſſiſtance to take off his beard; during the 
operation, he entered into a good deal of chat, tell- 
ing him, his father was ene of Exeter, and when he 
went away, gave him a Half Crown Bill, Þ and re- 
5 commended him to one Me. Wiggill, a Quaker, of 
the iame place. Here he told his moving ſtory a- 
gain, and got a Ten Shilling Bill from Mr Wig- 
gill, with recommendations to the reſt of the Qua» 

kers 


4 In Penſylvania, and other parts of the We In- 
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kers of the place, amongſt whom he got a great deal 

of money. When he took his leave, he was re- 

commended by them to the Quakers of a town call- 
ed Caſtile. Here he found a great deal of favour, | 
and made the beſt of his way to Brandywine Ferry, F 
where is room enough to lay up the whole royal 
navy of England; and from thence to Cheſter, ſo | 
called becauſe the people who firſt ſettled there, | 
came for the moſt part from Chefhire. Here are | 
above an hundred houſes, and a very good road for | 
| 


ſipping, the Delaware, on which it ſtands, being 
about three miles over. Here are a court-houſe,, 
and a priſon. - This place is alſo called Upland, 
and has a church dedicated to St. Paul, with a nu- 
merous congregation of thoſe, whom, excluſive of 
all other Chriſtians, we call Orthodox. Mr, Ca- 
rew came here on a Sunday, and ſtaid all night, 
and the next morning enquired out one Mrs. Tur- 
ner, a quaker, who formerly lived at Embercomb, 
by Minehead, in Somerſetſhire: from her he got 
a. Bill, and a recommendation to ſome quakers at. 
Derby, about five miles further, where ſhe told him 
he would find Mr. Whitefield. He hearing this, 
ſets out for Derby; but before he reached there, 
was overtaken by hundreds of people going to hear 
Mr. Whitefield preach. Friend, ſays he to one of 
them, where art thou going ſo faſt: haſt thou not 
heard, friend, ſays the other, the ſecond, Chriſt is. \ 
come? He then joined them, and proceeded to Der- 
by wich them, where he found Mr. Whitefield 
preaching in an orchard, but could get near enough 
to hear his diſcourſe, by reaſon of the great con- 
courſe of people; however, he ſeemed to be, affected | 
with it, and ſtrictly imitated the quakers in all 1 
their ſighs, groans, lifting up of the eyes, &o. 
n 
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Leaving them, he went to the fign of the Ships 
and enquiring where Mr. Whitefield lodged that 


night, was told at the Juſtice's, who was a Miller; 
he then aſked if he could have a bed there that night, 
and being told he might, paſſed the evening veep 
chearfully. 

In the morning he aſked for pen, ink, and paper, 
and ſoon drew up a moving petition in the name 
of John Moore, the ſon of a clergyman, who bad 
been taken on board the Fyger, captain Matthews, 
and carried into the Havannah, from whence be had 
got his redemption, by means of the governor of 
the city of Annapolis; that he was in the moſt de- 
plorable circumſtances, having nothing to help 
bimſelf with, and hoped he would commiſerate his 
condition. Having finiſked his petition, away 
goes he to the Miller's bouſe, where Mr. White» 
ficld lodged, and found above an bundred people 
were waiting about the door, to ſpeak to Mr. White- 
field; looking narrowly about, he eſpies a young 
lad, who he found: belonged to Mr, Whitefield; and 
going up to bim, accoſts him very civilly, and beg- 
ged he would do an unfortunate man the kindneſs 


to give that paper (giving him his petition) to Mr, 


W hitefield: the young lad readily promiſed he 


would. Preſently after comes forth Mc White» | 
field; and as foon as they perceived him, the qua- 
"kers preſſed round him, one crying, Pray thee, 


friend, come and pray by my dear wife; and ano= 
ther, Pray thee, friend, come and ſee my dear bro- 
ther. Mr. Whitcheld made his way through them 
all as well as he could toward Mr. Carew, whom 
the young, lad pointed cut to him; when he came 
up to him, he told him, He was heartily ſorry for 
his misfortunes, but that we were all liable to them, 

and 
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and that they happened by the will of God, and 
therefore it was our duty to ſubmit to them with 
patience and reſignation: then pulling out his pock- 
et- bgok, gave him three or four pounds of that 
country paper- money. Mr. Carew returned him 
thanks with all the marks of the moſt lively 
gratitude, and Mr. Whitefield wiſhing bim well to 
England, went away finging pſalms with thoſe 
who were about him; and we make no doubt but 
Mr. Carew joined with them in the melody of the 
heart, for the good ſucceſs he had had with Mr. 
Whitefield. 

From hence Bampfylde bad only ſeven miles to 
the city of Philadelphia, which is one of the fineſt 
in all America, and one of the beſt laid out cities 
in the world, the capital of Penſylvania; and was 
it full of houſes and inhabitants, according to the 
proprieter's plan, it would be a capital fit for a great 
empire. As it is, *tis a large city, conſidering its 
late foundation, moſt commodiouſly fituated between 
two navigable rivers, the Delaware and Schuylkill. 
He deſigned the town in form of an oblong ſquare, 
extending two miles in length, from one river to 
the other. The long ſtreets, eight in number, and 
two miles in length, he cut in right angles by o- 
thets of one mile in length, and ſixteen in number, 
all ſtrait and ſpacious. He left proper ſpaces for 
markets, parades, keys, meeting-houſes,' ſchools, 
hoſpitals, and other public buildings. There are a 
great number of houſes, and it encreaſes every day 
in buildings, which are all carried on regularly, ac- 
cording to the firſt plan, The city has two fronts 
on the water, one on the eaſt fide, facing the Schuyl- 
Kill, and the other on the weſt, facing the Delaware, 
- which 
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which is near two miles broad, and navigable 300 
miles, at leaſt for ſmall veſſels. The eaſtern part 
is the moſt populous, on account of the Schuylkill, 
which is navigable 860 miles above the falls. We 
have obſerved that each front of the ſtreet was to be 
two miles from river to river, as it was at firſt laid 
out; but one cannot ſuppoſe it is finiſhed in that 
manner, The ſtreets that run againſt the Schuyl-» 
kill are three quarters of a mile in length; the hou» 
ſes are ſtately, the wharfs and ware- houſes numerous 
and convenient, This city flouriſhed ſo much at 
firſt, that there were near 100 houſes, great and 
ſmall, in it in leſs than a year's time, and it has 
made anſwerable progreſs, the number of houſes, 
at this time, being above 2000, and, generally ſpeaks 
ing, better edifices than in the cities of England, a 
few excepted, and thoſe only in a few ſtreets, All 
the houſes have large orchards and gardens belong» 
ing to them; the land on which the city ſtands 18 
high and firm, and the convenience of cover, docks 
and ſprings, have very much contributed to the 


commerce of this place, where many rich merchants 


now reſide, ſome of whom are ſo wealthy, that they 
keep their coaches. Ships may ride in fix or ſeven 
fathom water, with a very good anchorage z the land 
about it is a dry wholeſome level. All owners of 


| 1000 acres and upwards, have their houſes in the 


two fronts, facing the rivers, and in the High- ſtreet, 
running from the middle of one front to the mid» 
dle of the other. Every owner of 10009 acres, hath 
about an acre in front, and the ſmaller purchaſers 
about half an acre in the back ſtreets; by which 
means the leaſt has room enough for a houſe, gar» 
den, and ſmall orchard, High ſtreet is 100 feet 


broad, ſo is Broad - ſtreet, which is in the middle of 


the | 
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the city, running from north to ſouth. In the cen- | 
tre is a ſquare of ten acres, for the ſtate houſe, mar- ) 
ket- houſe, and ſchool houſe, as before hinted. The | 
names of the ſtreets here denote the ſeveral ſorts of 
timber that are common in Penſiylvania, as Mulbet- 
ry-{ireet, Saffafras-ſireet, Cheſnut-ſtreer, Walnut» 
ſtreet, Beach: ſtreet, Aſh-ſRreet, Vine-ſtreet, Cedar» 
ſtreet. There are alſo King-ſtreet, Broad-ſtreet, 
High ſtreet. The Court-houſe is bũilt of brick, 
and under it is a priſon z ſeveral houſes on the key 
are worth 4 or 50eol, and 13 ſhips have been on | 
the ſtocks at a time ; ſome hundreds have been built 
there. The cellars and warehouſes on the key are 
made over the river three ſtories high. Here are 
two fairs in a year, and two markets a week. It 
fends two members to the aſſembly. 
+ The inhabitants were at firſt molly Quakers, and 
ſo they continue. It was ſome time before there 
was a church built after the manner of England ; 
but as ſoon as one was built, it was called Chriſt- 
church, It had, in a few years, a. very numerous 
congregation, and King William ordered an allow- 
ance of 531. a year to the miniſter ; which, with vo- 
Juntary contributions, made a very handſome provi - 
fion for him. There are above twelve hundred of 
the inhabitants that are of this congregation, who 
have for ſome years had the benefit of the organ; 
and though it looked and. ſounded ſtrange to the 

| Quakers at firſt, yet they are now fo far reconciled 
to it as to bear with their neighbours having it with- 
out grumbling, Here are, beſides this, ſeveral 
meeting houſes; viz. for the Quakers, who are pro · 
perly the church, as by law eſtabliſhed, being the 

.. originals, the Preſbyterians, the OS and a 

* church. 
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| According to the plan, there is, in each quarter 
of the city, a ſquare of eight acres, intended for the' 
ſame uſes as was Moorfields in London, walks and 
exerciſes for the citizens. The great dock is for- 
med by an inlet of the River Delaware, at the ſouth ' 
corner of the front of the wharfs, and has a bridge 
| over it at the entrance: ſeveral creeks run into the 
city out of the two rivers, and there is no city 
in Holland that is ſo naturally accommodated with 
fine and commodious canals, as this might be very 
eaſily. The key is beautiful, above 200 feet ſquare, 
to which a ſhip of 50 tons may lay her broad- 
ſide ; and as theſe ſurprifing advantages have altea- 
dy rendered it one of the belt trading towns in the 
Britiſh Empire out of Europe, ſo in all probability 
it will continue to encreaſe in commerce, riches; 
and buildings, till for number and magnificence it 
will have no equal in America; where the French 
have not, nor are likely to. have, any thing like it. 
Here alfo are almoſt all ſorts of trades and mecha» 
nicks, as well as merchants and planters. Here 
the aſſemblies and courts of judicature are held, 
and the buſineſs of the province is chiefly mana- 
ged, as in all capitals. Here is a printing-houſe, 
and a Gazette weekly publiſhed, In a word, here 
are all things neceſſary for an Englithman's - pgs 
and pleaſure. 
Mr. Carew walking ena the High ſtreet, had 
a mind to refreſh himſelf with a nip of punch; the 
firſt public-houſe he chanced to fall upon, was kept 
by an Iriſnman, and aſking him if he fold punch, 
yes, my dear honey, replied the man z/ arrab, ſays 
Mr. Carew, are you my countryman, dear joy 2 
quite in the Iriſh brogue ; yes, replies the man t 
whey. do. you belong to one of our veilels ? No, | 
—5 | be · 
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belonged to Captain Dubois, of Dublin, who was 
taken off the Capes and carried into the Havannah; 
arrah, dear joy, I know Captain Dubois very well, 

replies the Iriſhman. Come in, come in. Accor- 
dingly, in goes Mr. Carew; and the Iriſhman was 
ſo well pleaſed with his countryman (for giving a 

very particular account of many places in Ireland, 
and counterfeiting the brogue extremely well, he 
did not ſuſpect him to be any other) that he enter- 

tained him very well, and they paſſed the day very 
merrily together. 

The next morning his hoſt takes him out to ſee 
the city : Mr. Carew did not content himſelf with 
idly gazing, (as moſt of our modern travellers do) 
but diligently enquired the names of the principal 
merchants and places, and informed himſelf of all 
thoſe circumſtances which could be of any ſervice 
to him. At length, ſeeing a very fine houſe, he 
enquired whoſe it was, and being told Proprietor 
Penn's, who was juſt come from England with his 
Brother- in law, Captain Frame, he takes leave of 
| his hoſt, telling him he hadalittle butineſsto tranſact, 
and would be at home preſently, for that he ſhould 
be able to find the way back, without his ſtaying for 
him. Having thus got rid of the Iriſhman, he 
. Claps his right hand into his coat, as if he had loſt 
the uſe of it; and then going up to the Proprietor's, 
knocks at the door, which was opened to him by a 
negro, with a ſilver collar about his neck: he en- 
quired if the Proprietor lived there, and if he was 
at home? Being told he was, pray tell him, ſays be, 
that a poor man deſites the favour of ſpeaking with 
him. The negro then bid him come in to the 
court ; ſoon after, out came the Proprietor veryplain- 
ly dreſſed, and his brother, Captain Frame, in his re- 
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gimentals: the Froprietor came up to him, enquir- 
ing who he was, and what he wanted with him; 
he replied, he was a. poor unfortunate man, who 
craved his honoutr's charitable aſſiſtance; that his 
name was John Hawkins, of the City of Exeter, and 
belonged to Captain Davis's ſhip of the ſame place, 
who was taken near the Capes. Captain Frame, 
ſeeing him a luſty tall fellow, preſently cries out, 
revenge! revenge | my brave boy, you ſhall go a- 
long with me and fight the dogs: Mr. Carew re- 
plied with a ſigh, that he thould be glad to do that, 
but that it was his misfortune, by the ſeverities and 
hardſhips in priſon, to have loft the uſe of his right 
arm by the dead palſy. _ This moved their compaſ- 
ſion ſo much, that each of them gave him a guinea, 
the Proprietor te!ling him he would take care to 
ſend him home with Captain Read, who would fail 
very ſoon ; then aſking if he had been at the Go» 
vernor's, and he replying in the negative, the Pro» 
- Prietor told him, he ſhould go there, for he was a 
very good natured man, and would aſſiſt him; then 
calling to his black, bid bim ſhew the poor man to 
the Governor's. As they were going along be in- 
formed bimſelf of the black what countryman the 
Goveinor was, and being told a Welſhman, and bis 
name Thomas, took care to make his advantage of 
it. When he came to the Governor's, and enqui- 
red for him, he was told he was walking in the gar-⸗ 
den: while he was waiting for his coming out, in 
came the Proprictor and his brother, and going in- 
to the garden, they repreſented his caſe to the Go» 
vernor, who, coming out, enquired where he was 
born, &c, He told him, as he had before done the 
Proprietor, and added, that he had married Beity 
 Larkey, Paiſon Gritty's maid, of Wales, and that 
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the Parſon had a ſon at Biſhop's Nympton, in De- 
von: the Governor replied, he knew the Parſon ve- 
ry well, and likewiſe Betty Larkey ; and after he 
had aſked ſome queſtions about them, which Mr. 
Carew anſwered very readily, he gave him two gui- 
neas. 

In this manner did he apply to moſt of the prin- 
cipal merchants in Philadelphia, always ſuiting ſome 
circumſtances of his ſtory, in particular to the per- 
ſon he applied to; which he did, by diligently en- 
quiring what places they came from in England, 
who were their friends and acquaintance, and 
the like, which he knew how to ſuit moſt to his pur- 

poſe. 
Captain Read being now ready to fail, and Mr. 
Carew having a curioſity of ſeeing more. of the 
country, thought proper to leave Philadelphia, with- 
out taking leave of any of his good friends there. 
From hence he goes into Buckingham County, 
where he enquired for one George Boon, a Juſtice 
of the Peace in that county, who formerly lived at 
Bradninch, in Devon, bis father being a weaver 
there. Here he went by his own name, telling him, 
he had been taken priſoner, and carried into the 
Havannab, where he had lain many months. The 
Juſtice having known his father very well, enter» 
tained him generouſly, ſhowed him the country, 
and gave him three guineas at his N to ci 
to pay his paſſage. | 

From hence he went to Burlington, the firſt town 
in Weſt New- Jerſey, which contains about 250 fas 
milies, and has an anſwerable number of acres laid 
out for plantations. The houſes are well built, and 
almoſt all of brick. The market affords plenty of 
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all ſorts of proviſions, which are as good hete as any 
where in America. 

From thence to Perth Amboy, ſo called in ho- 
nour to the Duke of Perth. Tis at the mouth of 
the river Raritan, which runs into Sandyhook Bay, 
and able to contain five hundred ſhips. The plan 
of this city was laid out very regularly and ſpaci- 
ouſly, The plot of ground was divided into one 
hundced and fifty ſhares for purchaſers to build up- 
on. Four acres were preſerved for a market-place, 
and three for public wharfage; very uſetul things, 
if there had been inhabitants, trade, and ſhipping, 
The town being thus artfully and commodiouſly laid 
out, ſome Scots began building, eſpecially a houſe 
for the governor, which was then as little wanted 
as a wharf or market. The whole plan of the city 
conſiſts of 107% acres, and there are two good roads 
from it to Piſcataway and Woodbridge. Ships in 
one tide can come up to the port, and be at the mer= 
chants doors, though of three hundred tons bur- 
then; but the Perth city has not above two or three 
hundred men, women and children in it. 

From thence over a ferry, into a town called 
Trent Town, in Staten Iſland; and from thence o- 
ver Brunſwick Ferry, to Eaſt Jerſey, woere he found 
out one Mr, Matthews, a Miller, who formerly li- 
ved at Whitechurch, near Lyme in Dorſet; and 
making uſe of his old ſtory of having been taken, 
was received by Mr. Matthews with great hoſpita- 
lityz he kept him three days in his houſe, and 
would have entertained him {till longer. At his 
departure he gave him a guinea, with ſeveral letters 
of recommendation, and ſent letters by him to his 
friends in England, ſending his ſervant with him 
as lar as Elizabeth Town, which is three. miles 
within 
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within a creek, oppoſite to the weſt end of Staten 
Iſland. Here the firſt Engliſh ſettlement was made, 
and if any place i in the Jerſeys may be ſaid to have 
thrived, it is this; for notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours of the proprietors to make a capital of Perth 
by calling it a city, Elizabeth Town has near ſix 
times the number of inhabitants, containing above 
two hundred and fifty females, and forty thouſand 
acres of land caſt out. Here the proprietors have 
a plantation, which goes by the name of their farm. 
The government of the province is here managed, 
courts are kept, aſſemblies held, and the greateſt 
part of the trade of the colony carried on, Here 
he met with one Mr. Nicholas, a Corniſh man, who 
gave him a ten ſhilling bill, and recommended him 
to one Mr, Anderſon, in Long Ifland, ſometimes 
called Nauſſau Iſland, ſtretebing from Fairfield Coun- 
try, in a fine ſpot of ground, one hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and twelve in breadth. Here 
he changed his religion, and turned Preſbyterian, 
moſt of the inhabitants being of that denomina- 
tion, travelling quite through the iſland; and then 
croſſed over a ferry into Block Ifland, from whence 
there are great quantities of timber tranſported to 
Boſton- 
Soon after croſſing another ferry, he came into 
New Tork, which is a very fine city. There are 
now about 1100 hovſes, and near 7000 inhabitants 
in it. The houſes are well built, the. meaneſt of 
them ſaid to be worth one hundred pounds, Which 
cannot be ſaid of any city in England, The great 
church here was built in the year 1695, and is a 
very handſome edifice. Here are alto a Dutch 
church, a French church, and a Lutheran church. 
The inhabitants of Dutch extraction make a very 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable part of the town; but moſt of them 
ſpeaking Engliſh, one may fuppoſe they go pretty 
much to the great church, eſpecially all thoſe that 
are, or hope to be, in offices. Here he was ſur- 


prized at the fight of a great number of gibbets, 


with blacks hanging upon them: but upon enquit- 
ing, he found the negroes had not long before en- 
tered into a conſpiracy of burning the whole city; 
but the plot being timely diſcovered, great numbers 
were executed, and hung up to terrify the others. 
His 'firſt care here was to enquire the names, cir- 
cumſtances, family, and countries, of the principal 
inhabitants of the city: amongſt the reſt, he enquir- 


ed out captain Luſh, who was formerly one of Char- 


mouth, by Lyme,in Dorſetſhire,to whom he had recom- 
mendatory letters from Mr Matthews, of Eaſt Jerſey. 
He was received very hoſpitably by captain Luſh, 

who likewiſe gave him two ſhirts, and informed him 
there was no ſhip ready to fail for England there, 
but that he would find one at New London. Have 
ing found there was one Mr. Lucas, formerly of 

Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, in New-York, and judg- 
ing he was a brother to Mr. Pucas, of Bampton, 
in Devon, whom he knew very well, he goes bold 2 
ly to his houſe, which was in the fifh-ſhambles, and 


knocking at the door, it was opened to him by a _ 
negro: he enquired if Mr Lucas was at home; and 


before the negro could give bim an anſwer, out 
came Mr Lucas with a little boy, and enquired 
what he wanted; be replied, he was an Engliſn- 
man born in Devonſhire, who had the misfortune 
to be caſt away-in a (hip behind Long Iſland, and 
hearing his name was Lucas, had made bold to ap- 
ply to him for aſliſtance, as he was very well ac» 
king with his brother, Mr Lucas of Bampton, 
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Mr. "Ws aſked bim; if be could tell Son his 
brother married? He replied; Mrs Mary Triſtam 
Do you know Hürtſham? Yes, reply'd he, and Mr. 
Beer, who firſt courted Mrs Triſtam: And bow 
many children has my, brother ? To: this likewiſe 
Mr. Carew anſwered very exactly; and Mr. Lucas 
being convinced by this of his being no impoſtor, 
bid him come in, telling him, he expected his 
youngeſt brother there in three weeks time. He 
was entertained here very generouſly, and at his 
departure, Mr. Lucas gave him two goineas. 
From thence he goes through Seabroke and Sea- 
ford to New- London, which is ſituated on a river cal- 
led the J hames. The firſt branch of which river 
goes by the name of Glaſs- River, the next branch 
by that of huſſel's Delight, the third by that of 
Indian River. There is a ſmall river which falls 
into the Sea at Mancheſter. The trade of ſhip- 
building flouriſhes here. Here he enquired if there 
were none of the name of Davey-in that city, and 
being aſked why, he reply'd, they were near heirs 
to a fine eſtate near Crediton in Devon, formerly 
belonging to Sir John Davey. He was then ſhewn 
to two ancient fifters of Sir John Davey, whoſe 
ſons were timber men: they aſked a great many 
queſtions about the family; and he told them, Sir 
John Davey was dead, and his eldeſt ſon alſo, who 
had left two ſons ; that the youngeſt brother, Hume 
phrey Davey, was then living at Creedy Flouſe, 
and the little boys ſome where about Exeter. They 
then gave him two letters to deliver to Mr. Hum 
pbrey Davey; after which, each gave him a guinea, 
with recommendations to one Juſtice Miller, and 
Captain Rogers, who was bound for England. Juſ+ 
tice Miller received him very kindly, and ſent his 
| | . . ſervant 
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Lerrnnd with him to Captain Regis; with whom 
he agreed to take the run to England for ten gal- 
lons of rum, ten pounds of ſugar, ten pounds of to: 
bacco, and ten pipes. 

Captain Rogers having taken in bis lating «bich | 
conſiſted of rice, tobacco, and pipe ſtaves, ſet ſail 


with a fair wind from New- London, and to run to 


Lundy in a month and three days: nothing hap» 
pened material on their voyage, and the ſailors paſ- 
| ſedtheir time very joviaily, having ſo favourable a 
gale z but our hero, who knew that fortune, like 
a common jilt, often puts on the faireſt ſmiles when 
ſhe is about to diſcard you, thought it prudent to 
provide againſt her ſlippery tricks as much as lay 
in his power; he therefore pricked his arms and 
breaſt with, a needle, and then rubbed it with bay 
falt and gunpowder, which made it appear like the 
ſmall pox coming out; in the night-time he groaned 
very diſmally, till at length the. Captain called to 
him, to know the reaſon of his groaning ſo 
in his fleep, Alas! Sir, replied he, I have been 
dreaming my poor wife was dead, and that ſhe died 
in the ſmali-pox. Be of good cheer, man, ſays the 
Captain, dreams are but fables; and, for your com- 
fort, I believe we ſhall quickly make land; hows 
ever, they did not do this: ſo ſoon as the Captain 
_expeQted ; for towards the next evening the wind 
ſpringing up a freſh. gale, the Captain ordered. to. 
Rand out to ſea again: during. all the day Mr 
Carew did not ſtir out of his hammock, pretending : 
to be very ill. Towards the morning the wind was 
ſomewhat laid, and they ſtood in before it; but itbe- 
ing very. hazy weather, the Captain ordered a good 


look out, crying, my brave boys, take care we don't 


fall foul of ſome ſhip, for we are now in the chan- 
; 4 nel; 
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nel; the men replied, all is well. Now the cocks 
began to crow on board, and Sol took his laſt em- 
brace-of Thetis, to begin bis daily ſtage; for in- 
deed, already had his equipage waited near an hour 
for him. Reader, if thou art acquainted with the in- 
imitable hiſtory of Tom Jones, thou mayeſt perhaps 
know what we mean by this; but leſt thcu ſhould'ſt 
not, we think it not improper to inform thee, -that 
we mean no more than we might have told-thee in 
three words, that it was broad day-ligbt. The 
Captain called out, How goes the glaſs, my brave 

boys? Eight glaſſes are juſt run, replied the men: 
then lock out ſharp for land. Soon after the ca» 
bin boy hollows out, Land! Land! The Captain 
runs nimbly to ſee if it was ſo, ſaying, I am afraid 
we are embay'd. No, replies the mate, I will be 
bound for it, ir is Lundy-Iſland. The Captain ran 
up immediately to the main top maſt head, to look 
out for other lands to the right and left, and ſound it 
to be indeed Lundy lland: upon which ſeveral ſais 
lors ran up the rigging 3 and, among the reſt, Mr, 
Carew cteeps out with nothing but a blanket upon 
his ſhoulders, and makes an attempt to run up the 
rigging; which the Captain ſeeing, haſtily-crieÞ out, 
Where is old Jobn- going? Take care of the old 
man, he is light-headed ; upon which ſome of the 
 Hailors took him down, and carried him back to his 

bammock. They then crouded all the fail they 
cculd for Lundy: when they came near, they per- 
ceired ſeveral ſhips lying at anctror there, and made 
a ſignal for a pilot; ſoon after comes off a pilot of 
| Clovelly, who was then upon the Iſland, waiting to 
pilot ſhips up to Briſtol. The Captain welcomed 
him on board, and agreed for ſeven guineas to be 
* to Briſtol; then the Captain aſked bim, 
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what news? and if any New- England men were 
gone up the channel? He replied, that none had 
paſſed, but that he could inform him of bad news 
for his men, which was, that the Auby Man of 
War, Capt. Goodyere, lay then in King toad, and 
prefſed all the men they could lay hold of. Mr. 
Carew hearing this immediately comes upon 
deck, with his blanket upon his ſhoulders, and 
pretended to vomit over the ſhip's ſide. The pilot 
obſerving him, aſked the Captain, what was the 
matter with the old man ? I believe, replies the 
Captain, he has got the ſmall-pox ; he dreamed the 
other night that his wife was dead of them, which 
_ frightened him fo much, that I think the ſmall - 
pox is come out upon him: the pilot then ſtepped 
up to bim, and aſked him to let him look upon him, 
which he complying with, and ſhewing him his 
arms, the pilot ſwore he had the ſmall-pox heavily 
upon him; and Mr. Carew kept on groaning very 
mournfully. They then failed by Appledote, Bidde- 
ford and Barnſtaple, {where Mr Carew, notwithſtand> 
ing his having the fmall-pox fo heavily, wiſhed him- 
_ felf on ſhore, drinking ſome of their fat ale) fo to 
the Holmes, and into King-Road early in the morn- 
ing. He then thought it adviſeable to take à pretty 
large quantity of warm water into his belly, and 
quickly after, to their great concern, they ſaw the 
Ruby Man of War lying in the rows with jack, 
enſign, and pendant hoiſted, 
Now were all the ſailors, who bad ** fo jovial 
before, ſtruck with a dreadful panic; but our hero, 
fecure of the favour and protection of the goddeſs 
prudence, was quite eaſy at heart: and now they 
perceived the Man of War's boat making towards 
them: ow n Mr. Carew grew ſicker and 
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ficker: the Captain ordered the ropes to be flung out 
fer the Man of War's boat, and the ſtanchions and 
ted ropes to be got ready for the Lieutenant, as 
though they had been to receive ſome good viſiter 
on board: ſuch are the poliſhed arts of the world; 
for we think we may venture to ſay, both the Cap- 
rain and crew, at the fame time they were making 
theſe preparations to receive the Lieutenant, had 
rather have ſeen him gone to the bottom of the ſea, 
| than come on board their veſſel. At length the 
Man of War's boat came along-fide the ſhip: Mr. 
Carew goes down into the ſteerage, with his belly 
full of bot water, and the Lieutenant ſteps on 
board. Sir, you are welcome on board, fays the 
Captain; or rather, that little part of the Captain, 
called tbe tongue; for the heart, mind, and every 
other particle of the Captain, wiſhed him at the 
d—] at the ſame time. The Lieutenant enquired, 
from whence. they came, and what paſſage 5; the 
Captain replied, from Boſton, in a month and four 
days; and then afked him to walk aft, and take a 
dram of rum; but before he did ſo, the Lieutenant 
aſked how many hands there were on board? -The 
Captain anſwered, he had only fifteen, for men were 
very ſcarce. Of what burthen is your ſhip? 250 
tons. I I muſt have your hands, Sir, ſays the Lieu- 
tenant; come in, barge crew, and do your duty. 
No ſooner were the words ſpoken, than the crew 
- Jeaped upon the deck, and the Lieutenant ordered 
all the ſhip's company aft, ſaying, he wanted to talk 
with them. lle then accoſted them with an ora- 
torical harargue : Gentlemen ſailors,” (ſaid he) 1 
make no doubt but you are willing to enter vo- 
_ © Tuntarily, and not as preſſed men; if you go like 
| "ee men, freely, when 2 come round to Ply- 
92 | — © mouth 
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mouth and Portſmouth, and go on board your 
© reſpeQive ſhips, you will have your bounty mo- 
© ney, and liberty to go on ſhore and kiſs your land- 
© ladies.” Though this oration was pronounced 
with as much ſelf applauſe as Cicero felt, when, 
by the force of his eloquence, he made Cæſar, the 
maſter of the world, to tremble; or, as the vehe- 
ment Demoſthenes, when he uſed to thunder againſt 
King Philip; yet we are not quite certain whether 
it was the power of his eloquence alone that per- 
ſuaded the men to enter voluntarily; or, whether, 
being ſeated between the two rocks of Scylla and 
Charibdis, it was indifferent to tbem which they 
daſhed upon : however this was, all but one of the, 
men entered, (though with ſad hearts) without be- 
ing preſſed; which, we make no doubt, the 
Lieutenant attributed to the eloquence of his orauon. 
The Lieutenant obſerving a ſtout fellow in a 
'frock and trowſers, who did not come aft with the 
other men, aſk'd the captain who be was; the captain 
replied, be was an Indian, and a brave ſailor, and cal- 
led to him by his name. Wat ye want wit mee, re- 
plies the Indian, mee won't come demme. Upon 
which the Lieutenant ſent ſame of the barge crew 
to bring him forwards, which the brave Indian per- 
ceiving, caught hold of a handſpike, and put him- 
ſelf in a poſture of defence, crying out to the barge: 
crew who came up towards him, demme, ye med» - 
dle wit mee, mee daſhee your brains out. The crew 
finding him reſolute; did not think proper to attack 
him; upon which the Lieutenant aſked him, if he 
would ſerve. King George: Dem King George, 
mee know no King George, mee be an Indian, mee 
have a King in my, own country, whom mee lovee. 
ang * for, becauſe he be de * good King: 
5 F 5 at 
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at which wh Lieutenant and Captain fell-a laugh- 


ing, and left him. 
Are theſe all your men? ſays the . Yes, 


| replied the captain, except one old man, who dream- 


ed the other night that his wife died in the ſmall- 
pox, and was fo much frighted, that the ſmall-pox 
is come out upon him. The captain then or- 


dered the bills to be made for what was due to the 


men, and aſked the Lieutenant in the mean while 
to walk down and taſte his rum. Accordingly down 
comes the Lieutenant humming a tune; Mr. Carew 
hearing this, prepared himſelf, and taking an oppor- 
tunity of putting his finger down his throat, dif- 
charges his ſtomach juſt under the Lieutenant's feet, 
crying out in a moſt lamentable tone at the ſame 


time, O, my head! O, my back! What, cries the 


Lieutenant very haſtily, is this the fellow who has 


the ſmall-pox? No, no, replies he, I have had 
the ſmall pox many years go, and have been 


with Sir Charles Wager and dir George Walton 
up the Baltick, and do for God's ſake, take me on 
board your ſhip, noble captain, for I only. want to 
be blooded. The Lieutenant whips out his ſnuff- 
box, and claps it to his noſe, ſwearing, * He would 
© not take him on board for five hundred pounds, 
© for he was enough to infect a whole ſhip's crew, 
© that the d—! ſhould take bim before he would,” 
hurrying at the ſame time as faſt as he could into 
the great cabin. When he came there, Mr. Carew 
heard him complaining how unfortunate it was that 
he ſhould come on board them, as he never had the 
ſmall-pox himfelf. When the reſt of the men had 
had their bills made out, the captain, willing to get 


rid of Mr Carew, ſaid to him, come, old John, I 


will have your bill made too; which was * 
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fy done, and amounted to ſeven pounds ten ſhillings, 
for which the captain gave bim a draught on Mer- 
chant Lidiate in Briſtol, The captain then orders 
ed the boat to put him on ſhore; he beſeeched the 
captain to let him die on board: no, no, ſays the 
captain, by all means take him on ſhore: ay, ay, 
fays the Licutenant, take him on ſhore, Then, the 
captain called to ſome of the ſailors, to help the 
poor old man over the fide of the ſhip, and out came 
Me Carew, with the blanket wrapped about his 
_ ſhoulders, and fo well did he ' counterfeit, that he 
ſeemed a moſt deplorable object of compaſſion. The 
boat being got a little diſtance fromthe ſhip, wascal- 
led back again, and the Lieutenant toffed him half a 
guinea, charging him not to go into the city of Briſ- 
tol, for that he was enough to infect the whole city. 
Thus our hero, after ſeeing many cities and men, 
undergoing great hardſhips, and encountering many 
dangers and difficulties, once more ſets his foot on 
his beloved country. Notwithſtanding: the joy he 
felt at being ſafe on ſhore, he did not lay aſide his 
ſmall-pox, but travels on towards Beiſtol, as one 
very bad in that diſtemper: coming to Juſtice 
Cann's, near Durdham Downs, he meets with the 
gardener, whom he aſked, if the Juſtice lived there, 
and was at home? Being told he was, he made a 
molt lamentable moan, and ſaid, he was juſt come 
from New England, and had the ſmall pox on him. 
The gardener goes into the houſe, and ſoon return- 
ing, told him, the Juſtice was not at home: but 
gare him half a crown; he (till kept crying, I am a 
dying man, and 1 beſeech you let me lie and die 
in ſome hay-tallat, or any place of ſhelter- The 
gardener ſeeing him ſo ill, goes in again, and 
- n. out a cordial dram, and a mug of warm ale, 
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which Mr Carew made ſhift to ſwallow, The gar- 
dener then left bim, being ſo much affrighted at 
his appearance and lamentable moans, that he let 
both glaſs and mug fall to the ground: before he 
reached the houſe. Mr. Carew then made ſhift, 
notwithſtanding bis dying condition, to reach the 
city of Briſtol; and being now, freed from bis ap- 
prebenſions of being preſſed, at the firſt barber's he 
came to be got rid of his beard, and bid adieu to 
the ſmall pox; then makes the beſt of. his way to 
the Mendicant's- Hall, on Mile- Hill: juſt as he came 
- there,” the landlady and an old croney, a tinker's 
wife, were flanding at the door : as ſoon as the 
landlady eſpied him, ſhe clapped . hands, and 
ſwore it was either Mr. Carew or his ghoſt: as hon 
as they were convinced he was fleſh and blood, 
great were the kiſſes, hugs and embraces of theſe 
three. Our hero's firſt enquiry was, when they 
had ſeen his dear Folly? meaning his wife; the 
landlady told him, ſhe had not ſeen her lately, but 
had heard both ſhe and his daughter were well; 
but that his wife never expected to ſee him more. 
Mr. Carew ſoon called for a room above ſtairs, 
ordered an elegant dinner to be provided, and paſſ- 
ed the afternoon very merrily : the next morning 
he waited on the merchant with his bill, and: receive 
ed the money for it, then weighed: anchor and ſteer- 
ed for Bridgwater, where he arrived "_ at night: 
he immediately repaired to a mumper's houſe, kept 
by a one-eyed old woman, named Laſkey; from 
whence he goes to the Swan, where were ſeveral 
gentlemen paſſing the evening together, viz. Mr. 
Moore, Dr. Dipford, Counſellor Bedford, and o- 
thers, all of whom were particularly acquainted with _ 
| bim: * he . to > be a Weſt - Indian, 
A e 50 
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who had been caſt away in a ſhip coming from 
Antigua, which foundered behind Cape - Clear; that 
he was taken up by an Iriſhman, and afterwards put 
on board' a Briſtol ſhip. Having by this ſtory 
raiſed a handſome contribution from the gentlemen, . 
he diſcovered himſelf, knowing them to be his good 
friends; but the gentlemen could ſcarcely credit 
him, till he gave them very ſufficient proofs of his 
being the real Bampfylde - Moore Carew. | 

The next morning he goes to Sir John Tynte, 
and makes the ſame complaint he had done the 
night before at the Swan in Bridgwater; the ſer- 
vant telling him, Sir John would come forth ſoon, 
he waited till he did ſo, and then dilcovered-hims 
ſelf; Sir John would not believe him, but at Jait 
made him a preſent. He afterwards viſited Juſtice 
Crofle of Bromſylde, who preſently knew him, and 
made him very welcome: from whence, ſetting 
out for Exeter, he viſited on the road Me. John 
Bampfylde of Heſticombe, the Rev Me Boſwell and 
Dr Hildyard of Taunton, the Rev. Mr. Minifee, 
Squire Bluet, of Holcombe Rogus, the Rev. Me. 
Newt, of Tiverton, Squire Blundel and Major 
Worth, in the neighbourhood of that place, who 
being all his particular friends, were very glad to 
ſee him return, and treated him very handſome» 
ly. Major Worth took him a hunting wich him z 


but he ſoon took an opportunity of flipping. away, 


and directed his ſteps to his own parilh- of Bickley. 
Here he happened. to meet lady Carew; but ſo great. 
us his reſpect for her, that he who uſed to at- 
| tempt every. thing, had not Courage to accolt this 
os AY therefore turned off to a place called Codbury, 
Si of Mr. Furſdon : as ſoon as he came there, 
5 * knowa by Me Furſdon's. fſter, who told 
198 5 5 6. him, 
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dim, he ſhould not flir thence till her brother came 


home; ſoon after Mr. Furfdon returned, and brought 


with him one Mr Land of Silverton ;; he was very 


much ſurprized to ſee him, and treated him very 
generouſly, making him a very handſome preſent, 


as did alſo Mr Land: he abode there that night, 
went a hunting with Mr Furſdon the next day, and 
likewiſe to fee Mr Bampfylde Rode, at Stoke, who 


would not believe Mr Carew had been in America, 
but treated him handſomely, and made him a pre- 


| ſent at his departure. | He next comes into Exeter, 


the place he had ſailed from to the Weſt Indies, 


. . and going into St. Peter's church - yard, ſees Sir 


Henry Northcote, Dr. Andrews, and two other 


gentlemen, who were walking there: He accoſted 
them with a God bleſs you, Sir Harry, Dr. An- 
drews, and the reft of the company.“ Sir Harry 


flaring very wifhfully at him, cry'd, are you fleſh 


and blood? why, you can never have been in 


America. Dr Andrews then aſked, if it was Carew? 
and the report being ſpread that he was in Exeter, 


drew a number of. ſpectators to fee him; and a- 
mongſt the reſt Merchant Davey himſelf, wha 1 
ed him, in a very great hurry, if the ſhip was 


caſt away? no, no, ſays he, I bave been in Ameri- 
ca, have had the honour - to ſee your factor, Mr. 
Mean, and ſaw Griffichs ſold for a thouſand weight 


of tobacco; but, did not 1 tell you that I would be 
dat home before Captain Froade ? he then gave an ac- 


count of | ſeveral particulars, which convinced the 
gentlewen he had really been in America. Mr. 


Davey aſked him, if he had been ſold before be | 


ran away? and he replying he had not, the Mer- 


chant told bim jeeringly, then he was his ſervant 


Ls that he ſhould * him five pounds for his 
5 paffage, 
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bange; and five pounds for coſts and charged, be- 
ſides Captain Froade's bill. He next enquired, 
where he had left captain Froade? Mr Carew told 
bim, he had left him in Miles's river. The gen- 
tlemen then gave him my as did likewiſe 1 
chant Davey. 

Two months after this came home captain Fro- 
ade, laden with tobacco: as ſoon as he came to an 
anchor, ſeveral gentlemen of Exeter going on board 
him, enquired, what pafſage? and where he left 
Mr Carew? damn him, replied the captain, you'll 
never ſee him again : he ran away,. was taken, put 
into New-town goal, brought back and whipped, had 
apot- hook put upon him, ran away with it on his neck, 
and has never been heard of ſince; ſo that, with= 
out doubt, he muſt be either kill'd by ſome wild 
beaſt, or drowned in ſome river. At which the 
gentlemen: fell a laughing, telling the captain, he 
had been at home two months before him, Caps 
tain Froade ſwore it could never be; however _—_ 
confirmed it to him that it was ſo. 

Soon after this Mr. Carew went and paid his re- 
ſpects to Sir William Courtenay, returning him 
many thanks for what he had furniſned him with, 
when he failed for Maryland; adding, he had been 
as good as his word, in coming home before captain 
Froade: Sir William told him, he thought he had 3 
and then called to his butter to give him ſomething 
to drink, In a little time Sir William comes to 
him again, with his brother, Mr. Henry Courte- 
nay, who conducted him into a noble parlour, where 


was a great company of fine ladies fitting, whom 1 


our hero accolted with all that reſpeCt which is ever 

due to beauty and merit. Sir William then aſked 
| . jocoſely, if he could find out 2 was his 
dove 4 
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dove? he replied, he knew ſome of the ladies there; 


and that unleſs his judgment deceived him, ſuch a 


lady (fingling out one of them) was the happy per · 
ſon. You are right, replied dir William, this is 
indeed my dove, and turtle dove. Sir William 
then put a piece of money into his bat, as did Mr. 
Courtenay, and bid him go round to the ladies; 
which he did, addreſſing them in a very handſome 
manner, and,. we need not add, gathered a very 
plentiful harveſt, as the fair ſex are, in general, 
ſo much inclined to humanity and good nature. Sir 
William aſked him, if he would not drink to the 
ladies health? and filled him up a bumper of ex- 
cellent wine: he then took his leave of.'this truly 
noble and hoſpitable gentleman. Here, reader, if - 
my pen was equal to the taſk, I would deſcribe to 
thee one, whom, in this degenerate age, thou may'ſt 
gaze at as a prodigy; one, who, like the phoenix. 
riſing from the aſhes of his father, inherits all the 
_ virtues of his glorious anceſtors; I would deſcribe 
to thee magnificence without extravagance, pomp 
without oſtentation, plenty without luxury or riot, 
and greatneſs undiminiſhed by little pride: I would 
ſet before thee ſomething. more than a king (ſur- 
rounded and impriſoned by worthleſs and imperi- 
ous | favourites, fawning ſycophants, and taſteleſs 
grandeur.) Such. are the ſcenes within thy walls, 
ſuch thy maſter, happy Powderham !* 
From hence. our hero goes to Squire Ball's of 
Mamhead ; in the way he meets with Mr. Jackſon, 
his ſteward, who was lame with the gout; he pre- 
un knew Mr © CAA. * him half a crown, and 
el 


e feat of Sir William Courtenay, near Exon... ” 


2 


told bim, . 20 bop back on his crutches to 
give him ſomething to drink. While they were 
drinking a glaſs, the ſteward advis'd him to make 


application to the Squire. Preſently after, out he 


comes, and Mr Carew ſoon began his attack upon 


him: pray who are you; ſays the Juſtice? Tam a 


poor unfortunate Weſt- Indian, replies he, who have 


been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Ireland, and was 
taken up by a Briſtol Ship. Ay, ay, you are one 


of Carew's gang, I ſuppoſe, ſays the Juſtice, but 


he is tranſported Bleſs your honour, ſays he, 1 
am no impoſtor;. I have heard-Carew was a very 
great one, and I think deſerved more than tranſpor- 


tation. Well, well, there's a ſhilling for you, re- 
plies the Juſtiee, and go about your buſineſs; 
From» hence he ſteers towards Mr. Qxenham's, 


at New- Houſe; when he came near the houſe, he 


pulls off his ſhirt, and gives it to an-old man he 
met, as though he had been amazed; then marches 
up to the houſe, and juſt at the ſtable meets Mrs. 


Oxenham and another lady, whom he immediate- 


ly accoſted with a doleful complaint of being 'a 
poor ſhipwreck'd mariner. Mrs Oxenham told him, 
ſhe ſhould have taken him for Bampfylde Moore 
Carew, but that the knew he was tranſported : he 


was not diſconcerted at this, but readily told- her, 
with great compoſure, that his name was Thomas 


Jones, belonging to Bridport, in Dorſetſhire. The 


ladies gave him each a ſhilling, and then bid him 


go into the houſe, where he had victuals ſet before 


him; and before he went away, the lady ſent him 


a fine Holland ſhirt; being thus equipped, he en- 
quires out the cburch-wardens of the pariſh, and 
by the ſame ſtory gets a crown off them, From 
un he * to Lord Clifford's, at Uggbrooke, 
: 5 in 
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in the pariſh of Chudleigh: here he ſends in a peti- 


tion to my lord, as an unfortunate Roman Catholic, 
and received a guinea, lay that night at Sandy- 
Gate, and behaved as a Roman Catholic, under 
the name of William Paſſmore. 


The next day, at Moll Upton's, in Newton- 


Buſhel, he met with oneof the ſiſters of that order of 
Mendicants, commonly called Couſin Betties ; and 
he having an inclination to pay a viſit to Sir Tho- 
mas Carew's, at Hackum, ſoon made an agreement 
with the Couſin Betty to exchange babits for that 
day. The barber was then called in to make his 


- beard as ſmooth as his art and razor could make it, 


and his hair was dreſt up with ribbands; thus meta- 
morphos'd, our hero ſets out, having a little wand 
in his band, and alittle dog under his arm: being 
come to Sir Thomas Carew's, he ruſhes into the 
houſe without ceremony, demanding. his rent in an 
imperious tone; none of the men ſervants being in 
the way, the women ran one way and then another; 
but he taking no notice of this confuſion, eontinu- 
ed to act the mad woman, beating his head againſt 
the wall, kiſſing his dog, and demanding his rent: 
at laſt comes one of the women ſervants, ſaying, 
Lady, you are welcome to your rent, and gave him 
half a crown; but he was not to be got rid of ſo 
eaſily, for now he fell a raving again, and demand- 
ed ſome merry*go-down ; upon which they brought 
him ſome ale, which he having drank, took his 
leave, thanking them with a very low curteſie. 


From hence he continues hisprogreſs to Parſon Sand- 


ford's, of Stoke, in Tinney, where having entered 


the houſe with as little ceremony as before, he not 


only demanded his rent as — * 2 of 
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ſome of his couſins; neither would he take his 
leave till he had got a ſhilling for rent, a good 
gown and ſome pinners. He next calls upon Par- 
ſon Richards, at Coombe, in Tinney, where he 
got a ſhilling and a new ſhift. Having thus ſuc- 
ceeded in this new adventure, he returns to his quar - 
ters at Mother Upton's, in Newton-Buſhel, where 
he divided the profits of the day with his good 


couſin Betty, and paſfed the night very a with 


bet. 
The next day he reſtored his borrowed accoutre= 
ments to the couſin Betty, and calling for a pen and 


ink, wrote a petition in the character of a poor un- 


fortunate ſoap+boiler, whoſe houſe was ſet on fire 
by the careleſsneſs of an apprentice, in the pariſh of 


Monkflver, not forgetting to ſign it with the names 


of ſeveral neighbouring gentlemen; with this fic= 
titious petition he goes to Juſtice 'Taylor's, at Den» 
bury, where he was handſomely relieved: from 
hence he goes to Juſtice Nile's, and finding, upon en» 
quiry, the Juſtice himſelf was at home, did not ven- 


ture to deliver his petition, but begged as an un- 


fortunate man, and was relieved with a cup of cyder, 
and ſome bread and cheeſe. At Darlington he aſ- 


ſumed the character of a rat-catcher, and ſold a res 
cerpt to a gentleman's ſteward for a crown; and, un- 


der this character, he travels forward to Plymouth. 
Here, hearing there was to be a great cock- match, 
he lays aſide his rat- catcher's habit, and puts on 
that of a gentleman, and not the. habit only, as too 
many do, but the manners and behaviour likewiſe; 


ſo that going to the cock-match, he betted ſeveral 
wagers with Sir Coventry Carew, and his own bro» 


ther, Mr. Henry Carew, the Miniſter of Saltaſh, 
| e. had the good fortune to vin, and left 
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the cock-pit done by any one. Thus great 
is the power' of dreſs, that it transforms and me- 
tamorphoſes the beggar into a-gentleman, and the 
cinder-wench into a fine Jady; therefore let not the 
li-tle great (I mean thoſe who have nothing to re- 
commend them but their equipage) pride them- 
felves as though they had ſomething ſuperior in 
them to the poor wretch they ſpurn from them with 
ſo much contempt ; for let me tell them, if we are 
apt to pay them reſpect, they are ſolely indebted for 
it to the mercer and taylor; for ſtrip them of their 
gaudy plumes, and we ſhall not be able to diſtin- 
guith them from the loweſt order of mumpets. Tbis 
puts us in mind of a remarkable adventure of our 
- hero's life, which he . tells with a Lo Weak 
| of pleaſure. ; 
One dap, as he was A in Fo town of Maid: 
| Fare from door to door, as a ſhipwtecked 
ſeaman, he ſaw on the other fide of the ſtteet a 
mendicant brother ſailor, in a habit as forlorn as his 
own, a begging for God's ſake, jul; Jike himſelf, 
who ſeeing Mr. Carew, eroſſed over ebe way and 
came up to him, and, in the canting language, aſk- 
ed him where he lay laſt night, what road he was 
going, and feveral other queſtionsz then whether 
he would bruſh into a boozing-ken and be "As 
thrums: to this he conſented; and away they 
where, in the ſeries of their converſations: they ik 
each other various queſlions concerning the coun- 
try, the charitable and uncharitable families, the 
moderate and ſevere juſtices, the good. and queer 
corporations. This new. acquaintance of Mr. 
Care w's aſked him if he had been at Sir. Ed ward 
Seymour's? - He anſwers yes, and had received 
bis _ the 3 therefore, . not having; been 
| | Vows 
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there, leaves him at the alehouſe, and goes thi- 
ther himſelf, where having received the ſame alms 
that his new companion had, he returned to him 
again. * | | 
The next day they beg the town, one on one ſide 
the ftreet, and the other on the other, each on his. 
own ſeparate ſtory and account: they then proceed» 
ed to the houſes of ſeveral gentlemen in the neigh» 
bourhood, both in one ſtory, which was that of the- 
ſtranger; among many others they came to Lord: 
Weymouth's, where it was agreed that Mr. Carew 
ſhould be ſpokeſman: upon their coming up to the 
| houſe, the ſervants bid them begone, unleſs they could 
give a good account of themſelves and the countries 
in which they. pretended to have been, for ſhould 
Lord Weymouth come and detect them in any 
| falſhood, he would horſewbip, them without mercy, 
which was the treatment all thoſe whom he found 
to be counterfeits met with from-him, and he had 
detected great numbers of them, having been abroad 
himſelf: our travellers, however, were not in the 
leaſt daunted hereat, Mr. Carew being conſcious to 
himſelf that he could give a ſatisfactory account of 
Newfoundland, and the other confidently affirming 
that he had been at Rome, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, &c. and could give as good a deſcription: of 
thoſe countries as his Lordſhip himſelf. There-' 
fore, up they went to the kitchen-door, and Mr. 
Carew broke the ice, telling the deplorable. (tory of 
their misfortune in his uſual lamentable tone: the 
houſekeeper at firſt turned a deaf ear to their ſup- 
plication and intreaty; but Mr. Carew, at the in- 
ſtigation of his companion, redoubled his importu- 
nity, kneeling on one knee, and made uſe of all the 
methods of exciting charity, of which he was ca» 
ot... 
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pable; ſo that at length the houſekeeper gave 
them the greateſt part of a cold ſhoulder of mutton, 
half a fine wheaten loaf, and a ſhilling, but did it 
with great haſte and fear, leſt my Lord ſhould ſee 
her, and be-angry thereat. Of the butler they got 
a copper of good ale, and then both expreſſing their 
thankfulneſs, departed: having got at ſome diſtance 


from the houſe, there aroſe a diſpute who ſhould 


carry the victuals, both being loth to incumber 


themſelves with it, as having neither wife nor child 


near to give it to; Mr. Carew was for throwing it 


into the hedge, but the other urged that it was both 
a {in and a ſhame to waſte good viduals in that 
manner; ſo they both agreed to go to the Green 
Man, about a mile from my Lord's, and there ex- 


change it for liquor. At this alchouſe they tarried 
ſome time, and fnacked the argot; then, aſter a 


parting glaſs, each went his ſeparate way. 


The reader cannot but be ſurprized, when we 


e bim that this mendicant companion of his 


was no leſs a perſon than my Lord Weymouth him- 
ſelf, who, being deſicous of ſounding the tempers 
and diſpoſitions of the gentlemen and other inha- 


bitants of his neighbourhood; put himſelf into a ha- 


bit fo vaſtly beneath his birth and fortune, in order 


to obtain that diſcovery; nor was this the firſt time 
that this great nobleman had metamorphoſed him- 


ſelf into the deſpicable ſhape and character of a beg- 
gar, as ſeveral. of that neighbourhood can teſtiſy; 
but when he went abroad into the world in this diſ- 


guiſe, he took eſpecial care to conceal it even from 
bis own family, one ſervant only, in whoſe ſecrecy 


he greatly confided, being entruſted therewith z and 
this was his valet-de-chambre, who uſed to dreſs, 
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ſhave, and perform other ſuch en relating do his 
Lordſhip's perſon. 

Mr. Carew and his noble companion having thus 
parted from each other, he took his way into the 


woodlands, towards Frome; and the diſguiſed 


Lord, by a private way through his park and gars 
dens, returned td his own houſe, and there diveſt» 
ing himſelf of his rags, put on his embroidered 


apparel, and re-aſſumed the dignity and ſtate to 


which both his birth and fortune entitled bim. 
Iam informed, ſaid his Lordſhip, that two ſailors 


have been at my houſe; and enquiring which way 


they went, he ordered two men and horſes to go af- 
ter them, with a (lri&t charge to bring them back 
to his houſe, for he heard they were impoſtors; and 
if he found them ſuch, he would treat them accors 


dingly. The ſervants obey'd his commands withe 


out the leaſt ſuſpicion of the intricacy of this affair, 
and ſoon came up with Mr. Carew, whom they for- 
eibly brought back to my Lord: my Lord accoſted 


him in a very rough, ftern manner, aſks where the 


other fellow was, and told him he ſhould be made 


to find lan Mr. Carew in the mean time ſtood 


thunder-ſtruck, expecting nothing leſs than commit- 
ment ro priton; but, upon examination, made out 
his ſtory as well as he could. 

Aſter having thus terrified and threatenet} him 
for a conſiderable time, away goes his Lordſhip, 
and, diveſting himſelf of his habit and character of 
a nobleman, again puts on hig rags, and is by his 
truſty valet de chambre uſhered into the room 
where his brother beggar ſtood ſweating with fear; 


they confer notes together, whiſpering to each o- 
ther what to ſay, in order that their accounts 
might agree when examined apart, as in effect they 
OE | were: 


ad 
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were: the ſteward took Mr. Carew aſide into a pri- 


vate chamber, and there pretending that the other 


fellow's relation contradicting his, proved them to 
be both counterfeits, a priſon muſt be the portion of 


both; and indeed nothing was omitted that might 


ſtrike Mr. Carew with the greateſt terror and con- 
fuſion, By this time my Lord having thrown off 
his rags, and put on his fine apparel, Mr. Carew 
was again brought into his preſence to receive 
bis final ſentence; when my Lord, having ſuf 
ficiently diverted himſelf with the fear and con- 
ſternation of his brother mumper, diſcovered. him» 
ſelf to bim. | 
We might have mentioned before, that while my 
Lord and Mr. Carew travelled together, they aſked 
each other whence they came, and what their names 
were: Mr. Carew ingenuouſly conſeſſed his, but 
my Lord diſguiſed both his name and country; ſo 
that having accidentally met with a mendicant cf the 
greateſt note in all England, his Lordſhip thought 
fit to treat him in the manner aforeſaid, which he 
would not have done to every common vagrant ; 
however, to ſatisſy himſelf that this was the famous 
and true Bampfylde Moore Carew, - (for many im- 
poſtors had uſurped his name) he ſends: for captain 
Atkins, a gentleman of his acquaintance in the 
neighbcurhood, who went to ſchool with Mr Carew 
at Tiverton: this gentleman was very glad to ſee 
His old ſchool fellow, and aſſured his Lordſhip 
*rwas really Mr. Bampſylde Mcore Carew; vpon 
which his Lorcſhip very nobly entertained him at 
bis houſe for the ipace of three days, and gave him 
an excellent good ſuir of clothes, and ten guinezs ; 


" but rewemtring the crouble they bad, and the lols - 


they were at to dipole of the ſhoulder of mutton 
and 


* 


. 
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and bread which his houſekeeper had given them, 
as likewiſe the reſolution Mr. Carew had once ta- 
ken to throw it away, he called to his heuſe- 
| keeper, and ſtri ly charging her never to give a- 


way a morſel of victuals more, but beſlow the alms 
in money only, as rightly judging that to be more 
acceptable and ſerviceable to beggars than the beſt 
of proviſions, the greateſt part of which they either 
waſte, give away, or exchange for an inconſiderable 


quantity of drink, as my Lord and Mr. Carew had 


done, ,' His Lordſhip took Mr. Carew to Wars 
minſter horſe race, and there recommended him to 
many honorable gentlemen, who were very liberal 
to bim. He ſeveral times after made bold to call 


upon his Lordihip in his rounds, and at every vißt | 


received a guinea and an hearty welcome at his 
houſe: my Lord would frequently make himſelf 
merry with the pafſage, and jocoſely ſay, that he 


was more expert in the ſcience of mumping, than 


even Mr. Carew hiqmſelf. 
Not long aſter this, Mr. Carew comes to Bidde- 


ford again, (where he had been ſome time before) 
and delivered the compaſs to captain Harvey's wife, 


who immediately burſt into tears upon ſeeing it, 
(ſuppoſing her buſband was dead) and goes to the 
Dolphin, where, as, he was drinking, he fees ſome 


gentlemen in the Butcher-Row, and aſks the land- 


lord who they were; being told they were the cap» 
tains Harvey, Hopkins, and Burd, go, ſays he, and 


give my duty, and tell them Mr. Bampſylde Moore 


Carew is at your houſe. The landlord. goes ac- 


cordingly, and ſoon returned with the captains, who _ 


were glad to fee our hero, who returned them many 
thanks for the favours be had received from them 
in America. The captains alked him a great many 


queſtions 
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queſtions about his travels through the . Indians 


country, &. and told him, they never thought he 
would have gone through that dangerous underta» 
king, but expected to have ſeen him return back 
again. He then gave them an account of every 
thing to their ſatisfaction, telling them, he had fol- 


lowed their directions, in every point. They after» 


wards treated him very handſomely, and made a col- 
lection for him. The captains then going out, and 
reporting that he was in town, drew a great con» 
courſe of people to ſee him, to the no little profit of 
the landlord: for our hero had ordered no one (ſhould 
be admitted to ſee him till they had firſt drank a 
quart of ale in the houſe, 

dome time aſter this, he diſguiſed himſelf like a 
poor miſerable decripid old man, and falls to ſelling 
of matches and gathering of old rags; and happen» 


ing to meet with a brother ragman at Wiveliſcombe, 


they joined company, and agreed to travel to Por» 


lock together; juſt as they came to Gutter Hall, 


night coming on a-pace, they propoſed taking up 
their quarters there; but the landlord told them, 


he had no lodging to ſpare, but if they would go 


half a wile farther, and lie in-a haunted houſe, they 
ſhould have their lodging free coſt, and good 
bread, cheeſe and cyder, with a raſher of bacon in» 
to the bargain, The ragmen very readily accepted 
this offer; and away go they, accompanied by the 
landlord, to Farmer. Liddon's houſe ; when they 


came there, the landlord told the farmer, he had 


brought two men who would lie in the haunted 
houſe. The farmer received them very gladly, and 
aſked them, it they were ſure they had courage e- 
nough to do it? adding he would give them twen» 
ty thillings it they could lay the old woman, Ne» 
2 | yer 
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yer fear, farmer, replies Mr. Carew; we have not 


only courage to ſpeak to, but learning enough to 
lay the old woman, ſo that you (hall never hear of 


her more. Thing, being thus agreed on, the far» 
mer's ſon, a great (tout fellow, willing to ſhew his 
courage, in a very bold manner offered to keep them 
company, Having provided themſelves with firing, 
cyder, bread, cheeſe and bacon, away they adjourn 
to the haunted houſe, but not before Mr. Carew 
had taken an opportunity of going out into the yard, 
and filled his pockets with large ſtones; when they 
came to the haunted houſe, they made a good fire, 


and he and his companion ſat down eating and 


drinking very merrily; but the farmer's ſon begin- 
ing to have ſome terrors upon him, had but little 


. ſtomach to eat, About the middle of the night, 


when every thing is molt ſilent and folemn, at that 
time when almoſt every whiſper of the wind is apt 
to create fear, Mr, Carew took an opportunity of 
throwing a (tone, unſeen, up the (airs, which com- 
ing rumbling down again with a frightful noiſe, 


might have, at that time, ſturck a pannic into 
» the moſt courageous heart, The farmer's ſon turns 


ed pale, and leaped from his chair, in a great fright, 


believing no leſs than the old woman was making 
her entrance; but nothing appearing, the lame aw- 


ful ſilence and ſtillneſs as before took place, only 
fear laid behind in the farmer's breaſt, and Mr, 
Carew and his companion kept mute, as though 
in expeCtation of what would follow: but ſoon this 
ſolemn fGlence was diſturbed by a loud thump at 
the door; again the farmer leaps from his ſcat c:ys 


ing out, © Lord! ſave and deliver us. A: the 
fame time, unable to command thoſe pall.ges at 


which fear is apt to iiſue out, he cauted a imell, al- 
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moſt as bad as Re] bimſelf is ſaid to bring along 


with him: Mr. Carew caught him 1n his arms, and 


holding his head cloſe to his 'breaſt, cries, don't be 


afraid Mr. Liddon, for I will make the old woman 


to fly; at the ſame time pretending to conjure 
her, he repeated three times very ſolemnly, Hight 
ſpirito diabolico rubro oceano, whilſt his companion 
goes 2 little on one ſide, and anſwers in a (queak- 


ing tone, like Joan Liddon, Unleſs my will is ful- 


filled, I will tear them in pieces. Soon after cock- 
crowing, there was another huge blow at the door; 
and then they bid the farmer lock up, telling him, 
the old woman was gone; however, he would not 


let go of Mr. Carew, Juſt as day-light appeared, 


his companion goes ſorth and picks up the ſtones 
from the ſtairs, entry, &c. He had ſcarce done 
this, before the old farmer came down to ſee if his 
ſon was alive, and if they had ſeen old Joan: he 
accoſted them with, How do you do? How have 
you ſpent the night? O father! replied the,ſon, 
moſt terribly indeed: you can't conceive what rat- 
lings and noiſes we heard: but this good man ſe- 


| Cured me in his arms: but what ſtink is this, re- 


plied the father; ſure old Joan ſtinks of brimſtone, 


or ſometbing worſe, if ſne brought this along with 


her. Ay, father! father! ſays the ſon, | believe 
you would have raiſed as bad a ſtink as I have done, 
if you bad been here. Well, well, ſays the father, 


perhaps I might; but e you ſpoke to old Joan? 


Yes, indeed, replied Mr Carew; and what does 
the old woman ſay? She ſays if her will is not 
ex:Qly fulkilled, as ſhe defired, (he will never leave 
haunting you; bur, if it is, all ſhall be well and 
quict. Away then they go to the farmer's houſe, 
where they were made very welcome, and received 
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the twenty ſhillings, in to promiſe, the far- 
mer requeſting they would ſtay the next night by 
themſelves, (for he believed his ſon would ies no 
ſtomach to go with them) and tell the old woman 


every thing ſhould be fulfilled according to her 


will, and they ſhould be ſatisfied to their content. 
They accordingly paſſed the next night there vecy 

merrily, and received another twenty ſhillings in 
the morning; which was well beſtowed too by the 
farmer, for ever after the houſe had the terame 
of being very quiet. : 

Mr. Carew and his companion then ſet command 
for Porlock, where they parted company; and Mr, 
Carew coming into Porlock, met Dr. Tanner, a re- 
lation of old Joan Liddon's, and his brother, Par- 
ſon. Tanner, along with him: after the uſual ſalu- 
tations, he very compoſedly aſked, if they had heard 


the news of the conjuration of old Joan? The 


doctor replied, they had heard ſomething of it, and 


that he was reſolved: either to ſend or take a ride 


over bimſelf, to enquire into the truth of it. He 


confirmed it to them, which,occalioned a great deal 


of diſcourſe about it, and who theſe two conjurors 
ſhould be. 


We ſhould, perhaps, have paſſed over in filence 


this adventure of our hero's ; but that, an author 
of the firſt rate has taken a great deal of pains to 


frighten * a poor ſoldier, and entertain his readers 
by dreſſing up his hero in a white coloured coat, 
covered with ſtreams ot blood; though we cannot 
well conceive bow thoſe ſtreams of blood, which 


ran down the coat in the morning, thould appear fo 
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very viſible twenty hours afterwards, in the middle 
of the night, and at a diſtance, by the light of a 
ſingle candle; notwithſtanding this great author 
has very judiciouſly acquainted us it was a lights \ 
coloured coat: but however this may be, we are 
of opinion, that the farmer's ſon in the above ad- 
venture, is a more entertaining character than the 
ſoldier, in the renowned hifllory we are ſpeaking of: 
and that our hero, whenever it was needſul, 
could make a much more tremendous figure than 
Mr. Jones, in his white coloured coat covered with 
ſtreams of blood, the following is a ſufficient in- 

flance. N 
Mr. Carew being in the town of Southmolton, 
in Devon, and having been ill uſed by a great 
eſſicer there, vulgarly called the Bellman, was re- 
ſolved to take a comical revenge. It was about 
that time reported, and generally believed, that a 
gentleman of the town, lately buried, walked by 
night in the church-yard; and as the bellman was 
* obliged, by bis nigatly duty, to go through it juſt 
at the hour of one, that well-known accuſtomed 
time of ſpecttes iſſuing from their graves, Mr, Ca- 
rew repaired there a little before the time, and H rip- 
ping into his ſhirt, lay down upon the gentleman's 
grave: ſoon after, hearing the bellman approach, 
he raiſed himſelf up with a ſolemn flowne's; which 
the bellman bebolding by the glimmering ligbt of 
the moon through ſome thick clouds, was harrowed 
(as Shakeſpeare expreſſes it) with ſear. aud won- 
der; a cold horror ſhot through every part of bis 
body, and an univerſal pally ſeized every limb; but 
as nature moſt commonly dictates flight in all ſuch 
caſes, be retreated with as much batte as his ſha- 
king limbs would allow; but as fear naturally in- 
clines 
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clines us to look back upon the object we are ffy- 
ing from, he ſeveral times caſt his eye behind him, 


and beheld the ghoſt following him with a folemn 


march: this added freſh vigour to his flight, ſo 
that he ſtumbled over graves and ſtones, not with- 


out many bruiſes, and at length dropped his bell, 


which the ghoſt ſeized upon as a trophy, and forbore 
any farther purſuit; but the bellman did not (top 
till he reached home, where he obtlinately affirmed 
he had ſeen. the gentleman's ghoſt, who had taken 
away his bell, which greatly alarmed the whole 
town; and there were not wanting many who af» 
terwards frequently heard the ghoſt agg the bell 
in the church yard. 


It was ſome time 3 alu planes had his: 


courage to re-aſſume his uſual nightly round through 
the church-yard; but after a while, his fear aba: 
ting, he ventured upon it again, and met with no 
interruption: but Mr. Carew happening about 2 
year afterwards to be in Southmolton again, was a» 
freſh inſulted by the bellman, which made him te- 


ſolve to give him a ſecond meeting in the church» 


yard: taking therefore the opportunity of a very 
dark night, he dreſſed himſelf in a black gown, put 


on a great fur cap on his head, and at the uſual 


time of the bellman's coming, repaired ta the church» 
yard, holding in his mouth, by the middle, a ſtick 


lighted at both ends, at the ſame time rattling alarge 


heavy iron chain. If the bellman's terror before 
was great, it was now much greater; and indeed 
the appearance, joined to the rattling of the chain, 
was ſo hideous, that the boldeſt ſoldier might have 


been terrified by it, without any imputation of cows 


ardice. The bellman fled away with all the wings 
of tear, the ſpeQtre following him at a. diſtance, rat» 
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tling the chain with a moſt bideous noiſe; ſo that 


the bellman concluded himſelf to be haunted by 


the devil, and declined + ever after his Mw em- 


ploy ment. 

About this time Me. Carew: met Mr. Philips, a 
celebrated limner in Porlock, who ſhewed him a 
great many pictures, and aſked him, if he knew a- 
ny of them? He pointed out his old ſchoolfellow, 
Edward PDyke's, Eſq; and Sir Thomas Carew's, 
Mr. Philips then aſked him, if he would fit for his 
picture; as he had been defired to draw it by Mr. 
Coppleſtone Bamfylde; which our hero agreeing to, 
he went the next day, and the following to fit for his 
picture, undiſguiſed, * When it was finiſhed, Mr, 
Philips defired him to come again another time, in 
his mumping dreds, which wy nn promiſed 
to do. | 
From hence he goes to Minebead, and calls vpon 
ſevetal of his old acquaintance, viz. Dr. Ball Par- 
ſon Beer, and the Collector, who all treated him 
very kindly. Having raiſed contributions from theſe 
gentlemen, he goes to his quarters, and defires them 


to lend him a pair of trowſers, having a mind to 


try ſome of the neighbouring country pariſhes; 
which baving put on, he goes into the pariſhes, pre+ 
tending to be a poor caſt-away ſeaman, 3500 miles 
from home, and picks up a great deal of money, and 
ſeven or eight pounds of bacon, which he brought 
to his quarters, and gave for the loan of his trowſers. 
Some days after he met with an old female ac- 
e _ had a Ke <4 child wii . at a 
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14 place called Embercombe, with whom j joining com- 
pany, they came into Dunſter, and lay at private 

4 lodgings. The next day, being willing to indulge 
his companion, he borrowed her child, a gown, 

ö and one of her petticoats; and being thus accou- 
1 tred with the child in his arms, returns to Mine- 
: head, amongſt the gentlemen he bad fo lately re- 
ceived contributions from; and here pretending to 


p be an unfortunate woman, whoſe houſe had been 1 
| burnt at Cadleigh, and giving a good account of that s | 
place and its inhabitants, to thoſe who aſked any | 
| queſtions, coughing very violently, and making the 
child to cry, he got a great deal of money, clothes 
for the child, and viQtualsz with which return- 
ing to Dunſter, he gave the mother of the child the 
clothes, and the greateſt part of the money he had 
got in this trip: neither was this method new to him, 
for he had long before this taught his own daugh- 
ter, a little infant, to ſay, drowned in a boat, fov- 
often as himſelf or any other perſon alked her, what 
was become of her mother or mammy? Rl 
made her perfect in this leſſon, he ſet out with her 
upon his back, and pretended to have been a ſoilor 
on board a veſſel which had been lately laſt on 
the coaſt of Wales, and molt of the ſhip's crew and 
paſſengers drowned, among which, he faid, was the 
mother of the tender infant at his back, and that he 
had ſaved himſelf and the infant by ſwimming z and. 
by this ſtory he got a great deal of money. every 
where, eſpecially, as by way. of confirmation, when 
be was telling of it, he would turn and aſk the babe, 
where's your mammy, my .dear, my jewel? To 
Which the babe would reply, drowned in the boat; 
which ſo affected all that beard it, that it not only” 
drew their purſes, but their tears too. 
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From Dunſter he went through the country to 
Tidfracombe, where he enquired for a paſſage to 


Ireland: he was told there was no veſſel going ior 


Ireland, but that he might have a paſſage for Wales, 
which he ſoon reſolved upon, and after waiting 
upon the collector and ſome other friends in Ild- 
fracombe, ſet ſail for Swanſey. He had no ſooner 
landed there, but he goes to the Reverend Mr, 
_ Griffy of that place, in the character of a caſt-away 
ſeaman, a native of Devonſhire; and as he gave a 
particular account of Mr, Griffy's ſon, the miniſter 
of Biſhop's: Nympton, he was made very welcome, 
2nd handſomely relieved, and, by Mr, Griffy's re» 
commendation, got a great deal of money in the 
town. 

From hence he goes in the ſame character to 
Lord Manſell's at Cowbridge and other places, and 
returns to Swanſey; and thence ſets out again, 
travelling thro, all the county to Tenby, where 
bearing of one Captain Lott “, he waits upon him 
with the lane ſtory, but with the addition of his 
name being John Lott, whereby he got half a 
crown and a good welcome, He next ſets out for 
Carmarthen, and gets a great deal of money from 
the Welſh gentry, pretending now to be an un- 
fortunate ſailor belonging to Ireland, who had been 
caſt away by Portland Race, coming from Bilboa. 
He proceeded upon the fame ſtory to Aberyſtwyth 
and Port Ely, where he chanced to meet with a 
brother of the mendicant otder, to whom he was 

known; 


* Mr. Carew had ſome time before this, enliſted 
himſelf to this ſame Captain Lott, and left him the 
next day, taking with him an ara uma. fine 35 
niel of the Captain's. ; 


MOORE ARE W. 
known; they enquired of each other's ſueceſs, and 
many other particulars, and agreed to join com- 


pany for ſome time: Mr. Carew now got a ſier-cloath 


of pitch, which he laid to his arm, with a raw 


beef-ſtake at top, covered over with white. bread 
and tar, which has the exaCt appearance of a green 
wound; they ſtill continued in the ſame ſtory of 


being caſt away, but added to it, that he had fell 
off the rigging, and wounded his arm in that man- 
ner: they travelled together with good ſucceſs as 
far as Shadwell, where they parted company: 
Our hero made the beſt of his way to Holy- Head, 
and begging a paſſage on board the packet to Dub - 
lin, after a fine paſſage, landed at Ring's- End, near 
that city: his firſt enquiry here was for- his old ac» 


quaintance, and in particular for one Mr. Crab, 


and my Lord Annefly, who had been ſchool fel - 


lows with him at Tiverton; he found my Lord. 


Anneſly lived a mile from the town, but did not 
ſee him the firſt day, being gone to Bleſſing- town, 


as the ſervants told him; accordingly he ſet out for 
that town the next day, where he found my Lord 
at a tavern with ſeveral officers; he went in and 


told the tavern keeper, he wanted to ſpeak wirf my 
Lord: but as his appearance was none of the beſt, 


the tavern · keeper did not care to carry this meſſage 
to my Lord, but aſked what his buſineſs was? Tell, 


him, ſays he, that Fam an old ſchoolfellow of his, 
and want to ſee him. My Lord being told this, 
came out with two gentlemen, and enquired who 
he was? which our hefo telling him, ha! Mr. Carew, 


ſaid my Lord, is it you, mon ? walk in, walk in. 


What, ſays ane of the Captains, is this old Carew! 


the very fame, replies my Lord. After he had 


fat _—_ ſome time, and talked over ſeveral old af. 
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fairs with my Lord, one of the Captains aſked him 
if be could get him a good pointer ? Ay, ay, that 
he can, replies my Lord, for by my ſaul mon, he 
and I have ſtole many a dog, and lay in many a 
hay-tallat, in our youthful days. Then turning to 
Mr. Carew, told him, his fame was ſpread as much 
in Ireland as in England. It is ſo indeed, replied 
one of the Captains. My Lord then aſked him, 
how he found him out there? He replied, he had 
been directed by their old ſchoolfellow Crab. 
Well, fays my Lord,. you ſhall go home along 
with me. He deſired to be excuſed, as he deſign- 

ed to go and ſee Lord St. Leiger, who was ano- 
ther of his ſchoolfellows; but my Lord ſwore by his 
ſaul he ſhould go home along with him, and viſit 
Lord St. Leiger another time: accordingly a horſe 
was provided for him, and they all ſer out for Dub» 


1 lin. 


The next day my Lord Kaen 855 him to his 
own houſe, During bis abode here, which was a- 
bout a fortnight, our hero received great civilities 
from the Iriſh gentry, Lord Anneſly introducing 
him to all the chief company in the city, as the 
mM they had heard ſo much talk of. One day 
Me Obrien, a gentleman of great fortune being in 
company, aſked Mr. Carew, if he had ever been on 
board the Yarmouth man of war? He replying, that 
be had been in her up the Baltic; the gentleman 
aſked, if he remembered a young gentleman in her, 
about fourteen years of age, very fat, and bad a li- 
very ſervant to wait on him? He replying, that he 
remembered him very well, and that he was bleſt 
with as beautiful a face as any youth he ever ſaw: 
the gentleman aſked if he recollected what became 
of him? which he anſwered by ſaying, He died at 
Goſport 
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Goſport a day or two after they landed there; and 
that Mr. Price of Pool compoſed a Latin epitaph 
for him: at which the gentleman could not refrain 
letting fall ſome tears, it being his own brother he 
was ſpeaking of. He then aſked, What men of 
war were with them at that time? All which he 
gave a very good account of, ſaying, Sir Charles 
Wager and Rear- Admiral: Walton commanded ; 

Sir Charles carrying a Red flag at the fore-top- 8 
head of the Torbay; and the latter a Blue at the 
mizen of the Cumberland, both 80 gun ſhips. The 


gentleman replied, he was ſatisfied, for he had gi- 


ven a very faithful account of every thing; then made 
him a preſent to drink his health when he came to 
England, for Lord Anneſly ſaid he would ſupply 
bim whilſt he was in Ireland. A great huntings 
match being propoſed, Lord Anneſly told them Mr. 
Carew could make one with the beſt of them at that 
diverſion 3 upon which he was defired to make one 
of the party; accordingly. they ſet out very early- . 
next morning, and had fine ſport, he exerting all his 
abilities, though he was afraid of riding into-fome- 
bog, of which that country is very full; when the 
chace was ended, they all went to Lord Anneſly's 
to dinner, and the company allowed him to be an 
excellent ſportſman. 

Lord Anneſly afterwards took him to Ne and 
many other places, introducing him to all company. 
At length he deſitred liberty to go and ſee his old 


3 ſchoolfellow Lord St. Leiger at Donnerail, which 


Lord Anneſly would not conſent to, unleſs he pro» 
miſled to call upon him again in his return; which, 
he promiſing to do, he ſent his ſervant with him as 
fat as Bleſſing- Town; parting with the ſervant here, 

1 trayelled to Kilkenny; from hence to Caſhill, 
81 G 6 1 (where 
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(where is a fine ſeat belonging to Lord Mark Ker) 
Clonmel, and Cahir, where our hero was taken 
dangerouſly ill. It would be unpardonable not to 
mention the hoſpitality he was treated with here; 
bis good landlady finding him ſo ill, ſent for the 
Miniſter of the place to come and pray by him, 
which he accordingly did, and at going away, clap- 
ped half a crewn into his hand, and ſoon after ſent 
an Apothecary to him, who adminiſtered what me- 
dicines were proper for him, which had ſo good an 
effect, as to enable him to get upon his legs; how- 
ever, they would not let him proceed forwards for 
ſeveral days, leſt he ſhould relapſe; and before 
he ſet out, the Miniſter of the parifh ſent his Clerk 
round the place, to make a collection for the ſtran- 
ger. Being at laſt perfectly recovered, he ſet out 
for Lord St, Leiger's; when he came there, and 
was introduced, my Lord preſently recollected him, 
and cried, Why ſure, and double ſure, is it Carew! 
then aſked, How long he had been in Ireland? ad- 
ding, He hoped he would ſtay with bim ſome time. 
My Lord made him very welcome, ang they talked 
over ſome of the merry pranks they had played to- 
gether. Mr, Carew enquired if Sir Matthew Day, 
another of their old ſchoolfellows, was alive? My 
Lord told him he was dead; but that there was a 
young gentleman would be very glad to ſee any old 
friend of his father's. He abode with Lord St. 
Leiger about a fortnight, being treated in the kind- 
eſt manner poſſible ; and at his departure my Lord 
made him a handſome preſent, and gave him a good 
ſuitof clothes, with a enen ner e 
Mr. Day. 

Here he was received with great civility, as well ; 
upon the account of Lord St. Leiger's letter, as be- 


ing 
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ing an old ſchoolfellow of Mr. Day's father; the 
converſation happening to fall upon dogs, Mr. Day: 
told him, He had heard he was very famous for en- 
ticing dogs away, and that Sir William Courtnay's. 
ſteward had told him there was a dog could reſiſt 
his enticements; however, he believed he had one 
that would ; he then ordered a ſurly morofe dog to- 
be brought out, and offered to lay a wager he could 
not entice him away, which he readily accepted of, 
and begun to whiſtle to the dog, but found him ve- 
ry ſurly; upon which he took out a little bottle, 
and dropping a few drops upen a bit of paper, 
held it unſeen to the dog, and then told. Mr. Day 
the dog would follow him to England, Away 
then goes he, and the dog after him, Mr. Day and 
bis ſervants all followed, calling Roger, Roger, 
which was the name of the dog: but Roger turned. 
a deaf ear to all they could ſay, not thinking proper 
to turn about once, Mr. Carew having diverted _ 
bimſelf ſufficiently, by leading Mr. Day and his ſervants 
above half a mile, turned back again with the deg 
following him. Having abode here ſome days, 
he took his leave, receiving a handſome preſent. from 
Mr. Day, and then returning back to Lord St. Lei- 
ger, and from thence to Kingſale, where he took 
the firſt opportunity of a veſſel, and landed at r 
ſtow in Cornwall. | 
From hence he goes to Camelford; thence to 
Great Torrington, where he met with his wife, 
and then proceeded to Biddeford; and on the next 
day, being dunday, ſtrolled down to one Holmes's, 
who kept a public-houſe between Biddeford and Ap» 
: Dad where he paſt great part of the day, drinks 
ing pretty freely; and money being at a low ebb. 
| with him, he deſired landlord Holmes to lend him 
| ; 2 ® gong 
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a good ſuit of clothes, which he atcordingly did 
being thus gallantly equipped, he goes and plants 
himſelf at the church door in Biddeford, and pretend- 
ing to be the ſupercargo of a veſſel which had been, 
a iew days before, caſt. away. near the Lizard, he 
.got a very handſome: contribution. From hence 
he goes to Barnſtable, where he had great ſucceſs, 
none ſuſpecting him in this dreſs, as it was certain- 
1y known fuch a ſhip had been caſt away near the 
Lizardafew days before. Returning back, he calls up- 
on ' Squire Acklandat Tremington, where he got half 
a crown of the lady upon the ſame ſtory ; then ſteet- 
ing to Appledore, meets with his landlord Holmes, 
who had been in no little fear about his clothes; 
however he would not diſrobe till he had been in- 
to Appledore, where he added to his ſtore, and then 
returning to Holmes, reſtored him his clothes, 
and gave him-ſome part of the profit of the excur- 
ſion. 

It was about this time Mr Carew became ac- 
quainted with the Hon. Sir William W—d—n, 
in the following manner: being at Watchet in So- 
merſetſhire near the ſeat. of this gentleman, he was 
reſolved to pay him a viſit; putting on therefore a 
jacket and a pair of trowſers, he made the beſt of 
his way to Orchard Wyndham, Sir William's ſcat; 
and luckily met dir William, Lord Bolingbroke, 
and ſeveral other gentlemen and clergy, with iome 
commanders. of veſſels, walking in the park: Mr. 
Carew approached Sir William with a great deal of 
ſeeming fearfulneſs and reſpe& ; and with much mo- 
deſty acquainted him he was a Silverton man, (which 
Pariſh chiefly belongs to Sir William) and that he 
was the ſon of one of his tenants, named Moore; 
had been to N emfonng]andy and in his paſſage pou 

| ward 
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ward, the veſſel was run down he A W hip in 
a fog, and only him and two more ſaved; and be- 
ing put on board an Iriſh veſſel, was carried into 
Ireland, and from thence landed at Watſhead z Sir 
William hearing this, aſked him a great many quef- 
tions concerning the inhabitants of Silverton, Who 
were moſt of them his own tenants, and of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen in the neighbourhood, all which Mr. 
Carew was perfectly acquainted- with, and therefore 
gave ſatisfactory anſwers ; Sir William at laſt aſked- 
him if he knew Bickley, (which is but a ſmall dif- 
tance from Silverton) and if he knew the parſon 
thereof; Mr. Carew replied, he knew him very 
well, and indeed ſo he might, as it was no other 
than his own father; Sir William then enquired: 
what family he had, and whether he had not a ſon- 
named Bampfylde, and what was become of him? 
your honour, replies he, (means the mumper and 
dog- ſtealer) I don't know what is become of him, 
but it is a wender if he is not hanged by this time: 
no, I hope not, replied Sir William; 1 ſhould be 
very. glad, for his family's ſake, to ſee him-at my 
houſe. Having. ſatisfactorily anſwered many other 
queſtions, Sir William generouſly relieved him with 
a guinea, and Lord Bolingbroke followed his exam» 
pie; the other gentlemen and the clergy- conttibu- 
ted according to their different rank, which they 
were the more inclined to do, as the captains found 

he could give a very exact account of all the ſettle» 
ments, harbours, and moſt aoted inhabitants of News 
foundland ; dir William then ordered him to go to 
his houſe, and tell the butler to ſee him well enters 
tained, which accordingly he did; and ſet himſelf 
down. with great content and ſatisfaction; but out en- 
; Joyments. are often ſo ſuddenly daſhed that it has 
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become a proverb, many things happen between 
* the cup and the lip,” and ſo Mr. Carew now found 
it; for while he. was in the midſt of his regale, he. 
ſaw enter, not the ghoſt of bloody Banquo to take 
his ſeat from him, no! nor yet the much more tre- 
menduous figure of Mr. Thomas Jones, in a light- 
coloured coat covered with ſtreams of blood ; no, 
but the foot-poſt from Silverton; with letters 
to Sir William, Horace has rightly obſerved, 


Diſttictus enſis cui ſuper impia 
Cervice pendet, non ſiculæ dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem : 

Non avium, citharæque cantus 
Somnum reducent. 


or, to ſpeak to our Engliſh readers, “ a man who 
& has a drawn ſword hanging over his head by a 
&« hair, has but a little ſtomach to eat, however 
« ſumptuous the treat,” The foot-poſt that we 
juſt now mentioned was 2. little leſs than a ſword 
hanging by a hair over Mr. Carew's head, for as he 
thought it natural Sir William would aſk him ſome 
queſtions about Mr. Moore; and as he did not 
chuſe (though he had paſſed Sir William's examina- 
tion) to undergo a freſh one, he had made great 
haſte to riſe from table, and ſet out without uſipg 
much ceremony; a few miles diſtant from Sir Wil- 
liam's, he met Dr. Poole going from Dulverton to 
Sir William's, who knowing Mr, Carew, ſtopped 
his horſe to talk to him. Amongſt other conver- 
ſations at Sir | William's, the Docter happening to 
mention whom he had met that day, (not knowing 
that he had been at Sir William's,) it was ſoon 
known by the deſcription he gave of his pet ſon and 
nes 
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habit, to be no other than the unfortunate Silverton 
man, to whom Sir William and his friends had been 
ſo generous, which occafioned a great deal of mirth. 
About two months after, Mr. Carew ventured to 


pay Sir William a ſecond viſit, in the habit and 


character of an unfortunate grazier; he met the 
worthy baronet and his lady taking the air in a 
chaiſe, in a meadow where ſome haymakers were at 
work; he approached them with a great deal of mo- 
deſt ſimplicity, and began a very moving tale of 
the misfortunes he had met with in life: in the 
midft of his oration, dir William called to the hays 
makers to ſecure him; which ſtruck his eloquence- 
dumb, or at leaſt changed it from the. pathetic to. 
the tragic ſtile, for he-could not conceive what might 
be the end of this; however, Sir William ſoon. 
gave him the choice of either a true confeſſion of 
his name and profeſſion, or a commitment to priſon, 
he made choice of the former, and confeſſed him= 
ſelf to be Mr. Bampfylde Moore Carew, Sovereign of 
of the whole Community of Mendicants; Sir Wil- 
liam, with a great deal of humour and good- nature, 
treated him with all that reſpe& which is due to 


royalty; entertained him generouſly at his houſe, 


and made him a very handſome preſent at his depar- 
ture, defiring him to call upon him as he came that 
way and he was ever a conſtant ages and bene 
factor to him. | 
Soon after this he planned a new eng and put 
it in. execution with great ſucceſs; dreſſing himſelf 
in a chequed ſhirt, jacket, and trowſers, he goes up- 
on Exeter Key, and with the rough but artlels air 


and behaviour of a ſailor, enquired for ſome of the 


king's officers, whom he informed, that he belongs 
ww to a veſſel lately come from France, which had: 
"TR landed 
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landed a large quantity of run goods, but the cap» 
tain was a raſcal, and had uſed him ill, and d—n 
his blood, if he would not He was about to 
proceed, but the officers, who with greedy ears 
ſwallowed all he ſaid, interrupted him by taking 
bim into the cuſtom-houſe, and filling him a bum- 
per of cherry brandy, which, when he had drank, 
they forced another upon them, perſuading him to 
wet the other eye, rightly judging that the old pro- 
verb, In wine there is truth, might with equal pro- 
priety be applied to. brandy, and that they ſhould: 
have the fuller difcovery, the more the honeſt ſailor's 

heart was cheared; but that no provocation ſhould 
be wanting to engage him to ſpeak the truth, they. 
aſked him if he wanted any money? He with as 
much art anſwered very indifferenty, No; adding, 
he ſcorned, to make fuch a diſcovery out of a mer- 
cenary view, but that he was reſolved to be re- 
venged of his captain, They then ordered him to- 
go to the fign of the Boot, in St, Thomas's, Exe- 
ter, whither they ſoon followed him, having firſt 
ſent Mr. Eaſtchurch, an exciſman, to aſk what he 
would have for dinner, and what liquor he would 
have to drink. A fire was lighted up ſtairs, i in a 
private room, a couple of ducks roaſted, and full 
glaſſes of wine and punch went chearfully round; 
they then thruſted four guineas into bis hands, 
which at firft he ſeemed unwilling to accept of, 
which made them the more preſſing. He now be - 
gan to open bis mind with great freedom, gave a. 
particular account of the veſſel, where they had ta- 
ken in their cargo at France, what it conſiſted of, 
the day they ſailed, and the time they were in the 
paſſage, and at laſt concluded with acquainting 
them, they had landed and concealed part of this 
e valuable 
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valuable cargo in the out-houſes of Squire Mollock 
of Cockington, and the remainder in thoſe of Squite 
Cary of Tor Abbey, (both which houſes, upon ac- 
count of their ſituation on. the ſea-ſide, were very 
noted for ſuch concealments.) The officers having 
now got the ſcent, were like ſagacious hounds for 
purſuing it forthwith, and thought it proper the 
failor ſhould accompany them: but to prevent all 
ſuſpicion, reſolved he ſhould change his habit: they 
therefore dreſſed him in a ruffled ſhirt, a fane ſuit of 
broad cloth belonging to the colleQor, and put a 
gold laced hat on his head; then mounting him on 
a very frne black mare, away they rode together, 
being in all ſeven or eight of them; they that 
night reached Newton Buſhel, where they lay at 
the Bull: nothing was wanting to make the night 
jovial; the greateſt delicacies the town afforded were 
ſerved up at their table, the beſt liquors broached 
for them, and muſic, with its enlivening charms, 
- crowned the banquet; the officers hearts being quite _ 
open and chearful, as they already enjoyed, in ima= 
gination, all the booty they were to ſeize on the 
morrow; thinking they could not do enough for 
the honeſt ſailor, they enquired, if he knew any 
thing of accompts? Promiſing, if he did, to get. 
him a place in the cuſtoms, In the morning, af- 
ter a good hearty breakfaſt, they ſet forwards for. 
Tor- Abbey; and being arrived in Tor Town, they 
demanded the conſtable's aſſiſtance, who was with: _ 
the utmoſt reluctance prevailed upon to accompany. 
them in making this ſearch, Squire Cary being a. 
gentleman ſo univerſally beloved by the Whole pa- 
riſh, (to whom he always behaved as a father) that. 
every one, was very backward in doing any thing. 
to give him the leaſt uneaſineſs. Did gentlemen. . 
ts 5 | of. 
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of large eſtates in the eountry but once taſte the ex- 
alted pleaſure of making a whole neighbourhood 
happy, and conſider how much honeft- induſtry 
they might ſupport, how much miſery they might 
| alleviate, and how many daily bleſſings they might 
have poured forth upon their heads, from hearts 
over-flowing with love, reſpect, and gratitude, al- 
molt to adoration, we ſhould not ſo often ſee them 
leave their noble country manſions, to repair to 
noiſe and folly; nor exchange the heart-enlivening 
pleaſure of making numbers happy, for the beguil- 
ing ſmiles and unemeaning profeſſions of a prime 
miniſter. | 
_ © Being come to the hauſe, they all ed 
and the collector deſired the ſailor to hold his horſe, 
but be replied, he would go round the garden, and: 
meet them on the other ſide of the houſe, to pre- 
vent any thing being conveyed away, and that it 
would be proper he ſhould be preſent to thew the 
particular place in which every thing thing was de- 
poſited. This appeared quite right to the collec- 
tor; he therefore contented himſelf with faſten- 
ing his horſe to the garden pails, and proceeds with 
the reſt of the officers in great form to ſearch the 
dog-kennel, the coal-houſe, dove- houſe, ſtables, and. 
all other ſuſpicious places, expecting every minute 
to fee the informing ſailor, who by this time was 
nearly got back to Newton-Bulhel, having turned 
his horſe's head that way as ſoon as he got out of 


fight of the collector; he ſtopped at the Bull, | 


where they had been the preceding night, and 
drank a bottle of wine; then ordering a handſome 
dinner to be got ready for his company, whom he 
faid he had left behind, becauſe his buſineſs called 
' him with. urgent halte to Exeter, claps ſpurs. to his 
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horſe, and did not ſtop till he reached that city, 
where he put up at the Oxford Inn, then kept by 
Mr. Buckſtone, to whom both himſelf and friends 
were well known: he acquainted Mr. Buckſtone 
that he was now reformed, and lived at home with 
his friends, and ſpent the night very jovially, calls 
ing for the beſt of every thing. In the morning 
he defired Mr. Buckſtone to do him the favour of 
lending him a couple of guineas, till he could re- 
ceive ſome of a merchant in the city upon whom he 
had a bill, for the merchant was gone out of town. 
As Mr. Buckſtone had a mare in his cuſtody, worth 
ten or twelve pounds, he made no ſcruple of doing 
it; and ſoon after Mr. Carew thought proper to 
change his quarters, without bidding the landlord 
good- by, leaving the mare to diſcharge his reckon- 
ing and the loan he had borrowed: he repaired im- 
mediately to a houſe of uſual reſort for his commu» 
nity, where he pulls off the fine clothes the collec- 
tor had lent him, and rigs himſelf in a jacket and 
trowſers; then ſetting out for Topſham, about three 
miles from the city of Exeter, he there again exc= 
cutes the ſame ſtratagem upon Mr. Carter, and the 
officers there, informing them of great conceal- 
ments at Sir Coppleſton Bampfylde's houſe at Pol- 

\ timore, for which they rewarded him with a good 
treat and a couple of guineas. 'The Exeter officers 
(whom, as we have before ſaid, he left without any 
ceremony at *>quire Cary's) having ſearched all 
the out-houſe, and even the dwelling-houſe very 
narrowly, without finding any prohibited goods, 
began to ſuſpect the ſailor had outwitted them, 
therefore tetured in a great hurry to Newton- Bu- 

_ 4thel, all their mirth being turned into vexation, 
and their great expectations vanithed into {moak. - 

| Soon 
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Soon after they had diſmounted from their horſes, 

the landlord brought in the dinner, which he ſaid 
their companion had ordered to be got ready for 
them; but though it was a very elegant one, yet 
they found abundance of fault with it: for it is 
common with moſt people when they are chagrin- 
ed with one thing, to find fault with every thing; 
however, as it was too late to reach Exeter that 
night, they were obliged to take up their | quarters 
there; but inſtead of the jollity and good humour 
that reigned among them the night before, there 
now ſucceeded a ſullen ſilence, only interrupted now 
and then by ſome exclamations of revenge, and ex- 
preſſions of diflike of every thing that was brought 
them: when they came into Exeter the next day, 
they had intelligence brought them of the:mare, which 
was ſafe enough at the Oxford Inn; but they were 
obliged to diſburſe the money Mr, Carew had made 
her his ſurety for. 

From Topſham Mr. Carew. proceeded to Ex- 
mouth, where he likewiſe ſucceeded; and from 
thence to *Squire Stucky's, a juſtice of peace at 
Brandſcombe, about four miles from Sidmouth, and 
being introduced, acquaints his Worſhip with what 
diſcoveries he could make; the juſtice thereupon 
immediately diſpatches a meſſenger for Mr. Duke, 
an cflicer in didmouth; in the mean time. enter- 
tains him very handſomely, and preſſes him to ac- 
cept of two guineas, as a ſmall token of kindneſs, 
often ſhaking him by the band, and ſaying, he 
thought himſelf very much obliged to bim, for ma- 
king this diſcovery to him; and that, as a reward 
for his loyalty to the King, he would engage to 
get him a place, having many friends at London. 
| About two o'clock the next morning Mr. Duke, 
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the ſailor, and a ſervant of 'the *5quire's, ſet for- 
ward towards Honiton; it being at Squire Blag- 
den's, near that town, they'were to find the hid- 
den treaſure: Mr, Carew was mounted on a good 
horſe of Juſtice Stucky's, and while the officer and 
ſervant were very buſy in ſearching the out houſes 
and ſtables, Mr. Carew gives them the flip, and 
poſts away to Honiton, where he took ſome refreſh» 
ment at the Three Lions, and leaving the Juſtice's 
horſe to anſwer for it, haſtes away to Lyme in Dor- 
ſetſhire, where he applies to Mr. Jordan, the col- 
lector of the place, whom he ſends upon the ſame 
errand ſome miles off to Colonel Brown's at Framp- 
ton; and the collector judging it not proper for 
him to accompany him, for fear of creating ſuſpi- 
cion, left him at his own houſe, till his return, gi- 
ving his ſervants orders to let him want for no- 
thing; at the ſame time making him a handſome 
preſent, as an earneſt of à greater reward when he te- 
turned; Mr. Carew enjoyed himſelf very contented- 
ly at the Collector's houſe for ſeveral hours, eating 
and drinking of the belt, as he kaew Frompton was 
too great a diſtance for him to return preſently 
but he prudently weighed his anchor, when he 
thought the ColleQor might be on his return, and 
- ſteers his courſe towards Weymouth, where he 
makes his application to the Collector, and after 
being handiomely treated, and a preſent given him, 
ſends the officers to Squire Grove's near White 
ſheer, and *Squire Barber's on the Chace, both in 
Wiltthirez; and as ſoon as they were gone, he fet 
out for Poole, and ſends the collector and officers 
of that place to dir Edward Boobry's, who lived in 
the road between oaliſbury and Hendon; they gave 
him two guineas in hand, and promiſe of more up- 
1957 : on 
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on their return with the booty; in the mean time 
recommended him to an inn, and gave orders he 


ſhould have any thing the houſe afforded, and they 
would make ſatisfaction for it: but this adventure 


had like not to have ended ſo well: for him as the 


former: for being laid down upon a bed to take a 
nap, having drank too freely, he hears ſome people 
drinking and talking in the next room of the great 
confuſion there was in all the ſea ports in the Weſt 
of England, occaſioned by a trick put on the King's 
officers by one Bampfylde Carew, and that this 
news was brought to Poole by a Devenſhire gentle- 
man, who accidentally came that way. Mr. Carew 
hearing this, rightly judged Poole was no proper 
place to make longer ſtay in, he therefore inſtantly 
aroſe, and by the help of a back door, gets into a 
garden, and with much difficulty climbed over the 
wall thereto belonging, and makes the beſt of his 
way to Chriſt-cburch in Hampſhire; here he aſ- 
ſamed the character of a ſhipwrecked ſeaman, and 
raiſed confiderable contributions; coming to Ring- 
wood, he enquired of the health of Sir thomas Hob- 
by, a gentleman in that neighbourhood, who was a 
perſon of great hoſpitality; he was told that ſome 


of the Mendicant Order, having abuſed his bene- 
volence in taking away a pair of boots, after they 
had received a handſome preſent from him, it had 


ſo far prejudiced Sir Tbomas, that be did not exer- 
ciſe the ſame hoſpitality as formerly: this greatly 
ſurprized and concerned Mr. Carew, that any of 
his ſubjects ſhould be guilty of ſo ungrateful an 
action: he was reſolved therefore to enquire ſtrict - 
ly into it, that if he could find out the offender, 


be might inflict a deferved puniſhment upon him: 


he therelore reſolved to pay a viſit to vir Thomas 
9 the 
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the next. morning, hoping he ſhould get ſome light 
into the affair; when he came to the houſe, it was 
pretty early in the day, and dir Thomas was not 
come out of his chamber; however, he ſent up his 
paſs, as a ſhipwrecked ſeaman, by one of the ſer- 
vants, who preſently returned with Hhalf-a-crown, 
As he had always been wont to receive a larger 
preſent from Sir Thomas, whenever he had appli» 
ed to him, he thought there was ſome unfair prac- 
tice at bottom ; he therefore aſked the footman for 
a copper of ale to drink the family's health, hoping 
Sir Thomas might come down by that time; the 
ſervant pretended to be in ſo great a hurry, that 
he could not attend to draw any, but as he was of 
too humane a nature to permit the poor failor to 
ſuffer by his burry, he gave him a ſhilling out of 
his own pocket to drink at the next public-houſe. 
This extraordinary generoſity of the foorman en- 
creaſed Mr. Carew's ſuipicion, he therefore kept 
loitering about the door, and often looking up at 
the window in hopes of ſeeing Hir Thomas; which 
accordingly happened, for at length Sir "i homas 
flung up the ſaſh, and accoſted him in a free fa» 
miliar manner, calling him Brother Tar, and tells 
ing him he was ſorry for his misfortunes, and that 
he had ſent him a piece of money to aſſiſt him in 
his road to Briſtol; Heaven bleſs your honour, 
replied he, tor the halt-crown your honour fent 
me; upon which Sit Thomas immediately ran 


down in his morning gown, and with great paſſion 


ſeized the footman by the throat, and afked him 
what he had given. the ſailor? The fellow was 
ſtruck dub with this, and indeed there was no 
need tor his tongue on the preſent occaſion, for his 
looks, and the trembling ot his limbs, ſufficiently 
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declared his guilt: however, he at laſt owned it 
with his tongue; exculing it, by ſaying, he knew 
there was an ill uſe made of the large bounties his ho- 
nour gave: dir Thomas, enraged at the inſolence of 
his ſervant, beſtowed upon him the diſcipline of the 
horſe-whip, for his great care and integrity in not 
ſceing his bounty abuſed ; adding, he now ſaw by 
whoſe villainy he had loſt his boots: he then made 
the footman retu:n the whole guinea to the ſailor, 
end diſcharged him from any further ſervice in his 
family; upon which Mr. Carew took his leave with 
great thankfolneſs, and went his way, highly plea- 
ſed with his good ſucceſs in this adventure, 
Here we cannot forbear wiſhing that there was no 
higher charzQer in life than Sir Thomas's footman, 
to whoſe bands gold is apt to cling in paſſing through 
them; that there was no ſteward who keeps back 
part of his maſter's rents, becauſe he thinks he has 
more than he knows what to do with; no managers 
of charities, who retain part of the donor's benefac- 
tion in their own hands, becauſe it is too much ſor 
the poorz nor officers of the public, who think they 
may ſquander the prblit-tfeaſure without account, 
becauſe what is every body's is no body's. 
Mr. Carew having laid aſide his ſailor's habit, 
puts on a long looſe veſt, places a turban on his 
head, and dignifies bis chin with a venerable long 
beard ; he was now no, other than a poor unfortu— 
nate Grecian, whom misfortunes had overtaken 
in a ſtrange country; he could not utter his ſor- 
rowſul tate, being uuacquainted with the language 
of the country: but his mute filence, his dejected 
countenance, a ſudden tear that now and then 
flowed down his cheek, accompanied with a noble 
air of diſtreſs, all pleaded for him a more per- 
| 18 ſuaſive 
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ſualive eloquence, than perhaps the ſofteſt lau- 
guage could have done, and raiſed him confiderable 
gains; and indeed benevolence can never be better 
exerted than towards unfortunate; (trangers, for no 
diſtreſs can be ſo forlorn as that of a man in 
neceſſity in a foreign country; he has not friends to 

apply to, no laws to ſhelter him under, no means 


to provide for his ſubliſtence, and therefore can, 
hive no reſource but in thoſe benevolent minds who 


look upon the whole world as their brethren, We 
have already mentioned Me. Carew's being on 
board the Yarmouth up the Baltick, it will not 
therefore be improper here to relate the occaſion of 


that voyage, which was as follows: he and his be» 


loved friend Coleman being at Plymouth, and ap- 


pearing to be able- bodied men, ſome officers chan- 


ced to fee them there, thought them extremely 
fit to ſerve his Majelty, therefore obliged them 
to go on board the Dunkirk Man of War; but 
they not liking this, Coleman prick'd himſelf up- 
on the wriſt, between his fingers and other joints, 
and enflaming it with gunpowder, every one 
thought it to be the. itch; he was therefore carried 
aſhore, and put into the hoſpital, from whence he 


ſoon made his eſcape: Mr. Carew tried the ſtrata» _ 


gem, but too late, for the Lively and Succeſs Men 
of War now arriving from Ireland with impreſſed 


men, they were all of them carried immediately - 


(together with the imprefled men lying at Plymouth) 
to the grand fleet, then lying at Spithead; they 
were firſt put on board tbe Bredau, Admiral Ho- 
fier, to chuſe whom he liked of them ; and their 
names being called over, the Iriſhmen were all re- 
fuſed; which Mr. Carew ſeeing, declared himſelf, 
in the Iciſh brogue, to be a poor Irith weaver, and 
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diſabled in one arm, whereupon. he was alſo refuf. 
ed: the Triſh, among whom he was now rank'd, 
were carried from ſhip to ſhip, and none would ac- 
cept of them, which made them all expect to be 
diicharged, but they were diſappointed in their 
hopes, for they were put on board the Yarmouth, 
Captain Obrien, being one of the ſquadron deftin- 
ed for the Baltick. Mr. Carew finding Captain 
Obrien refuſed no Iriſhmen, when he came to be 
examined, changed his note, and declared himſelf 
to be an Engliſhman, but crippled in one arm; 
However, the Captain accepted of him, and putting 
a ſword in his hand, made him ſtand centry at the 
bitts, which eaſy poſt he liked very well; and du- 
ring all the time he was on board, every one thought 
him really diſabled in his arm. 

'The fleet failing from Spithead with a fair wind, 
anchored late ät Copenhagen, and the king of Den- 
mark came on board Sir Charles Wager; the mo- 
ment he ſet his foot on board, both the flag ſhips 
were covered with an infinite number ot colours 
of every hue, which waving in the wind, made a 
moſt gallant Gghtz upon his departure, the colours 
were all taken down in an inſtant, and : very ſhip fir- 
ed 18 or 20 guns. dailing from Copenhagen, they 
anchored next in Elſon Nape, in Sweden; from 
hence they failed to Ravel, in a line of battle, in 
form of a rainbow,, and anchored there; the fick 
men were carried aſhore to àtgan Iſland, which hir. 
Carew obſerving, and burning with love to re-vifit 
his native country, counterfeited fickneſs, and was 
accordingly carried athore to this Iſland, which lies 
near Ravel, belonging to the Muſcovites, from 
whence boats come every day to fetch wood: he 
prevailed upon an Engliſhman, who was a boatſwain 
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of one of the Czarina's men of war, to give him a 


paſſage in his boat, from that If and to Ravel Town: 
when he came there, the boatfwain uſed great en- 
deavours to perſuade him to enter into the Czarina's 


ſervice, but it was all in vain, being reſolved to 


return to his beloved country; the boatſwain there- 


fore having entertained him a day and a night at his 


houſe, gave bim, at his departure, a piece of mo- 
ney, and engaged ſeveral Engliſhmen of his acquain- 
tance to do the ſame; he likewiſe furniſhed him 
with a bag of proviſions a bottle of excellent brandy, 
a tinder-box, and. a few lines wrote in that country 
language, which was to ſhew to thoſe he met, to 


inform him of the road he was to go; and then 
conducted him out of town: he that night took up 
his lodging in the woods, and, by the help of his 
tinder-box, made a large fire all round him, to 


ſecure himſelf. from any viſits. from the wild beaſts, 


then broiled a piece of fleſh, drank a dram, and | 


reſted very quietly till morning, it being the mids 
dle of ſummer. The whole country here is wild, 
full of vaſt woods, and large uninhabited defarts, 

the towns and villages lying very thin. In the 
morning, finding his way out of the woods, he e- 
| ſpies a lonely hut, to which he made up, and mak= 
_ Ing' Ggns of hunger and thirſt, they gave him ſome 
rutk- bread and cabereta, or goat's fleth, to eat, and 
ſome goat's milk to drink which is the uſual fare 
amongſt thoſe people, who are moſt of them Lu- 


therans by religion, and lead very ſober lives: of 


ſome of them he got ſmall bits of money, which 


they call campekes, and are ot falver, ſomething lars 


ger than a barley=corn, being of a penny value 
he likewiſe frequently got drams of exellent brandy 


among them, and his ſhoes being worn out by 
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„travelling, they gave him a pair of wooden ones, 
4 2 which fat very aukward on his Engliſh feet. Af- 
ter ſix or ſeven days travel through this wild country, 
he came to Riga, a large town and famous ſea- port: 
here he met with many Engliſh merchants and 
commanders of veſſels, who were very kind to him 
he tarried two days in Riga, to reſt and refreſh 
himſelf; during which the Engliſh merchants and 
. commanders provided lodging and other accommo- 
dations for bim, collecting upwards of fifty ſhillings 
for him: baving expreſſed his utmoſt gratitude to- 
wards his good benefactors, he again purſued his 
journey, ſubfiſting himſelf ſometimes on the chari- 
ty of the inhabitants of the country, and at other 
times milking the cows that he found upon the 
mountains, or in the woods: the next place of note 
he arrived at was the city of Dantzick, in the king- 
dom of Poland; here he found a great number of 
Evgliſh merchants, who traded to Briſtol, and Exe- 
ter, and had many correſpondents living in thoſe 
places, ſeveral of whom Mr Carew being acquaint- 
ed with, he gave a particular account of. Having 
been entertained here very hoſpitably for ſeveral days, 
he ſet out again, having firſt received ſome hand- 
ſome preſents from the Engliſh merchants. From 
Dantzick he got a paſſage on board an Engliſh 
Brigantine, bound for Copenhagen, but through 
ſtreſs of weather, obliged to put into Elſon Nape, 
where he went on ſhore, and travelled by land to 
Stockholm, the capital of Sweden : but in his road 
thither he loſt his way in this wild and deſart coun- 
try, and for the ſpace of three days and nights ſaw 
neither houſe, hut, or human creature, the weathec 
being very thick and foggy; nothing could be more 
ee and dreadful than theſe three days travel; 
| 7 WAG 
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his provſions were exhauſted, and every Rep he 
took he was uncertain whether it might not lead 
him farther into the woods, as he could make no ob- 
ſervation how the country lay, the ſog inteccept- 
ing the fight of every thing; ſometimes fancy would 
paint to him a hut through the fog, at a little di- 
ſtance, to which he would direct his ſteps with eager 
haſte, but when he came nearer, found it nothing 
but an illufion of Gght, which almoſt drove him to 
. deſpair; the fourth day he was exceeding hungry, 
when, to his great joy, he eſpied two ſhe goats faf- 
tened together by ropes of ſtraw; he ran to them 
with great eagerneſs, and dranie/veary heartily of 
their milk; after this he began to conſider, that 
there muit be ſome hut at leaſt hard by, as the goats 
could not have ſtrayed in that manner any great 
diſtance; he therefore reſolved to ſtay upon the ſpot 
ſome time, and ſoon aſter the fog clearing up, he 
eſpied a hut juſt before him, to which he preſentſy 
repaired, and there got a belly full of their homely 
fare, and directions to find his way to Stockholm. 
The religion of this country being chiefly Lutherans 
he paſſed for the ſon of a Preſbyterian parſon, and his 
name olowly, pretending to have been caſt away in a 
veſſel bound for Ravel: the Lutherans at Stockholm 
were exceeding kind to him, and raiſed a hand ſome . 
contribution for him; he likewiſe chanced to meet 
at Stockholm with a relation of Dr. Bredaw, a Swiſs 
gentleman, reſiding at Dartmouth, in Devonſhire, 
who aſked ſeveral queſtions about him; and as Mr. 
Carew was very well acquainted with him, he gave 
very ſatis factory anſwers; upon which account the 
gentleman gave him a guinea, a great tur cap, a 
| coat, and a fine dog, with a bemer to n to his 
: relation at Dartmouth. 2:5 125, 44 "lp ; = 
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From Stockholm he went'to Charles: Town, and 
after a thort ſtay there, continued his journey to 
Copenhagen, the metropolis of Denmark; here 
he met with one Captain J homas Giles, of Mine- 
head, in Somerſetſhire, who knew him, and was 
ſurprized to tee him in that part of the world, and 
not only liberally relieved him himſelf, but recom- 
mended him to ſeveral Engliſh Commanders there, 
and ſeveral} inhabitants of the city From Copen- 
hagen he went to Elſenbergh, thence to Elfimore, 
where he got a paſſage tor England, and arrived in 
bis native country, landing at Newcaſtle upon- | yne 
where baving viſited his wife's relations, he ſet for- 
ward for Devonſhire, travelling all the. way in the 
character of a ſhipwreck'd ſeaman. Meeting at 
Excter with his beloved wife, and likewiſe his friend 
Coleman, with his wiſe, they travelled together for 
ſome time, during which Coleman's wife was de- 
livered of a daughter; and as they found ſo help ; 
leſs an infant a great hinderance to their travelling, 
Mr Carew contrived a ſtratagem to get rid of it, 
and at the ſame time advance the fortune of the 
child, | 

There was in the town where they then were, 
a gay batchelor, who lived with his mother and ſiſ- 
ters, and was a great admirer of that order of fe- 
male travellers called Couſin Betties: Coleman's 
wife had been with him ſome months before in that 
character, was very well entertained, and, amongſt 
other favours, received a preſent of a filk handker- 
chief. They therefore dreſſed up the. babe very 
neatly, wrapp'd it exceeding warm, and put it into 
a hand baſket, taking care to put in the handker- 
chief Coleman's wife had received fiom this gay 
barchelor then getting a large boar cat, in the 
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duſk of the evening they tied it to the knocker of the 
door, ſetting down before it the baſket with the 
helpleſs infant: the cat not liking this treatment, 
made a hideous ſqualling, and with his ſtruggling, 
rap, rap, rap, goes the knockerof the door: out runs 
the gentleman with his mother, ſiſters and ſervants, 
and the neighbourhood gathers about the door to 
ſee what this noiſe ſhould mean; Mr Carew and 
Coleman mingled amongſt them, to ſee what would 
be the event of their ſtratagem: the cat, by long 
ſtruggling, gets free from the knocker, and runs a» 
way, only leaving part of her tail behind: the baſ- 
ket alone now engages the attention of every one, and 
being delivered to the gentleman to open, the fee- 
ble cry of an infant ſoon reaches their ears; the 
mother and ſiſters, alarmed at this unexpected ſalu- 
tation, ſnatch'd the baſket from him, and, upon the 
child's breaſt, found a note in theſe words: 
Remember, Sir, where you met me; you have 
* not been ſo kind as you often promiſed and ſwore 
„you would; however, as it juilly belongs to you, 
„have made bold to ſend the fruit of our meeting, 
4% and this handkerchief, which you gave me for a 
„token Be kind to your infant daughter; and 
© the unfortunate mother, on her N will forgive 
„you.“ Your's, &c 
The horrid ſqualiing of the cat did not grate ſo 
diſagreeably upon the gentleman's cars, as the read- 
ing of theſe words; ſo that his hat and wig were 
flung off, and he ran about ſtamping and ſwearing 
that the child was none of his, neither did he know 
any thing of the mother; on the other hand, his 
mother and fitter flew into a violent rage, aſſailing 
his ears on every fide with reproaches; ſo that he 
would at that. time have thought deafneſs Penn 
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to any one of the ſenſes. Do'ſt thou deny the 
child to be thine! cries the mother? > Has it not 
© thy very. eyes, noſe, and mouth? And is not 
«© this thy handkerchief? Thou can'ſt not deny that, 
«for I can ſafely ſwear it was thine,” The poor 
gentelman. thus beſet on all fides, was obliged to 
quit the field; the child was taken into the houſe, 
brought up and edcuated there, and is at this day a 
very accompliſhed fine lady. F; 

Some time after this adventure, he a paſſage 
at Folkſtone, a noted ſea port in Kent, for Bou- 
logne in France, where he artived ſafe, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and other noted cities of that 
kingdom: his habit was now tolerably good, his 
© countenance grave, his behaviour ſober and decent, 
pietending himſelf to be a Roman Catholic, who 
had left England, his native country, out of an ar- 
dent zeal of ſpending his days in the boſom of the 
Catholic church. This ftory readily gained belief; 


his zeal was univerſally applauded, and handſome 


contributions made for him; but at the ſame time 
he was ſo zealous a Roman Catholic, with a little 
change of habit, he uſed to addreſs thoſe Engliſh he 
heard of in any place, as a- Proteſtant and ſhip- 
wrecked ſeaman: he had the good fortune, in this 
character, to meet an Engliſh phyſician at Paris, 
to whom he told his deplorable tale, who was ſo 
much affected by it, that he not only relieved bim 
very bandſomely, but what was more, recommended 
bim to that noble pattern of unexhauſted benevo- 
lence, Mrs Horner, who was then on ber travels, 
from whom he received ten guineas, and from ſome 
other company with. her, five more - Here, 
reader, if thou haſt a good heart, we cannot enter- 
tain thee bettet than by drawing a true, though faint 
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picture of this generous lady; for were benevolence 
and generoſity real beings, we are perſuaded they 
would act juſt like her, with ſuch an unſparing 
hand would they beſtow their bounties, with ſuch 
magnificence reward deſeft, with ſuch godlike 
compaſſion chear the zA:Red, and jult fo make hap- 
Py all around them: but thou can'ſt form no ade“ 
quate idea, unleſs thou haſt, been in the neigh- 
bourhood af that noble manſion *, where benefi⸗ 
. eence has fixed her ſear; permit me therefore to 


tranſport thee hither, to bleſs thy fight with the de- 


lightful ſcene; ſee already a neat and decent tem- 


ple + ſtrikes thy eye: it is fhe has ereQed it to 


the honour of her God. Thou art ſurprized, I fee, 
to behold the grave Doctor | coming out of bis 
gilded chariot to enter the ſordid huts of poverty; 
but know, ſhe has already paid his fees: ſee hers, 
another compounding the choiceſt drugs and me- 
dicines for a whole neighbourhood; it is her boun- 
ty has ſupplied them. . Caſt your eye the other 
way, and behold that company of aged and decrepid 
poor; they are going to receive their daily bread 
at her table. But let us enter this poor cottage ; 
ſee here are the holy ſcriptures, and other books of 
pious inſtruction; and hark the liſping child is read- 
ing diſtinctly in one of tbem: her munificence has 
beſtowed theſe uſeful gifts, aud inſtilled inſtrue- 
tion into that tender mind. Behold, with how de: 
5 : 5 H 6 ö jected 


* The ſeat of Mrs. Horner, at Melbury, i in Don ſet- 
ire. 

+ The pariſh church, rebuilt at her expence. 

t An eminent phyſician, who is allowed a conſtant 
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jected a look, and grief-ſwoln heart, with what a 
load of care yon perſon enters the manſion; but 
ſee, he returns, how changed his aſpect; joy 
ſparkles in his eye, and tumultuous ſwells his 
exujting heart; content fits chearful upon his 
brow, and he no longer bends under his care: 
what wonderful magick bas wrought” this ſudden 
change? the e only of her beneficent band 
has done it. | 

What we are now. going to lend, will raiſe 
an honeſt indignation in the breaſt of every true 
lover of liberty; for all ſuch know, that the beau- 
teous flower of liberty ſickens to the very root, (like 
the ſenſitive plant) at the fligheſt touch of the 
iron hand of power upon any of its moſt diſtant 
branches. . 

Mr Carew being in the city of Exeter with his 
wife, and having viſited his old friends there, takes 
a walk to lopſham, about three miles diſtant, lea - 
ving his wife in Exeter, Alas! little did he think 
this walk would end in a long and cruel ſeparation 
from his friends and country; little did he imagine, 
that, in the land of treedom and juſtice, he ſhould 
be ſeized upon by the cruel graſp of lawleſs power; 

though poor, he thought himlelf under the protec- 
tion of the laws, and as ſuch, liable to no puniſh» 
ment till they inflited it. How far he thought 
right in this, let the ſequel tell: going down to 
Topſham, and walking upon the key there, enjoy+ 
ing the beauties of a fine evening, meditating no 
harm, and untuſpecting danger, he was accoſted by 
Merchant D—y, accompanied with ſeveral captains 
of veſſels, in ſome ſuch words as theſe; Ha! Mr. 
Carew, you are come in a right time; as you came 
home for your own pleaſure, you ſhall now go over 
con e 
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for mine. They then laid hands on him, who 
found it in vain to reſiſt, as he was over- powered 
by numbers; he therefore deſired to be carried be- 
fore ſome magiſtrate, but this was not hearkened. 
to, for they forced him aboard a boat without the- 
preſence or authority of any officer of juſtice, not 
ſo much as ſuffering him to take leave of his wife, 
or acquaint her with his misfortune, though he 
begged the favour almoſt with tears: the boat car- 
ried him on board the Philleroy, Captain Simmonds, 
bound for America with convicts, which then lay 
off Powderham Caſtle, waiting only for a fair wind. 
Here, had my pen gall enough, I would put a blot 
of eternal infamy on that citizen of liberty, who 
uſurped ſo much power over a fellow-denizen, and 
thoſe who ſuffered a brother of liberty, however 
undeſerving, to be dragged to ſlavery by the lawleſs 
hand of power, without the mandate of ſovereign 
juſtce. Fooliſh wretch! doſt thou not know that thou 
oughteſt to be more careful of keeping all uſurping 
power withinits bounds, than thou would'ſt the raging 
ſea ready to overflow and overwhelm thy all; for 
thou who halt once conſented to fee power opprefs 
a fellow heir of glorious liberty, how canſt thou 
complain if its all-graſping iron hand thould feize 
upon thyſelf, or whatever thou hold'it molt dear ? 
then would'ſt thou, too late, bewail that thou hadſt 
ever ſuffered power wantonly to ſet its foot on the 
neck of liberty. | 
But to return: Mr, Carew was no ſooner put on 
board, than he was ſtrictly ſearched, and then ta- 
ken between decks, where he was ironed down with 
the convicts. There was, at the ſame time, a vio- 
lent fever raging among them, and Mr, Carew, by 
being ane with them night and day, was ſoon 
| infected, 
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infected, and taken very ill; however, he had not 
the liberty of ſending to his wife, nor any of bis 
friends, though they lay three weeks in the road 
for a fair wind. In the mean time his wife not 
hearing any thing from him, and uncertain what 
was become of him, or whether he was alive or 
dead, abandoned herſelf to an exceſs of grief, 
for he had been always a kind and affectionate 
bufband to her; ſhe therefore fought him up and 
down, at all the houſes of his uſual reſort, but all in 
vain, for no news could. the 9 of her beloved 
huſband. 

The wind coming fair, they hoiſted ſail, and 
ſoon bid adieu to the Engliſh coaſts. We need 
not deſcribe what paſſed in Mr. Carew's breaft at 
this time: anger and grief prevailed by turns; 
ſometimes reſentment, for being thus treated, fired 
bis boſom, and he vowed revenge: at other times, 
the thoughts of his being thus unexpeCtedly ſepa- 
rated from his country. and friends, and doomed to 
an ignominious ſlavery, filled him with ſadneſs and 
melancholy. reflections; however, he had the plea- 
ſuic, before it was long, of knowing he was not 
entirely deſerted; for captain Simmonds, the Com- 
mander of the Philleroy, a humane, compaſſionate 
man, came down to him between decks, ſoon after 

they. were. under ſail, and bid him be of good cheer, 
for he ſhould. want for nothing: and though he had 
ſtrict orders from Merchant D—y never to let him 
return, yet he would be a: friend to him, and pro- 
vide for him in the beſt manner he could. Mr. 
Carew returned his thanks to this generous and un- 
expected benetactor, in as handſome : a manner as 
he was able. 

Soon after this, he had liberty allowed. . 3 


coming 
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coming upon deck, where the captain enteted into 
converſation with, him and jocoſely aſked, if he 

thought he ſhould be at home before him? He 

generouſly replied, he thought he .ſhould, at leaſt 

he wou!dendeavour to be ſo; which the — 

all in good part. 

Thus did Mr. Carew ſpend his time, in as agrees» 
able a manner as could be expected unde! his pre 
ſent circumſtances; but alas! all our happineſs is 
too fleeting, and we ſcarcely taſte the pleaſure, be- 
fore it is ravithed from us: and thus it happened to 
our hero: for they had ſcarcely been under. fail 
five weeks, before the good captain Simmonds was 
taken ill, which increaſed every day with too ma- 
ny fatal ſymptoms: till at laſt death, Who has ng 
regard to the good and virtuous, ſtruck the deadly 
blow: but the approaches of the griſly tyrant were 
not ſo dreadful to this good man, as the thoughts 
of the diſtreſs it would occaſion to his wife and fa» 
wily, whom he continually cried-out upon during 
bis whole illneſs. Mr. Carew bewailcd the loſs of 
bis generous benefador with more than outward 
forrow. Every thing in the velſe| was now in con- 
iufion, by the death of the captain: at length the 
mate, one Harriſon, of Newcaſtle, took charge o. 
the veſſel, and the captain's effe &ts; but had not 
long enjoyed his new honours, before he was la- 5 
ken dangerouſly ill, fo that the veſſel was obliged to 
be left to the care of the common ſailors, and was 
ſeveral times in great danger of being loft, | Ae 
laſt, after ſixteen weeks paſſage, in the grey of the - 

morning, they made Cape Charles, and then bore 
away for Cape Henry: at Hampton they took in 

2 pilot, the veſſel having ſeveral times run upon the 
ſands, and was not got off again without great dif- 
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ficulty; the pilot brought them to Kent Iſland, 
where they fired a gun; and Harriſon, who was now 
recovered, went aſhore at Annapolis, and made a 
bargain with one Mr. Delany of that place, for 
Mr. Carew, as an expert gardener. He was then 
ſent for on ſhore, and Mr Delany aſked him, it he 
underſtood. gardening? Being willing to get out 
of Harriſon's bands, be replied in the affirmative; 
but Mr. Delany aſking, if he could mow? and he 
anſwering in the negative; then you are no gar- 
dener, replicd Mr. Delany, and ſo refuſed to buy 
him. Then one Hilldrop, who had been tranſ- 
ported about three years before from Exeter, for 
horſe ſtealing, and had married a Currier's widow 
in Annapolis, had a mind to purchaſe him, but 
they could not agree upon the price: whereupon he 
was put on board again, and they failed for Miles's 

River. Here they fired a gun, and the captain 
went on ſhore; in the mean time the men priſon- 
ers were ordered-to be cloſe ſhaved, and the women 
to have clean caps on: This was ſcarcely done, be- 
fore an overſeer, belonging to one Mr. Bennet, in 
Way River, and ſeveral planters, came off to buy: 
the priſoners were all ordered upon deck, and Mr.“ 
Carew among them: ſome of the planters knew 
him again, and cried out, Is not this the man cap - 
© tain Froade brought over, and put a pot-hook 
$ upon? Les, replies Harriſon, the very ſame; 
at wbich they were much ſurprized, making account 
he had been either killed by the wild beaſts, or 
drowned in ſome river. Ay, ay, replied Harriſon, 
with a great oath, I'll take care he ſhall not be at 
home before me. By this time ſeveral of the pri- 


 foners were fold, the bowel went merrily round, 
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and many of the planters gave Mr. Carew a glaſs, 
but none of them choſe to buy him, 

Daouring this, Mr. Carew obſerving a great ma- 
ny canoes and boats lying along-fide the veſſel, 
thought it not impoſſible to make himſelf matter of 
one of them, and by that means reach the ſhore, 
where he thought he might conceal himſelf, till he 
found an opportunity of getting off: though this 
was a very hazardous attempt, and, if he was un- 
ſucceſsful, would expoſe him to a great deal of 
hard uſage, and probably put it out of his power 
of ever regaining his liberty, yet he was reſolved to 
venture. He- TecolleQed the common maxim, that 
fortune favours the bold; and therefore took an op- 
portunity, juſt as ir grew dark, of ſlipping nimbly 
down the.ſhip's fide into one of the canoes, with 
which he paddled with as much ſilence and expe» 
dition as poſſible, towards the ſhorez but he had 
not gone far, before the noiſe he made gave the a- 
larm, that one of the priſoners had eſcaped: Harris 
ſon immediately called out to enquire which of 
them, and where Carew was; and being told that 
he was gone off, ſwore, be would rather have loſt 
balf the priſoners than him. All hands were then 
called upon to purſue; the captain and planters left 
their bowl; the tiver was toon covered with canoes, 
and every thing was in confuſion, Mr. Carew was 
within hearing of this, but, by plying his canoe 
well, had the good fortune to get to ſhore before 
any of them; he immediately took himſelf to the 
woods as ſoon as he landed, and climbed up into a 
great tree, where he had not been many minutes, 
before he heard the captain, ſailors, and planters, 
all in purſuit of him; the captain fretted and ſtorm- 
Mit the lailows- Dm their blood, and the planters. 

endeavoured: 
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' endeavoured: to pacify every thing, by telling the 
captain, not to fear, for they would have him in the 
morning, as it was impoſſible for him to get off. 
He heard al this, though not unmoved, yet without 
taking notice of it: at laſt, finding their ſcarch fruit- 
leſs, the captain, ſailors and planters retuined, the 
planters ſtill aſſuring the captain, they would have 
him in the morning. 
As ſoon as they were gone, he begin: to ee 
upon his preſent ſituation, which indeed was me- 
lancholy enough, for he had no proviſions, was be- 
ſet on every fide, quite uncapable of judging what 
to undertake, or which courſe to ſteer: however, 
he at laſt reſolved to ſteer further into the woods, 
which he accordingly did, and got up into another 
tree: herT he ſat all the ſucceeding day, without a 
morſel of food; but was diverted with a great mul- 
titude of ſquirrels he ſaw ſkipping from tree to tree, 
and bad he had a gun, could have ſhot hundreds of 
pigeons, there was ſo great a plenty of them, The 
next day, towards night, hunger became too power- 
ful, and he was almoſt ſpent for want of food: in 
this neceſſity he knew not what to de; at laſt, hap- 
pening to eſpy a planter's bouſe at ſome diſtance, 
be was reſolved to venture down in the night, thinks 
ing he might chance to find food of ſome: fort or an- 
other, in or about the houſe; agreeable to this re- 
ſolution, he came down the tree, in the middle of 
the night, and, going into the planter's yard, to bis 
great joy found there a. parcel of milking cows pen- 
ned in, which he ſoon milked into the crown of 
his hat, making a moſt delicious feaſt, and then re- 
tired to the woods again, climbing up into a tree, 
where he paſſed the day much mote. eaſy. than he 
bad the ending one. Haring found out this 
| | method. 
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method of ſubſiſting, he proceeded forwards in the 
ſame manner, concealing himſelf in a tree in the 
day-time, and travelling all the night, milking the 
cows as often as he had an opportunity; and ſteer- 
ing his courſe, as near as he could gueſs, towards 
Duck's Creek. 

On the fifth night he heard the voices of e 
people near him, in the woods, upon which he ſtep- 
ped on one fide, and concealed himſelf behind a 
tree, till they ſhould paſs by; when they came near 

enough to diſtinguiſh their words, he heard them 
ſay, We will make the beſt of our way to Duck's 
Creck, and there we ſhall certainly have him. He 
judged that theſe were ſome in purſuit of him, 
therefore thought himſelf very nappy in having * 
narrowly eſcaped them. 

Upon the eighth day he being upon a tree, dil 
covered a lone houſe, near the ſkirts of the woods, 
and ſaw all the family (as he ſuppoſed) going out: 
to hoe tobacco, and the dog following them: this 
was a joyful ſight to him, for he had not, the two 
preceding nights, met with any cows, and conſe- 
quently had been without food. As ſoon, there= 
| fore, as he ſaw the family were out of fight, be: 
came down from the tree, and ventured into the 
houſe, where he found not only to ſatisfy bis hun- 
ger, but what might be deemed luxury in his pre- 
| ſent condition, for there was jolly cake, powell, a. 
ſort of Indian corn bread, and good omani, which 
is kidney beans grinded with Indian corn ſifted, 
then put into a pot to boil, and eat with molaſſes. 
Seeing ſo many dainties, he did not heſitate long, 
but hunger preſſing, fat down and eat the omani 
with as much compoſure as if he had been invited. 
thereto by the owner of it; and knowing that hun- 
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ger and neceſſity are bound by no laws of ho- 
nour, he took the liberty of borrowing the jol- 
ly cake, powell, and a leg of fine pork; then haſ. 
tens back to the tree with his booty, What 
the people thought when they returned at night 


with good appetites, and found their dainty omani, 


their jolly cake, and their pork, all vaniſhed, we 
know not, but ſuppoſe they were not a little ſur- 
prized. | 

Being thus ſtocked with proviſions he made the 
beſt of his way to Ogle- Town that night, and ſo 
to Old- Town, In the dawn of the morning of the 
eleventh day, he came in fight of Duck's Creek; 
but being afraid he might fall into the hands of his 
purſuers, he ſtrikes a great way into the wood to- 
wards Tuck- Hoe, where ſtaying all the day in a 
tree, he came again in the middle of the night to 
Duck's Creek: as ſoon as he came here, he runs to 
the water fide to fee for a canoe, but found them 
all chain'd: he immediately ſet himſelf about break- 


ing the chain, but found it too ſtrong, and all his 


endeavours to break it in vain Never was man 
more thunderſtruck then he was now, juſt at the 


time when he expected to be out of danger, to meet 


with ſo unforeſeen and unſurmountable an obitacle: 
he knew there was no way of eſcaping, bur by paſ- 


ſing the River Delaware, but could think of no me- 


thod ot effecting it. Several hours did he paſs in 
this agitation ot mind; ſometimes he had a mind to 
try his ſtrength in ſwimming, but the river being ſo- 
wide, he thought he ſhould not reach the oppolite- 
ſhore; at Jaſt reflecting what one of his anceſtors 
had done in ſwimming a horſe over Teignmouth. 
Bar, and ſeeing ſome horſes grazing thereabout, he 
reſolved to attempt paſſing the Delaware in that 

1 manner; 
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manner; for let the worſt happen, he thought death, 9 
preferable to ſlavery: being thus reſolved, he toon | 
catches one of the horſes, and making a fort of bri- | 
dle of his handkerchief, brings the horſe to the was 1 
ter ſide; be walked for ſome time on the banks, 
looking for a proper place to enter the horſe; at laſt 
eſpying a little ſtream, which run into the great 
River Delaware, he fell down on his knees, and 
prayed very earneſtly to God to aſſiſt him in the dan- 
gerous attempt, that he might once more ſee his 
dear wife and country; then ſtripping himſelf, and 
tying bis frock and trowſers about his ſhoulders, 
mounted the horſe, and putting him forward a Jit» 
tle, the horſe loſt his footing, and the water 
came up to Mr. Carew's middle, who kept bis 
legs as cloſe as poſſible to the horſe, and in this 
manner he launched out into the great River De- 
laware. Ihe horſe ſnorted and neighed to his com- 
panions, but made to the oppoſit ſhore with all the 
ſtrength be could. Mr. Carew did not imagine the 
horie would be able to reach it, but purpoſed to 
ſave himſelf by {wimming when the horſe. failed, 
for the river was three miles over; however, con- 
-trary to bis expsctations, the horſe reached the 
ſhore, but finding no place to land, it being a ſans 
dy mud, was obliged to iwim him along the ſhore, 
tilt he came to a littie creek, which the horſe ſwim- 
ming into, ſoon got ſure footing, to the great joy of 
Mr. Carew. Our hero then diſmounting, fell up- 
on his knees, ſaying, O my heavenly God, I thank 
thee tor preſerving me in ſo great danger, in brings 
ing me late over the River Delaware; then turning 
to the horſe, kifſed him, telling him, he muſt now 
turn Quaker as well as himſelf, and fo let him go 
mo the ede | 
192-4779 | | His 
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His clothes were not very wet; however, he 
ſtaid on the banks ſome time to dry them in the 
morning ſun, then went up into the country: the 
firſt houſe he came to was a miller's, whoſe wife 
came out, and aſked him from whence he came? 
He told her, he had been priſoner ſome time in the 
Havannah, from whence he had been releaſed by 
an exchange of priſoners, and was now going 
home. The good woman pitied him much, and 
told him he looked very melancholy; but the huſ- 
band coming in, ſaid he believed he was an Iriſh- 


man; this he denied, averring he was of the Weſt 


of England; ſo they gave him a piece of that coun- 
try money, and a mug of rum, which he drinking 
greedily, being very thirſty, threw him into a vio- 
lent fever, that he was obliged to ſtop at a neigh- 
bouring houſe, where he lay ſick for three or four 
days. From hence he goes to Newcaltle, where 
he raiſed contributions from ſeveral gentlemen, as 
he had done before, but not under the ſame name. 


From hence to Caſtile, Brandywine Fetry, Cheſter, 


and Derby, where be got relief from the ſame miller 
where Mr. Whitefield was, when he was there be- 
fore, and lodged at the ſame houſe, but took care to 
'diſgviſe himſelf, fo as not to be known: he got 
a paſs from the Juſtice, as a ſick man, bound to 
Bolton. From hence proceeds to Philadelphia, to 
Buck's County, and over a ferry into the New Jer- 
Ges, and away to Burington and. Amboyne, ſo to 
Trent Town, in Staten iſland; hence to Brunſwick, 


where he got relief from Mr. Matthews, the mil 
ler, wbo treated him ſo hoſpitably the firſt time he 


was there, but who did not know him again now. 
F:om bence he proceeded to Elizabeth» lown, Long- 
Iſland, and New- York, and from thence to New- 
og London, 
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London, where he chanced to ſee the Captain who 
had taken him home before, but he avoided him. 
From New- London he proceeds to Groten, where 
he got a twenty ſhilling bill from one Mr. Goyf, 
and ſeveral half crown biils from other people. He 
then enquired his way to Rhode-Ifland, and his 
landlord where he quartered went with him about 
two miles of the way, when they chanced to fall 
into the company of ſome drovers, who were driv- 
ing a number of bullocks for the uſe of ſome pri- 
vateers who lay at Rhode. Iſland; he therefore join= 
ed them, and, aſter about nine or ten miles travel- 
ling, they came to a ferry, where they ſtopped at 
a public-houſe for ſome time, till the bullocks 
were taken over; but neither the tavern-man nor 
drovers would ſuffer him te pay any thing, they 
pitying his unfortunate condition; ratet over this 

ferry, they came to Rhode-Ifland. | 
Rhbode-lſland, by the Natives called Aquetnet, 
near the Narragantſet Bay, is 14 or 15 miles long, 
and 4 or 5 miles broad, It was firſt inhabited by 
the Engliſh in the year 1639 "Thoſe that with- 
draw to this Iſland were ſuch as eſpouſed the cove- 
nant of grace, and. were under perſecution from 
them that ſided with the covenant of works. There's 
a very conſiderable trade driven from Rhode-Il nd 
to the Sugar Colonies for butter and cheeſe, a 
ſure fign of the fruitfulneſs and beauty of the place 
for horſes, ſheep, beef, pork, tallow, and timber, by 
which the traders have been enriched. * Tis deſerv- 
edly called the Paradiſe of New-England, for the 
fruittulneſs ot the foil, and the temperature of the 
climate, which tho' it be not above ſixty five miles 
from Boiton, is a coat warmer in winter, and be- 
ing ſurrounded by the ocean, is not ſo much atfec- 
bi ted 
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ted in ſummer with the hot land breezes as the 
towns on the Continent are. They live in great 
amity with their neighbours,and tho' every man does 
what he thinks right in his own eyes, it is rare 
that any notorious crimes are committed by them, 
which may be attributed, in ſome meaſure, to their 
great veneiation for the Holy Scriptures, which 
= - - they all read, from the leaſt to the greateſt, though 
I they have neither miniſters nor magiſtrates to recom- 
Wi mend it to them. | 
on | Here Mr. Carew found many of TY old acquain- 
ol tance, particularly one Mr. Perkins, a ſtay maker, 
| i and Mr, Gidley and his mother, who kept ſeveral 
| | negroes for diſtilling of rum, and Mr. Southcott 
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5 Langworthy, a pewterer, all natives of Exeter, and 
one Mr. Martin, of Honiton in Devon; they were 
| all very glad to ſee him, he telling them, that he 
was taken by the Spaniards, and eicaped from pri- 
ſon. They treated him with great kindneſs, and 
is gave him letters and monies to Carry to their friends 
i in England. | 
1 From hence he goes Hol Piſcataway and 
i} Marble: head to Boſton, the capital of New-England 
= and the biggeſt city in America, except two or 
[ | three on the Spaniſh Continent. *lis pleafantly 
F 


ſituated on a peninſula, about tour miles in com- 
pais, at the bottom of a fine bay, the Maſſachuſets, 
q guarded trom the rgughneſs of the ocean by ſeveral 
rocks appearing above water, and by above a dozen, 
| iflands, many of which are inhabited; and one, 
Fl called Nettles Ifland, within. theſe few years, was 
= | ellcemed worth 2 or 3ool. a year to the owner, 
j Colonel Sbrimpton. There is but one common and 
= / fate pailage into the Bay, and not very broad, there 


Þþ# being hardly room for ,three ſhips to come in a- 
= * e N was: ; 
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breaſt; but being once in, there is room for the 
anchorage of goo fail, The moſt remarkable of 


there built: it ſtands about a league from the town, 
upon the main channel leading to it, and is fo con- 
veniently ſituated, that no ſhip of burtben can ap- 


proach the town, without the hazard of being torn 


in pieces by its connon. It is now called Fort Wil- 
liam, being mounted with 100 pieces of ordnance; 
200 more, which were given to the Province by 
Queen Anne, are placed on a platform near High- 
Water Mark, ſo as to take a ſhip fore and aft, be- 


fore ſhe can bring her broadſides to bear againſt 


the caſtle. Some of theſe cannon are 42 pounders. 
Fire hundred able men are exempted from all mili- 
tary duty in time of war, to be ready to attend the 


ſervice of the caſtle at an hour's warning, upon any 


ſignal of the approach of an enemy, which there 
feems to be no great danger of at Boſton; where, 
in 24 hours time, 10,000 effeftive men, well 
armed, might be ready for their defence. To pre- 
vent all poſſible ſurprize, there is a light-houſe 


built on a rock, appearing above water, about a long 


league from the town, which, in time of war, makes 


| a ſignal to the caſtle, and the caſtle to the town, 


by hoiſting and lowering the union flag ſo many 


times as there are ſhips approaching, which, if they 


exceed a certain number, the caſtle fires three 
7 guns to alarm the town of Boſton; and the Gover- 
, nor, if need be, orders a beacon to be fixed, which 
5 


alarms all the adjacent country: ſo that unleſs an 

, enemy can be ſuppoſed to fail by ſo many iflands 
d and rocks in a fog, the town of Boſton muſt have 
p ſix or more hours to prepare for their reception; 
but ſuppoſing they might pals the calle, there are 
| | SES two 


theſe iſlands is called Caſtle Iſland, from the caſtle 
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two batteries at the north and ſouth end of the 
town, which command the whole bay, and make 
it impcſſible for an enemy's ſhip of burthen to ride 
there in ſafety, while the merchant-men and ſmall 
craft may retire up into Charles's Kiver, out of the 
reach of the cannon. 

It is equally impoſfible' for any ſhip to be run 
away with out of this barbout by a pirate; for'the 
caſtle ſuffers no ſhips outward-bound to paſs, with - 
out a permit form the Governor, which is not grant- 
ed without a clearing at the Cuſtom-houſe, and the 
uſval notice of ſailing, by looſening the fore- top-ſail, 

The Bay of Boſton is ſpacious enough to con- 
tain, in a manner, the Koyal Navy of England. 
The maſts of ſhips here, at the proper ſeaſon of the 
year, make a kind of a wood of trees, like that 
which we ſee upon the River Thames, about Wep- 
ping and Lime-houſe, which may be eaſily imagin- 
ed, when we conſider that, by the computation given in 
by the ColleQors of his Majeſty's Light-houſe, it ap- 
peared, that there were 24,000 tons of 7 8 
cleared annually. 

There is a large pier at the bottom of the Bay 
1800 or 2000 feet long, with a row of warehouſes 
on the north ſide. The pier runs ſo far into the 
Bay, that ſhips of the greateſt burthen may unload 
without the help of boats and lighters. The chief 
ſtreet of the town comes down the head of the pier; 
at the upper end of it is the town-houſe, or ex- 
change, a fine building, containing, beſide the walk 
for merchants, the council chambers, the houſe of 
commons, and a ſpacious room for the courts 
of jultice, The ' exchange is ſurrounded with 
booktellers ſhops, which have a good trade. There 
are five * houſes, at one of which the Bet- 

not 
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ton Gazette is printed, and comes out twice=a-week 
The preſſes here are generally full of work, which 


is in a great meaſure owing to the colleges and 


ſchools for uſeful learning in New-England; where- 
as at New-York there is but one little bookſeller's 
ſhop, and none at all in Virginia, Maryland, Caro» 
lina, Barbadoes, and the Sugar Iſlands, 

The town of Boſton lies in the form of a half. 
moon round the harbour and conſiſting of between 
3 and 400% houſes, mult make an agreeable pro» 
ſpe, the ſurrounding ſhore being high, the ſtreets 
long, and the buildings beautiful. The goodnefs 
of the pavement may compare with moſt in Lon» 
don; to gallop a horſe on it is 38. 44 forfeit. 

It is computed the number of inhabitants is not 


leſs than 24,000, which is one third more than 


the compuration of the city of Exeter, and conſe- 


quently: Boſton is one third bigger than that on 


which is pretty near the matter. 

There are ten churches in Boſton, which are, 
Old Church, North Church; South Church, New 
Church, New \orth Church, New South Church; 


the Church of England TORN the Baptiſt Meet- 


ing and the Quakers Meeting. 
The converiation in this town is as nia as in 


moſt of the cities and towns of hugland; many of 
theit merchants having traded in Europe, and thoſe 


that ſay at home having the advantage of ſociety 
with travellers; ſo that a gentleman from London 
would think himſelf at home at Boſton, when he 


_ obſerves the number of people, their furniture, their 


tables, their dreſs and converſation, which perhaps 
is as ſplendid and ſhowy as that of the moſt con- 
ſiderable tradeſmen in London, Upon the whole, 
Boiton is the moſt flouriſhing town for trade and 
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commerce in the Engliſh America. Near Goo 
ſail of ſhips have been laden here in a year for Eu- 
rope, and.the Britiſh plantations. Here the Go- 
vernor commonly reſides, the general court and aſ- 
ſembly meet, the courts of judicature fit, and the 
affairs of the whole province are tranſacted. 

The ſtreets are broad and regular; ſome of the 
richeſt merchants have very ſtately, well built, con · 
venient houſes. The ground on which the town 
ſtands is wonderful high, and very good water is 
found all over it. There are ſeveral wharfs built, 
which jet into the harbour, one of which is eight 
hundred feet in length, where large ſhips with great 
eaſe may lade and unlade. On one fide are ware- 
houſes almoſt the whole length of the wharf, where 
the merchants ſiow their goods; and more than fif» 
ty ſhips may lade and unlade there at the ſame time. 

Coming into the city, Mr. Carew was ſurprized 
at the grandeur of it; and ſeeing a green hill at the 
end of the gteat ſtreet, much like Glaſtonbury Torr, 
he goes up to it, and had a moſt beautiful proſpect 
of the cityſtom the top of it, where v as placed the maſt 


' cf a ſhip, with pullies to draw up a lighted barrel 


of tar to alarm the country in caſe of an inveſion, 
Going down the hill again, he met two drums, a 
ſerjeant, and ſeveral ſoldiers and marines, who werey - 
by beat of drum, proclaiming, that-all the taverns 
and ſhopkeepers might fafely credit the ſoldiets and 
marines to a certain value. Some of the ſoldiers 
preſently knew him, and accoſting him, perſuaded 
him to go along with them to one Mother Paſimore's, 
a houſe of rendezvous, were they were very merry 


together; Mhile they were drinking, in came Cap- 


tain Sharp, who commanded them, and was an old 
friend of our hero! 's: What, Mr. Carew, cries the 
: Captain 
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Captain in a ſurprize, who could think of ſeeing 
you here? When did you ſee my brother? | ſys 
him, replied he, about fix months ago, but his lady 
is dead: Is ſhe fo? ſaid the Captain, I have heard 
| nothing of it. The Captain having aſked him ſoe- 
veral other queſtions, treated bim very handiomely, 
and kept him ſome time at his own charge ; but 
bis heart glowing to ſee his native country, he once 
more reſolved to (hip himſelf for Old England; ac- 
cordingly he determined to go on board the Lon- 
don, a new ſhip, commanded by Captain Bowling, 
bur Captain Sharp perſuaded him to go with Cap- 
tain Ball, in the (hip. Mary; be accordingly agreed 
to take the run with him for 151 15 gallons of 
rum, 10 pounds of ſugar and tobacco, and o pipes: 
they were two months in their voyage before they 
made Lundy, nothing material happening in their 
paſſage worthy of being recorded in this true hif- 
tory, The Captain would not ſtop at Lundy for a 
pilot, but made for Coombe, and there took one in, 
who brought the ſhip fafe into Kingroad, and the 
next tide up to the key at Briſtol}; and having 
moor'd the veſſel, the crew fpent the night on ſhare 
with their jolly landladies. | 
The next morning early they all got on board, and 
ſoon after came the Captain, with ſome Briſtol mers 
Chants: the Captain gave Mr. Carew a bill on his 
brother who lived at Topſham; which having re- 
cerved, he ſoon turned his back on Briſtol, 
Mr, Carew having left Briſtol, made the beft of 
his way to Bridgewater, and from thence to Taun- 


ton, and fo to Exeter, ſupporting his travelling ex- 
pences by his ingenuity as a Mendicant. As foon 
28 he arrived at Exeter, he made the beſt of his way 
to the houfe of an old acquaintance, where he expect- 
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ed to hear ſome news of his beloved wife: but go- 
ing through Eaſt-gate, he was met by two gentle- 
men: who immediately cried out, here's our old 
friend, Carew. They then laid hold of him, and 
took him back to the Oxford Inn, where they en- 
quired, where he had been this long time? He ac- 


quainted them in what manner he had been ſeized 
upon Topſham key, and that he had been carried to 


Maryland; be likewiſe informed them of Captain 


Simmond's death, (which they were ſorty to hear 
of) and that the veſſel had been taken into port by 
Harriſon, the mate, who was afterwards drowned, 
in company with ſome planters, in Talbot river. 
Fame having ſoon ſounded the arrival of our he- 


ro through every ſtreet in Exeter, ſeveral gentlemen 


flocked to the Oxford Inn to viſit him, and amongſt 
the reſt, Merchant Davey: what have you found 
your way home again? ſays the merchant. . Yes, 


Yes, replied he, as you ſent me over for your plea- 


ſure, lam come back for my own; which made the 
gentlemen laugh heartily. The merchant then aſk- 
ed him ſeveral queſtions about captain Simmonds 
and Harriſon, where he left the veſſel, and if he 


had been ſold. No, no, replies he, I took care to 


be out of the way before they had ſtruck a bargain 
for me; and as to the veſſel, I left her in Miles's 
river. The gentlemen could not help being ſurpri- 
zed at his ingenuity and expedition in thus getting 
home twice before the veſſel which carried him out; 


and Merchant Davey propoſed making a collection 


for him, and begun it himſelf with balf-a-crown : 
having received a handſome contribution, he return- 


ed the g-ntlemen thanks, and took his leave, being 


impatient to hear ſome news about his wife; he 
therefore goes directly to his uſual quarters, Kitty 
| „„ Finni- 


i 
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Finnimore's, in Cal hae, where he occaſioned 
no little terror to his landlady, ſhe verily believed 
it to be his ghoſt, as ſhe heard he was certainly 
dead; however, our hero ſoon convinced her he 
was real fleſh and blood: he-then enquired, when 
ſhe heard from bis wiſe ? who informed him, to his 
great joy, that both his wife and daughter were 
there a few days before, and were ' gone towards 
Newton- Buſhel ; but they had given over all thoughts 
of ſeeing him again, as they thbusht him dead. He 
ſets forward immediately for Newton-Buſhel, calling 
at Lord Clifford's in his way; he was told by Mrs, 
Ratcliffe, the houſekeeper, and Mr, Kilſha, the ftew- 
ard, (who were quite ſurprized to ſee him) that bis 
wiſe had been there zuſt before, in mourning, be- 
lieving bim to be dead; and that he would find her 
at Newton-Buſnel. Though it was then night, our 
hero, impatient of ſeeing his wife and daughter, ſet 
forward for Newton-Buſhel, where he arrived late 
in the night: going directly to his uſual quarters, 
he found them all in bed, and calling out to the wo- 
man of the houſe, his wife hearing his voice, imme- 
diately leaped out of bed, crying out, it was her poor 
Bampfylde; a light was then ſtruck with as much 
expedition as poſſible, and his wife, daughter, and 
landlady, all came down to open the door to him. 
Here, how ſhall I find words to expreſs the tranſ- 
Ports of our hero, the tender embraces of his wife, 
the endearing words of his daughter, and the hears 
ty congratulations of the landlady: unable to the 
taſk, moſt gentle reader, I mult imitate that cele- 
brated painter who painted Agamemnon with a 
covering over his face, at the facrifice of his daugh» _ 
ter: and draw a veil over this ſcene of tenderneſs: 
let it ſuffice to ſay, that their Pr was too full to 
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be contained, and not W any 0 other paſſage, 
guſhed out in rears. 

The next morning, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, he went and paid his reſpects to Sir Tho- 
mas Carew, at Hackum, where they were received 
with great kindneſs; and Sir Thomas told him, if 
he would forſake the Mendicant Order, he would 
take care to provide for him and his family: he re- 
turned Sir Thomas a great many thanks, but declar- 
ed, that as he had entered himſelf into the Mendi- 
cant Order, he was reſolved to continue therein as 
Jong as he lived; but hoped if any accident hap- 
pened to him, he would extend his goodnefs to his 
dear wife and daughter. 

It was about this time, that one of the greateſt 
perſonages in the kingdom being at Bath, Mr. Ca- 
rew was drawn thither with the reſt of the world 


to ſee her, but to more advantage indeed to himſelf, 


than moſt others reaped from it; for making him- 
felt as much an Hanoverian as he could in drefs, 
&c. he preſented a petition to her as an unfortunate 
perſon of that country, (and as every one is inelin- 


ed to be kind to their own country folks) 155 1 


from her a very princely benefaction. 

Some time aſter this, Squire Morice, e 
ceeded to rhe fine ſeat and eſtate of Sir William 
Morice, near Launceſton in Cornwall, coming to 
reſide there, and hearing much talk of Mr. Carew, 
was very deſirous of ſeeing him; and he happen- 
ing to come ſoon after into that neighbourhood, 
ſome of the ſervants, who knew their maſter's in- 
clinations, chancing to ſee him, conducted 
him to the houſe, and ſhewed him into 
the parlour, where Mr. Morice was with a good 
deal of company: Mr, Carew was made very wel 
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come, 155 the company bad a great deal of conver- 
fation with him, during which Mr. Morice very 
nicely examined every feature in his countenance, 
and at laſt declared, that he would lay any wager 
that he ſhould know him again, come in what thape 
he would, fo as not to be impoſed upon by him; 
one of the company took Mr. Morice up, and a wa- 
ger was laid, that Mr. Carew ſhould do it within 
ſuch a limited time; this being agreed upon, Mr. 
Carew took his leave, He begun to meditate in 
what ſhape he ſhould be able to deceive the eir- 
eumſpection of Mr. Morice; and within a few days 
came to the houſe, and endeavoured, in two or three 
different ſhapes, and with as many different tales, 
to obtain charity from Mr. Morice, but he remem- 
bering his wager, would hearken to none; at laſt 
underſtanding that Mr, Morice was to go out a 
hunting one morning with ſeveral of the compuny 
who were preſent when the wager was laid, he dreſ- 
ſed himſelf like a neat old woman, and placing him- 
ſelf in the road Mr. Morice was riding along, all of 
2 ſudden he fell down, aud counterſeited all the 
diſtortions of the mot violent fits in ſuch a tetrible 
manner, that Mr Morice was greatly affe ked with 


the poor creature's condition, ordering his ferrants 


to get down and aſſiſt her, ſtaying: himſelf till the 
was brought a little to herſelf, then gave her a piece 
of money, and ordered one of his fervants to ſhew 
her to his houfe, that ſhe. might have ſome refreſh» 
ment there; but Mr, Carew. having obtained what 
he defired, flung off the old woman, and diſcovers 
himfelf to Mr. Morice, and the reſt of the compa» 
ny, wiſhing them all a good morrow: upon which 
Mr. Morice owned he had fairly loſt his wager. _ 

Mr. Carew, ſome time after this, ſteered his 
- & | courſe 
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| courſe for Oxford, where he viſited Mr. Treby, Mr. 


Sandford, Mr. Cooke, and ſeveral other collegians 
bis particular friends, of whom be got a trencher- 


cap; and having (layed in Oxford ſo long as was a- 


greeable to his inclinations, he then fet out for A- 
bington, and from thence to Marlborough, baving 
put on a pair of white ſtockings, a grey waiſtcoat, and 
the trencher-cap: thus equipped, he pretends to be 
diſordered in his mind; and as his knowledge of 
the Latin tongue enabled him to intermix a few 
Latin phraſes in his diſcourſe, which he made very 
incoherent, he was in no fear of being diſcovered. 
Under this character he therefore goes to the Mini- 
ſter of Marlborough, who ſeeing his dreſs, and find- 
ing he could talk Latin, made no doubt but he 


was ſome Oxford ſcholar, whoſe brain was turned, 


either by too much ſtudy, or ſome misfortune; he 
therefore talked to him a good deal, endeavouring 
to find out the cauſe, telling him, that though he was 

unfortunate now, things might go better with him. 
hereafter z but he could get nothing but incoherent 
anſwers from him; however, he gave him half a- 


crown; from hence he goes to Market-Lavington, 


where he likewiſe deceived the miniſter; and going 
forwards to Warminſter, he met there Dr. Squire, 


and his brother the Archdeacon of Bath, who both: 


took him for an Oxford ſcholar, whoſe brain was 
turned, and relieved him as ſuch, 

The next morning he goes in the ſame dreſs to 
Mrs. Groves, at Wincaunton and from thence to 
the Rev Mr. Birt's, at Sutton, at both which places 


he was much pitied, and handſomely relieved ; he 


then ſteers for Somerton, and goes to the Rev. Mr. 
Dickenſon there; but this maſk would not avail 
bim here, for the parſon diſcovered him through it; 

put 


1 
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but he defired him to keep it ſecret till be was gone 
out of the town, which he accordingly did; he 
therefore went boldly to the Rev. Mr. Keat, and 
pretended to be a ſcholar of Baliol College, which 
Mr, Keat believing, and pitying his condition, 
generouſly gave him a crown. Next day he goes 
to Bridgewater in the ſame habit, and from thence 
to Sir Charles Tynte's at Haſwell: going into the 
court, he was met by the Rev. Mr. Sandford, who 
immediately knew him, and accoſted him with, 
How do you do, friend Carew? Soon after which 
came Sir Charles, who accoſted him in the ſame 
manner, Mr, Sandford and he made themſelves 
very merry at the character he had aſſumed: Well, 
ſays Sir Charles, we will make you drink, but un- 
leſs you can deceive my Beſs (ſo he was pleaſed to 
call his lady) you ſhall have nothing of me; but 
whatever (he gives, I'll double it: he was then or- 
dered into the hall, and exchanged his cap for a hat 
with one of the ſervants; after waiting ſome time, 
Lady Tynte came down : it will be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that this lady, tho? of a very charitable diſpoſi- 
tion to her poor neighbours, having been often deceiv- 
ed by Mendicants, and finding few of them deſerv» 
ing of her charity, had reſolved to relieve no un- 
known object of charity, however plauſible theic_ 
tale; but our hero, depending upon his art, was 
not afraid to accept of. Sir Charles's challenge: 
from the ſervants hall he watched a proper oppor- 
tunity of-accolting the lady, and ſhe paſs'd and re- 
paſs'd ſeveral times before he could ſpeak to her; 
at laſt, ſeeing her ſtanding in the hall, talking with 
Sir Charles, he came behind her, and accoſted her 
with God bleſs you, moſt gracious lady ;* The 
int turning about, aſked him pretty dai from 
1.6 ee 
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whence he came? I am a poor unfortunate man, 
replied he, who was taken by two French priva- 
teers, coming from Boſton, and carry'd into Bou- 
 logne, where we were teized day and night to enter 
into the French ſervice, but refuſed to do it. And 
how got you from thence? aſked the lady. We 
took an opportunity of breaking out of the priſon, 
and ſeized upon a fiſhing- boat in the harbour, with 
which we got ſafe to Limington, being in all 25 of 
us, where we fold our boat. What do you beg 
for then? If you fold your boat, yon muſt have 
money. Several of us were fick, replied he, which 
was very expenſive. But what countryman are you? 
I am an Old England man, pleafe you my lady, 
but I marry'd my wife in Wales. From what part 
ſays my lady, who was a native of Wales herſelf, 
J marry*d, reply*d he, one Betty Larkey, who lived 
with Sir John Morgan, and afterwards with Parſon 
Griffy, at Swanfey. Ay, did you marry Betty 
Larkey ? How many children have you by her? On- 
ly one daughter, reply'd he. In the mean time 
Sir Charles and the Parſon were ready to burft 
with containing their laughter, to fee how he ma- 

naged my lady to bring her to; ſor his aſſertion of 
having marry'd Betty Larkey, who was a country- 
woman of my lady's and formerly known to her, 
was a loadſtone which preſently drew my lady's 
hand to her purſe, and then turning to Sir Charles, 
aſked if he had any ſmall money about him? I have 
none, reply'd Sir Charles, pretty bluntly, being 
ſcarce able to contain himſelf from burſting out in- 
to laughter; ſo ſhe went up ſtairs, and coming 
down again, gave him two half crowns, and aſked 
him to eat and drink, going out herſelf to call tbe 
butler: in the mean time Sit Charles ſtepp'd nimb-+ 
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Iy into the ſervants hall, and fetch'd the Oxford cap, 
which he put on Mr. Carew's head; my lady and 
the butler came in immediately after, and ſhe ſee- 
ing the cap upon his head, cries, out od bleſs me, 
what did you bring that from France? It is juſt 
like one of our Oxford ſcholat's caps. Ay, fo it 
is indeed, my lady, replied Sir Charles; why don't 

you know who it is? It is Mr. Bampfylde- Moore 
Carew. Ay, ay, this is your doing, Sir Charles, 
faid the lady, and went away fomething diſguſted 
at the trick which had been put upon her, Sir 
Charles was as good as his word, in doubling the 
money my lady gave, and run Sandkort gare 
| Wie half-a-crown. 

Some time aſter this, he called upon the Mis 

Hawkers, of { horn, near Leovill, who treated him 

very hoſpitably, and enquired what news he heard, 

it being in the time of the late Rebellion, Whilſt 
he was talking with them, he obſerved a new houſe 
almoſt oppoſite, and enquiring who lived there, they. 
told him one Parſon Marks, a Diffenting Teacher; 

upon which, taking leave of the ladies, he ſteps o- 

ver. the way, and knocks boldly at the door, which 

was foon opened by Parſon Marks himfelf : Sir, fays 

Mr: Carew, pulling off his hat, and accoſting him 

with a demure countenance, F came two miles out 

of my road on purpoſe to wait upon you; I believe 

Sir, you are acquainted with my brother, Mr John 

Pike, of Tiverton, Teacher of a Difſenting congtega- 

tion in that place; and you have undoubtedly heard 

ſomething of his brother, Roger Pike, which unfor- 
tunate man Jam, having been taken priſoner com- 
ing frony Botton in New-England, by two French 
privateers, and carried into Boulogne, where we 
were cruelly treated, Alack, alack, fays the Par- 
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ſon, pray walk in, good Mr Roger: I am indeed: 
very well acquainted: with: that worthy- ſervant of. 
God, your brother, Mr John Pike, and a.gracious- 
man he is: I have likewiſe heard him mention his 
brother Roger He then ordered ſome victuals and 
drink to be brought out for good Mr. Roger Pike: 

while he was cating, he enquired,. how he. got from- 
Boulogne? He reply'd, that twenty-five of them 
had broke priſon, and feized upon a veſſel in the 
batbour, by which. they had got ſafe to the Engliſh: 
coaſt. Well, Mr Roger ſays the Parſon, what neus 
did you hear in France? It is reported there, re- 
plies he, that the rebels are very powerful in Scots 
land, and that great numbers are gone over to them 
ſaſe from France. Stop a little, Mr. Roger, cries 
the Parſon, and running up ſtairs, ſoon after comes 
down with a letter in his hand, which he read to 
Mr. Pike, wherein it was ſaid, the rebels were won 
derfully powerful; then ſhaking his head very ſor- 
rowfully cried, Indeed, Mr, Pike, I can't be at eaſe, 


for they ſay they will make us examples, on account 


of the zoth of January. Never fear them, dir, 
ſaid Mr Carew, we ſhall be a match for them in De- 
vonſhire and Cornwall. I am afraid not, cries the 
Parſon, ſhaking his head again, I have had no reſt 
for thinking of them theſe ſeveral nights paſt. _ 
ter ſome further diſcourſe, he fetched Mr. Pike a 

good Holland ſhirt, and. clapped half a guinea into 
his hand, entreating him to take a bed with him; 
that night, for that he ſnould be heartily. welcome; 
but he defired to be excuſed, and took his leave: 
with many thanks, returning: to miſs Hawkers again: 
Well, Mr Carew, cries the ladies, you have bad a. 
long conference with the Parſon, Ay, ay, replied he, 
and to good Purpoſe an for this ſhirt. and half a. 
| | guinea 
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guinea are the fruits of it; and then told them in 
what manner he had deceived the Parſon, which 
made them laugh very heartily; they then gave 
him a crown, and promiſed to- en Mr. Pike's ſe - 
crets for a day or t Woo. 

A few days after the Parſon going over to ſee 
the ladies, they aſked him if a poor ſeaman had 
been at his houſe? Yes, replied the Parſon, it was 
one Roger Pike, whoſe brother has a congregation 
in Tiverton, and whom Lam very well acquainted 
with. And did you give bim any thing? Yes, 1 

gave him a ſhirt, and half a guinea; and we gave 
him a crown, ſaid the ladies, not as being Roger 
Pike, but as Mr. Bampfylde-Moore Carew. At 
which the Parſon was in a very great hurry, and 
would ſcarce be convinced but that it was old Ro- 
ger Pike. Thus had Mr. Carew the happy art of 
ſuiting his eloquenee to every temper and every 
circumſtance; for his being brother to the good Mr. 
Pike of Tiverton, was as powerful a- loadſtone to 
attract Parſon Marks, as his marrying Betty Larkey 
had been to lady Tynte. From hence he goes to 
Parſon White's at Coker, where he found Juſtice 
Proctor; here he paſſed for an unfortunate failor, 
who had been. cait away coming from the Baltic, 
and was now travelling to his native place, Tintagel 
in Cornwall; Parſon White aſked who was Mini- 
ſter there? He replied, one Atkins was Curate, and 
that there was no other there at that time. The 
Juſtice aſked him but few queſtions, but told him 
he ought to have a paſs, and aſked where he landed; 
and he replying at Dover, Had you no paſs then 
from the Mayor there? We had one, ſaid he, very 
readily, but ſome of our company being ſick, and 
Wen healthy, I let them have the paſs, and came 


forwards 
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forwards by myſelf, they not being able to travel 
fo faft. Why then, fays the Juſtice, you are liable 
to be taken up as a vagrant for begging without a 
paſs; however, we will relieve you, and if you 
call upon gentlemen only, they will fcarcely moleſt 
you. He returned them a great many thanks for 
this civility, and then went to a tanner's hard by, 
where he changed his ftory, and pafſed for a bank- 
rupt tanner; here he was likewiſe relieved, as he 
touched upon the right ſtring; for had be paſſed 
here for an unfortunate ſailor, probably his elo- 
quence wovld have had no effeft. From hence he 
goes to the Parſon of Eaft-Chinnock,. whom he told, 
that he belonged to a man of war, in which his bro- 
ther was Lieutenant, It being then about dinner 
time, the Parſon aſked him if he could eat fea provi- 
fons, fuch as pork and peaſe, which he accepting, 
they ſat down to dinner, and had a great deal of 
difcourſe about the Lieutenant, Next he goes to 
Madam Philips's of Montacute, where happened to 
be Parſon Bower of Martock, who aſked him, if he 
knew one Bampfylde - Moore Carew? Sir, replies 
he, } am one of Tintagel in Cornwall, and know | 
the Carews there very well, and have heard: of the 
wanderer you ſpeak of, who Pm told is a great dog- 
ſtealer, but know not what is become of him; for 
| ſome ſay he is hanged, and others that he is drown- 
ed. God forbid he ſhould be hanged, cries the Par- 
fon, upon account of his family; and after ſome o- 
ther queſtions, he was relieved with fixpence. Leav- 
ing Montacute, he goes forward to Yeovil, having 
appointed to meet his wife and daughter at the ſign 
of the Boot, in Sherbornez and from Yeovil to 
*Zquire Helliar's at Leweſton, who treated him very 
nn and would have had him ſtaid we all 

| abe 
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night, but he excuſed himſelf, being n to 
fee his wife and daughter. 
As ſoon! as he came to Sherborne, he goes to his 
ge quarters, the Ggn of the Boot, where: he en» 


quired for his wife and daughter; but how was he 
chunder-ftruck, when he was told they were in hold 


at Webb's the bailiff: he enquired for what reaſon; 
and was informed, that four officers had been walk 
ing all through the town to take up all ſtrangers, 
tach as chimney-ſweepers, tinkers, pedlars, and the 
like. What could our hero do; he revolved it o- 
ver and over in his mind, and at length determined 
to go to Webb's, reſolving either to free his wife 
and daughter, or elfe to ſhare their fate: when he 
came there, he aſked to fee the priſoners, and de- 
manded upon. what account they had apprehended 
his wiſe, as ſhe had neither ſtolen nor begged in 
the town; this accafroned high words, and ended in 
blows: long did our bero maintain an; unequal fight 
with great valour: at length, being © overpowered 
with numbers, he fell, but not till bis affailants had 
felt the force of his arm, He was kept in fafe cus 
ſtody that night, and the next morning taken with 
the reſt of the priſoners before Thomas Medlycott, 
Efq; at Milborn Port; here they: were all examined, 
and all maintained their profeſſions to be extremely 
uſeful: the chimney-ſweepers alledged, he prefers 
ved houſes from taking fire whereby he ſaved whole 
towns, and conſequently was an ufeful member to. 
his country; the tinker harangued on the uſefulneſs 
of kettles, braſs pans, frying pans, &c. and of eonſe- 
quence what aſe he was of to the public; and our 
hero declared he was the famous Mr. Bamfylde- 


Moore Carew, and had f=rved his ws and country: 
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The Juſtice thought proper to ſend theſe uſeful 
men to their reſpeQive pariſhes, at the public 
charge; accordingly Mr. Carew, his wife and daugh- 
ter, were ordered to be conducted to Bickleigh in 
Devonſhire. The Sherbone people waited on them 
to Leovil, where they were delivered to the care of 
the chief magiſtrate. The next day horſes being 
provided, they ſet out for Thomas Proctor's, Eſq;. 
at Coker; but he refuſing to ſign the paſs, they 
proceeded without its being figned to Axminſter, 


_ where the magiſtrate refuſed: to receive them, on 


account of the paſs not being ſigned; upon which 
they would have left Mr. Carew, but he inſiſted up - 
on being attended to the end of his journey; they 


therefore - adjourned to Mr. Tucker's, about two 


miles from Axminſter, who aſked him if he had a 
mind to have his attendants diſmiſſed, or choſe to 
have their company to Bickleigh; and he replying: 


that he did not chuſe to have them diſmiſſed, Mr. 
Tucker ſigned the warrant. and our hero, with his 
wife and daughter, rode very triumphantly into- 


Bickleigh, where, as ſoon as they arrived, the bells 


were ſet ringing, and om Jo ſpread through all 


the place. 
Mr. Carew remained ae time at Bickleigh, 
but freſh news arriving every day of the pro- 


greſs of the rebels, that inſatiable curioſity which 
had always aCtuated his breaſt, prompted him to 


go and ſee the army of the rebels; he there- 
fore taking his leave of his wife and daughter, 
though they entreated him with tears not to go to 

the north, made the beſt. of. ne. way. towards Edin · 


| 00 gh. 


After ſome days nen Mr. Carew inet at tis 
city of Edinburgh,, which lies in a ſort of a valley, 
| between 
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between two hills, one of which is called Saliſbury 
Craigs, the other makes the foundation of the ca- 
ſtle. It is ſtrongly walled, and adorned with pub- 
lie and private buildings. At the extremity of the 
eaſt end of the city, ſtands the palace of Holyrood- 
Houſe; leaving which, a little to the leſt, you come 
through a populous ſuburb, to the entrance, called 
the Water-Port. From hence, turning welt, the 
ſtreet goes on a ſtrait line through the whole citx 
to the caſtle, which is above a mile in length, and 
ſaid, by the Scots, to be the largeſt and fineſt ſtreet 
for buildings and number of inhabitants in Eu- 
rope. From the palace door, which ſtands on a 
level with the loweſt of the plain country, this ſtreet 
begins to aſcend very gradully, being no where 
ſteep; but this aſcent being continued for ſo long 
a way, it is eaſy to underſtand, that the furtheſt 
part muſt neceſſarily be very bigh; for the caſtle 
which ſtands, as it were, at the extremity, weſt, as 
the palace does eaſt, makes, on all ſides, (that only. 
excepted which joins it to the city) a frightful and 
inacceſſible precipice. The caſtle is ſituated on an 
bigh rock, and ſtrongly fortified with a great num- 
ber of towers, fo that it is looked upon as impreg- 
nable. In. the great church they have a ſet of 
bells, which are not rung out as in England (for 
that way-of ringing is not known in this country) 
but are played on by the hand with keys, like a 
barpſichord,' the perſon playing having great leather 
covers to his fiſts, by which he is able to ſtrike with: . - 
the more force; and, for the larger bells, there are 
treddles which he ſtrikes with his feet. They pay- 
all manner of tunes very muſically; and the town 
gives a man a yearly. ſalary for playing upon them, 
from half an hour after eleven till half an hour afteg 
| twelve, 
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twelve, every day, Sundays and holidays excepted, 
On the ſouth ſide of this church is a ſquare of very 
fine buildings, called the Parliament Cloſe, the weſt 
and ſouth fides of which are moſtly taken up with 
the parliament houſe, the ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
the council-chamber, the exchequer, the public 
regiſters, the lawyers library, the paſt=office, &c. 
The great church makes up the north fide of the 
ſquare; and the eaſt, and part of the ſouth fide, is 
built into private dwellings, very ſtately, lofty, and 
ſtrong, being ſeven ſtories high to the front of the 
fquare, and the hill they ſtand on having a very 
deep deſcent, ſome of them are no leſs than four- 
teen Rories high backwards. Holyrood- Houſe is a 
very handſome building, rather convenient than 
large; it was formerly à royal palace and an abbey, 
founded by King David the Pirft, for the canons 
regular of St. Auſtin, who named it Holyrood- 
- Houſe, or the Houſe of the Holy Croſs, which was 
burnt by Oliver Cromwell, but nobly re- edificd by 
King Charles the Second, and of which his Grace 
the Dukeof Hamilton is hereditary keeper; it is now 
almoſt neglected- The entrance from the great ou- 
ter court is adorned with pillars of-hewn ſtone, un- 
der a cupola, in form of an imperial crown, bal- 
loſlraded on each fide at the top. The fore part 
bas two wings, on each ſide of which are two tur- 
rets; that towards the north was built by King 
James V. whoſe name it bears in letters of gold; 
and that towards the ſouth (as well as all the reſt) 
by King Charles II. whereof Sir William Bruce 
was architeck. The inner court is very ſtately, 
all of freeſtone well hewed; with a colonade round 


it, from whence are entries into the ſeveral apart= 


| poco but above all, the long gallery is very re- 
; | matkable, 
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ma kable, being adorned with pictures of- all the 
Scots Kings, from Fergus I. done by maſterly 
hands, 

Here Mr. Carew met the rebels, but having no 


mind to join them, he pretended to be very ſick 
and lame; however, he accoſted them with God 


© bleſs you, noble gentlemen?” and the rebels mov- 


ing on to Carlifle, he hopped after them, and from 
thence to Mancheſter, and here had a ſight of the 
Pretender's ſon, and other commanders, He af- 
terwards accompanied them to Derby, where a re- 
port was ſpread, that the Duke of Cumberland 
was coming to fight them; upon which their cou- 
rage failing, though the Pretender's ſon was for 
fighring, they retreated back to Carliſle, upon 
which he thought it time to leave them, and hop» 
ped homewards on his crutches, taking care to 
change bis note to * God bleſs King George, and 
the brave Duke William! Coming into Briſtol, 
he accidentally met with one Mr. P—, an apothe- 
cary, who had formetly known bim at St. Mary 
Octery, in Devon; Mr. P— was very glad to ſee 
him, and took him to the tavern, where he treated 
him very handfomely, and then fent for his wife, 
ſiſter, and other friends, to come and fee him: they 
were all highly pleaſed to ſee a man they had heard 
ſo much talk of, and aſter ſpending ſome hours ve- 
ry merrily with him, they would have him try his 
fortune in that city, but to take care of the Mint. 
Accordingly he goes away to a place of rendezvous 
of the brothers of the Mendicant Order, in Tem- 
ple-ſtreet, and there equips himſelf in a very good 
ſuit of clothes, then goes upon the Exchange as the 
ſupercargo of a ſhip, called the Dragon, which had 
been burat by lightning off the Lizard Point. By 

this 
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this ſtory he raiſed a very handſome contribution of 
the merchants and captains of veſſels, it being well 


| 
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N 
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| 


| of them, 


\ 


known that ſuch a ſhip had been burnt in the man- 
mer he deſcribed. He then returned to his friend 


Mr. P— the apothecary, and knocking at the door, 


aſked if he was at home: upon which Mr. P=— 


comes forth, and not knowing him again in his 


ſupercargo's dreſs, made him a very low bow, and 


- defired him to walk in. Mr Carew aſked, if he 


had any fine ſalve, for that he had met with an ac- 
cident, and burnt his elbow, upon which Mr, P— 
runs behind his counter, and reaches down a pot of 
ſalve, deſiring, with a great deal of complaiſance, 
the favour of looking at his elbow; he then dif. 
covered himſelf, which occaſioned no little diver- 
ſion to Mr. P— and his n who made him ve- 
T7 welcome. 

Going back to kita quarters, he lays aſide bis 
finery, and dreſſed himſelf more meanly, like a la- 
bouring mechanick; and then going out into the 
ſtreets, acts the madman, talking in a raving manner 
about Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Weſtley, as though 
he was diſordered in his mind by their preaching: 
calling, in a furious manner, every ſtep, upon the 
Virgin Mary, Pontius Pilate, and Mary Magdalen, 
and acting every part of a man religiouſly mad: 
ſometimes walking with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and then of a ſudden, breaking out into 
ſome paſhonate expreſſions about religion: this be- 
baviour greatly excited the curiofity and compaſhon 
of the people, ſome of whom talked to him, but 
he anſwered every think they ſaid in a wild and in- 

coherent manner; and as compaſſion is generally 
the fore-runner of e he was relieved by moſt 
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The next morning he' appeared in a morning 


gown, ſtill acting the madman, and carried it ſa 
far now, as to addreſs himſelf to all the poſts in 
the ſtreets, as if they were ſaints, lifting up his 


hands and eyes in a fetvant, though diſtracted 
manner, to heaven, and making uſe of ſo many 
extravagant geliures, that he aſtoniſhed the whole 
city. Going through Caſtle-ftreet, he met the 
Reverend Mr. Be, a miniſter in that place, whom 
he accoſted with his arms thrown round him; and 
inſiſted, in a raving manner, he ſhould tell him, who 
was the father of the morning ſtar? which frigh- 
tened the parſon ſo much, that he took to bis heels 
and run for it, he running after him, till he took - 
ſhelter in a houſe. "4 ton 

Having well recruited his pocket by this ſtra- 
tagem, | he left the city next day, and travel- 
led towards Bath, acting all the way the madman), 
till he came to Bath; as ſoon as he came there, 
he enquired for Dr. Coney's, and being directed 
to his houſe, found two brother Mendicants at the 


door; after they had waited ſome time, the ſervant 


brought out each of them an halfpenny, for which 


his brother Mendicants was very thankful, but Mr. 


Carew gave his halfpenny to one of them; then 
knocking-at the door, and the maid coming out a» 
gain, tell your maſter, ſays he, I am not a halfpenny 
map, but that my name is Bampfylde-Moore Ca- 
rew, King of the Mendicants; which being told, 
the Doctor came out with one of his daughters, and 


gave him ſix- pence and a mug of drink, for which 
he returned them thanks. 


the next day he went to Mr. Allen' 3 "es near 
Bath, and ſent in a petition as from a poor lunatick, 


7 ” which he got half-a-crown, From hence he 


makes 
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makes the beſt of his way to Shepton-Mallet, and 
calling at Mr. Hooper's, and telling the ſervant 
who he was, Mrs. Hooper ſent for him in, and en- 
quired if he was really the famous Mr. Bamp- 
fylde-Moore Carew, then gave him two ſhillings and 
ſix pence and ordered him to be well entertained, 
At Shepton-Mallet out hero had the pleaſure of 
meeting with his beloved wife, to their mutual joy 
and 'fatisfaQtien; and finding ſeveral brethren of the 
order there, they paſſed ſome days together with 
much mirth and barmony. > 
Coming near Rye in Suſſex, (where upon ac- 
count -of their extraordinary merit, the two brothers 
L—b are perpetually mayors) he met two of his 
mendicant ſubjects, whoj acquainted him, there 
was no entering Rye, but with extreme hazard to 
his perſon, upon account of the feverity which Mr. 
Mayor exercifed towards all of their community; 
Mr. Carew's wife hearing: this, entreated him, in 
the moſt tender manner, not to venture into the 
town; but as his great heart always ſwelled when 
any thing 'hazardous preſented, and as he was will- 
ing to fhew his ſubjects by example, that nothing 
was too difficult for induſtry and ingenuity to o- 
vercome, he was reſolved to enter Kye with a very 
flow, feeble, and tottering pace, which was ſtopped 
every minute by the moſt violent fats of coughing, 
whilſt every limb ſhook with an univerſal / palſy, 
his countenance appearing rather to be the proper» 
ty of ſome one among the dead, than to belong 
to any living body: in this manner he creeped 
along to the Mayor's houſe, and in a woſt lamen- 
table moan, begged ſome relief: Mr, Mayor ſee - 
ing fo deplorable a figure, ſaid, he was indeed a 
| IGOR. of pity, and therefore gave him a billing, 
and 
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and liberty to go through the town; which be did 
with no little profit, and with great applauſe 
from the mendicants, when they heard of his ſug» 
ceſs. 
Steering from hence to Dungeneſs, he found a 
veſſel ready to (ail for Boulogne, on board of which 
he embarked, and landed ſafe at Boulogne, which. 


he found fo thronged with Engliſh ſoldiers, (it be- 


ing ſoon after the reducing of the army) that had 
he not known to the contrary, he ſhould have 
thought himſelf in ſome town in England; ſome of 
the ſoldiers knowing him, cried out, "Here's Mr. 
Bampfylde Moore Carewz upon which they took 
him along with them to their quarters, and they 
paſſed the day very merrily : the ſoldiers expreſſed 
great diſcontent at their being diſcharged, ſwearing, 


they would never come to England any mare; 


ſaying, if they had not come over there, they ſhould. 
have been either ſtarved or hanged: he enquired 
how' they lived in France; they replied, never bet» 
ter in their lives. From Boulogne he ſets off for 
Calais; where he likewiſe found a great multitude 
of Engliſh ſoldiers, and more were daily coming i 


in: whilſt he was here, the Duke of Richmond ar- 


rived in his way to Paris, who ſeeing ſo many Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers, aſked ſome ot them, why thy came 
there? to which they replied, they ſhould have ei- 
ther been ſtarved or hanged if they had ſtaid in 
England. Mr. Carew intended to have paid his 
reſpecte to his Grace, but had no opportunity: ſoon 
after, Mr. Carew being taken ill, was obliged to 
deſiſt from his intended deſign of making a tour 
through France, Germany, &c. He therefore took 


_ A paſſage in the packet-boat from Calais, and land- 


ed at Dover; from thence went to  Folkitone, 
| =: os where 


„„ YT Tax' ITE ot 


where he got a paſs and relief from the Mayor, 
under the name of John Moore, a native of St. 
Ives, in Cornwall, who had been caſt away on the 
coaſt of France, in a veſſel coming from Ireland. 
Having bore this character as long as it ſuited his 
inclinations, he metamorphoſes himſelf again, and 
appears in a quite different ſhape: be now wore a 
full handſome tie wig, but a little changed by age; 
a good beaver bat, but ſomewhat. ruſty; a fine 


|. ©broad-cloth coat, but not quite of the neweſt faſhi- 


on, and not a little faded in its colour. He was 
now a-gentleman of an ancient family, and good e- 
Nate, but reduced by a train of uncommon misfor- 
tunes: his venerable looks, his dejected counte- 
nance the viſible ſtruggles between his ſhame of 
aſking, and his neceſſity which forced him to it, all 
operated to move the pity of thoſe he applied to, 
which was generally ſhewn by handſome con- 
tributions, for few could think of offering mites 
to a gentleman of ſo ancient a family, and wo 
had formerly lived ſo well; and indeed how much 
ſoever we may envy the great in their proſperi- 
ty, we are as ready to relieve them in their misfor- 
tunes. 

Mr. Carew bappening to be in the city of W ells 
in Somerſetſhire, on a Sunday, was told the Biſhop 
was to preach that morning; upon which he ſlips 
on a black waiſtcoat and morning gown, and runs 
out to meet the Biſhop, as he was walking in pro- 
ceſſion, addteſſing himſelf to his Lordihip as a poor 
unhappy man, whoſe misfortunes had turned his 
brains; which the Biſhop hearing, gave bim halt 
a crown. From Wells he ſteered to Bridgwater, 
where he did not appear in the day-time, but went 
only in the. evenings, upon his crutches, as A 

poor 
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poor lame man, not being known by any one till 
he diſcovered himſelf. Heating here that young 
Lord Clifford, his firſt couſin, (who was juit re- 
turned from his travels abroad) was at his ſeat at 
Callington, about four miles from Bridgwater, he 
reſolved to pay him a viſit. In bis way thither 
lived one Parſon C , who being one of thoſe 
Nature made up in a hurry without a heart, Mr. 


Carew had never been able to obtain any thing of 


him, even under the molt moving appearance of 
diſtreſs, but a cup of ſmall drink. Calling now 
in his way, he found the Parſon was gone to Lord 
Clifford's, and being ſaluted at the door by a fine 


black ſpaniel, with almoit as much cruitineſs as he 
would bave been, had his maſter been at home, he 
thought himſelf under no ſtronger obligation of ob- 

ſerving the ſttict laws of honour, than the Par- 


ſon did of hoſpitality; therefore he ſoon charmed 


the croſſneſs of the ſpaniel, and made him follow 


him to Bridgwater; for it is pretty remarkable, 
«© That the art has been found of taming the moſt 
© ſavage and ill- natured brutes, which is generally 
© attended with ſucceſs; but it requires a much 
6 higher (kill, and is but ſeldom ſucceſsful, to ſof- 
t ten the ill nature and inhumanity of man; whe» 
& ther it is that the brutes are more capable of re- 
« ceiving inſtruction, or whether the ill-nature of 
© man exceeds that of the brutes, we cannot well 
„ determine.“ Having ſecured the ſpaniel, and 
paſſed the night merrily in Bridgwater, he ſet our 
again the next morning for Lord Clifford's, and in 
his way called upon the Parſon again, who very 
cruſtily told him, he had loſt his dog, and ſuppoſed 
ſome of his gang had ſtolen him; to which Mr. 


Carew, "ry calmly replied, what was he to his dog, 
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or what was his dog to him; if he would make him 


4 


drink, it was well, for he was very dry: at laſt, 
with the uſe of much rhetoric, he got a cvp of 


ſmall drink; then taking leave of him, he goes to 


the Red Lion in the ſame pariſh, where he ſtaid 
ſome time. In the mean time down runs the Par- 
ſon to my Lord Clifford's, to acquaint him Mr. Ca- 
rew was in the pariſh, and to adviſe him to take 
care of his dogs; ſo that Mr. Carew coming down 
immediately after, found one ſervant with one dog 
in bis arms, and another with another; here one 
ſtood whiſtling and another calling, and both my 


Lord and his brother were running about to ſeek 


after their favouries: Mr. Carew aſked my Lord, 
« What was the meaning of this hurry, and if his 
« dogs were cripples, becauſe he ſaw ſeveral carried 


ein the ſervants arms; adding, he hoped his Lords | 


« ſhip did not imagine he was come to fteal any of 
« them:” upon which my Lord told him, “ Par- 
© ſon C-— had adviſed him to be careful, as he 
« had loſt his ſpaniel hut the day before.” It may 
be ſo, rephed he, but the Parſon knows but little 
“ of me, or the laws of our community, if he is 


ignorant that with us ingratitude is unknown, 


« and the property of our friends always facred:” 
My Lord hearing this, entertained him very hand- 
ſomely, and both himſelf and his brother made him 


a preſent. „ 


There being about this time a great fair at Bridge 


Water, in the county of Somerſet, Mr. Carew ap- 


peared there upon crutches as a poor miſerable crip- 
ple, in company with many of his ſubjects that 
were full as unfortunate as himſelf, ſome blind, 
ſome deaf, ſome dumb, &c. among whom were his 
old {rtends and ſchoolfellows e Eſcot and Co- 


leman: . 
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leman: the Mayor of that eorporation, a bitter ene- 
my, to their Community, jocoſely ſaid, he would 
- make the blind ſee, the deaf hear, and the lame 
walkz and by way of preparation or beginning to 
this intended cure, he had them all apprehended 
and confined in the darkhouſe, which greatly ter- 
xrifted them with the apprehenſion of ſevere puniſh» 
ment. After one night's repoſe in limbo, he ſends 
a. phyſician or ſurgeon: of moſt profound ſkill and 
judgment to them, who brought the keys of their 
melancholy: apartment, and pretending greatly to be- 
friend them, adviſed them, if they were any of 
them counterfeits, to make haſte out of town, or 
otherwiſe thy muſt expect no-mercy from the May- 
or, unknown to whom he had privately ſtolen the 
keys; then unlocking. the door, forth iſſue the diſ- 
abled and infirm priſoners; the lame throw aſide 
their crutches and artificial legs, and make an ex= 
eceding good uſe of their natural ones; the blind 
make ſhift to ſee the way out of town; and the 
deaf themſelves, with great attention, hearken to- 
this their friend, and follow his advice with all poſ- 
fible ſpeed; the Mayor, with ſeveral aldermen and 
gentlemen, planted themſelves oppoſite the priſon» 
ers, and were ſpectators of this diverting ſcene,. 
calling out to ſtop them, not with an intention to 
do them any prejudice, but only of adding a ſpur 
to their ſpeed; however, there were ſome who 
were ready enough to lay hold on them, aud Mr, 
Carew, in a ſtruggle of this nature, left a ſkirt of - 
his garment behind him, which might be done 
without, much violence, for we may reaſonably con- 
clude it to have been none of the ſoundeſt, and 

Coleman was ſo cloſely purſued, that he plunged 

into the river, and ſwam to the oppoſite ſhore; in 
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ſhort, ſo well did theſe cripples ply their limbs, 
that not one of them could be taken, excepting a 
real object, a lame man, who, in ſpight of the fear 
and conſternation he was in, could not mend his 
decrepid pace; he therefore was brought before 
the Mayor, who, after ſlightly rebuking him 
ſor his vagrant- courſe of life, ordered him to be 
relieved in a very plentiful and generous man- 
ner, and the whole corporation was d kind 
to him. 
One method of gaining his ends Mr. Carew had 
peculiar to himſelf: he uſed, with great attention, 
to read the inſcriptions on tombs and monuments 
in church- yards, and when the deceaſed perſon had 
a character of piety and charity, he would, with the 
greateſt importunity, apply to his or her. ſurviving 
relations, and if they reſuſed an alms, he would, in 
the moſt moving terms imaginable, implore their 
charity for the ſake of their deceaſed relation, hoping 
they would follow the Jaudable and virtuous exam- 
ple of their dead huſband, wife, father, mother, or 
the like, hoping their was the ſame God, the ſame 
ſpirit of piety, religion, and charity, ſtill dwelling 
in the houſe as before the death of the perſon de- 
ceaſed; theſe, and the like expreſſions, uttered in a 
moſt ſuppliant and pathetic voice, uſed to extort not 
only handſome contributions, but tears, from the 
perſons to whom he applied. ns 
Son time aſter this he engaged at Bruton i in 
Somerſetſhire, in the character and habit of a ſea- 
man, caſt way home-ward bound from Newfound= 
land; a captain, who, by his great ſeverity, had ren- 
dered himſelf the terror of all the Mendicant Or- 
der; but he relying upon his perfect acquaintance 


with the country, boldly ventures up to him, gets 
the “ 
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the beſt entertainment his houſe afforded, and was 
honourably diſmiſſed with 2 conſiderable piece of 
money; captain H- dſ—h and n, with both of 


whom Mr. Carew had ſailed, were intimate acquain- 
tance of this captain, of whom he aſked many queſ- 


tions, as alſo of Newfoundland, which country trade 
he had uſed the moſt part of his time; to all which 
queſtions he gave very ſatisfactory anſwers. This 
captain had detected ſo many impoſtors, that he 
concluded they were all ſo; bot not being able to 


find Mr. Carew in any one error, he was very proud 


of it, pitied and relieved him in an extraordinary 
manner, went with him himſelf to the principal 
people in the town, wrote him letters of regom- 


mendation to his diſtant relations and friends that 
lay in his road, and acted with ſuch extraordinary 


kindneſs, as if he thought he could never do e- 
nough: *ts to be remarked, that he paſſed rather 


for a paſſenger than a ſeaman. In the ſame town. 


lived Lord B y, who bad a fon Captain of the 


Antelope man of war, who was ſtationed in the 


Weſt-Indies, and died in the paſſage; Mr. Carew 
informed himſelf of every circumſtance relating 
| thereto, and made it his buſineſs to meer Lord 
B—y as he came out of church: after his firſt ap- 


plication, he gave bis Lordſhip to underſtand that 


he was a ſpeCtator of the burial of his fon on board 
the Antelope; at the ſame time came up this cri= 
tical captain, who gave him the character of a man 
of great veracity, and his Lordſhip gave him a 
| guinea; his eldeſt ſon half-a-crown, and good en- 
tertainment from the houſe. This happened to be 
a market, or fair day; he thereupon going into the 
town, an apothecary whiſpered him in the ear, ſay- 

ing, that he knew him to be the famous _ Bamp- 
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fylde Moore Carew, and that he had moſt groſly 
impoſed upon the captain and the town, but at 
the ſame time aſſured him, that he would not pre- 
judice him, but faithfully keep the ſecret: mean 
while, there was an Iriſh quack - doctor in view, 
that had gathered the whole market round him, who, 
with more ſtrength of lungs, than ſenſe or argu- 
ment, moſt loudly harangued, entertaining them, in 
a molt florid manner, with the ſovereign virtues of 
his pills, plaiſters, and ſelf; and ſo far did he im- 
pole upon them, as to vend his packets pretty 
plentifully, which the Apothecary could not for- 
bear beholding with an envious eye, and jocularly 
aſked Mr, Carew if he could not help him to ſome 
revenge upon this dangerous rival and antagoniſt of 
his, which he promiſed him to do; accordingly he 
got a little vial, and filled it with ſpirits of turpen- 
tine; then mixing himſelf promiſcuouſly with the 
gaping auditory of this Iriſh itinerant phyfician, 
who was in the midſt of them, mounted on his ſteed 
adorned with a pompous curb bridle, with a large 
parcel of all-curing medicines in his bags behind 
him, and was with a great deal of confidence and 
ſucceſs, Eſculapius like, diſtributing health around 
him, (we muſt obſerve that our phyſician had ta» 
ken his ſtand among the ſtalls of orange and gin- 
gerbread merchants, ſhoemakers, glovers, and other 
ſuch retailers) Mr. Carew therefore approaching 
bim, plants himſelf cloſe by the horſe, and wetting 
his fingers with the ſpirits, reſts his hands upon the 
rump ot the ſteed, as any unconcerned perſon might 
have done; at the ſame time, putting aſide the hair, 
he rubbed the turpentine upon his bare fleſh, which. 
inſenſibly beginning to burn and ſmart, the afflict- 
ed quadrupede began to _ his ſenſe of pain, 


by 
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by flinging his hinder-legs, gently ſhaking himſelf, 


and other reſtleſs motions, which made the poor 


Mountebank wonder what was befallen his horſe; 
but the pain increaſing, the diſorderly behaviour of 
the ſteed increaſed proportionably, who now began 
to kick, prance, ſtand an end, neigh, immoderate- 
ly ſhake himſelf, utterly diſregarding both his bri- 
dle, and rider, and running a tilt againſt- the ſtalls 
of oranges, gingerbread, ſhoes, gloves, breeches, 
&c. which he overthrew, and trampled under foot: 
this occaſioned a ſcramble among the boys for the 
eatables: and there were ſome who were but too 
unmerciful to the ſcattered goods of the poor ſhoe- 
makers, and glovers, who, enraged by their ſeveral 
loſſes, began to curſe the doctor and his Roſinante, 
who was all this while in a very irregular manner, 
capering, roaring and dancing among the oranges, 
. panniers of eggs, &c. &c. to the entire ruin of the 
huckſters, who now began to deal with very heavy 
blows, both on the unfortunate horfe, and his diſ- 
treſſed maſter. This happened to be on a fair-day, 
and theretore we may be ſure that this odd ſpecta- 
cle and adventure atttacted the eyes and attention 
of the whole fair, who were all in an uproar, ſome. 
laughing, ſome crying, (particularly the poor ſuffer- 
ing pedlars) ſome fighting, and others moſt unmer- 
cifully curfing and ſwearing; to make ſhort of the 
ſtory, the Doctor rode about the. fair without either 
hat or wig; at the pleaſure and diſcretion of his 
horſe, among the ruined and overturned ſtalls, and 
the diſſipated mob, who concluded both the Quack 
and his ſteed to be either mad or bewitched. The 
Quack being no longer able to keep: his feat, fell 
headlong (Phæton like) in the miery ſtreet; the 
horſe ran into a river, and rolled himſelt over ſe- 
5 K 5 | veral 
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veral times, to the entire confuſion and ruin of the 
ineſtimable pills and plaiſters: the Doctor emplyed 
2 farrier, and after ſome time the horſe came to 


bimſelf again. The reader may eafily judge what 


glorious diverſion this was for the Apothecary and 
Mr. Carew, who were ſpectators of the whole ſcene, 
And he was treated very handſomely upon the ac- 
count, not only by the Apothecary, but all others 
of the ſame profeſſion in the town, and levers] o- 
ther gentlemen. | 

Upon Mr Carew's departure from Bris; the 
generous captain befriended him with many recom- 
mendatory letters to his friends and acquaintance 
that lay in his road, as he pretended: nay indeed 
he was never out of it: thence he proceeded to 
Briſtol, and all other places where the letters. were 
directed, and received conſiderable pieces of money 
from many, on account of theſe letters, which were 
moſily to captains of veſſels, and gentlemen that had 
Leen at ſea, with whom he ſeveral times paſſed 
muſter very well; it being by defire of the captain, 
as was mentioned in the letter, that they examined 
him. 5 
Sometimes he and his wife, i in u conjunQion with 
Coleman and his wife, Leing all dreſſed very gen- 
teelly, paſſed for Gipſies of extraordinary knowledge 
and reputation; many a poor credulous unſuſpecting 


perſon became their prey, and many a good booty 


they got in moſt parts of the counties of Cornwall 
and Devon. Once in paticular himſelf, Coleman 


and their ſpouſes, being in Buckfordfleigh, near Ex- 
eter, one Collard, a wealthy but ſimple ſhoemaker, 


comes to their quarters, to conſult them in an in- 
tricate and important affair; he told them, That 


it was the opinion of all the reer that his 
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© grandmother had ſoniewhere concealed very large 
© ſums of money before her death, and that him- 

« ſelf, by ſeveral dreams and vifions, was confirm» 
© ed in the ſame opinion, and that he thought pro- 
per to adviſe with them upon the affair, not 
* doubting but they, by the help of their profound 
© learning and knowledge, for which they were fo 
famous through the weſt, were capable of inform» 
© ing him in what particular place he might find 
* this concealed treaſure, which if they would diſ- 
cover to him, he would give them thirty gui- 
© neas.” Our magicians, after long deliberation 
and conſultation with their books, told him, 
That if he would that night take a walk with one 
of them, he ſhould ſee the ſpirit! of his grandmo- 


+ ther; that he muſt not be afraid of the appartion, 


but follow it till it vaniſhed away, and in that in» 
dividual ſpot of ground from which the ghoſt va» 
_ © niſhed, there he would find the hidden treaſure.” 
In order for the execution of this ſcheme, Coleman 
put a woman's cap on his head, waſhed his face, 
and ſprinkled meal on it while wet, {tuck the bro» 
ken pieces of a tobacco pipe between his teeth, and 
wrapping his body up in a white ſheet, plants hims 
ſelf in the road that Collard and. Mr. Carew were 
to come; the moon at this time ſhone very bright, 
which gave an additional horror to the ſpectre; Mr, 
Carew, by virtue of his profound learning and my- 
ſterious ſcience, ſpoke to it in an unknown lan» 
guage, crying, Hike mort, bruſh rumley to the fog- 
gy cull, and ogle him in the muns; at which com- 
mand the hobgoblin fiercely advances up to Col- 
lard, and with a moſt ghaſtly look ſtares him in the 
face: the poor ſhoemaker was greatly terrified heres 
8 trembled and ſhook as if a fit of the ague had 
| „ been 
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been upon him, and creeping cloſe to Mr. Care w, 
laid faſt hold of his clothes, imagining him of ſuf- 
ficient power to protect him from this inſolent ap- 
parition; hereupon he bid the ghoſt hike to the 
vile, and would have perſuaded Collard to have fol- 
lowed his departing grandmother, in order to ob- 
ſerve the particular place from which ſhe vaniſhed ; 
but no perſuaſions could induce him to move from 
his fide; ſo back they returned to the ale houſe, and 
Mr. Carew (this method of conjuration miſcarrying 
through the ſhoemaker's fear) caſts a figure, and in- 
forms Criſpin that if he took up two or. three planks 
of the floor of his little parlour, he ſhould there 
And the concealed treaſure, at the depth of about 
four feet: upon hearing this joyful news, the ſhoe- 
maker inſtantly diſburſed the thirty-guineas, higbly 
extolling them as people of the profgundeſt (kill 
that he had ever heard of or converſed with; 
but whether he was of the ſame opinion when he 
came to dig for the treaſure, we will not take up- 
on us to ſay. 
Happening to be in Brakeneſs near Limington, 
in the character of a caſt-away ſeaman, he went to 
the houſe of Mr. Haze, an eminent and wealthy 
Pre ſbyterian Parſon, of whom he begged in the moſt 
earneſt manner he was able, for God's ſake, with 
uplifed eyes and hands, and upon his bended knee, 
but could not with all his importunity and elo- 
quence obtain a cruſt 'of bread, or a draught of 
ſmall beer: Mr. Carew, not uſed to be unſucceſs- 
ful, could by no means brook this churliſhnefs of 
the Parſon's, and thought it highly neceffary, for 


the benefit of his community, that it ſhould not go 


_ unpuniſhed. The Parſon was a great ſportſman, 
and bad two fine n, the one named Hec - 
ah tor, 


\ 
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tor, the other Fly; two excellent ſpaniels, Cupid 
and Dido, and an admirable ſetting dog called San- 
cho; Mr, Carew therefore, about twelve o' clock at 
night, pays a ſecond viſit to the Parſon's houſe, 
and, brings away all theſe five dogs with him. Afe- 
ter which he ſenta-letter to the Parſon to this pure- 


0 r 


hy Reverend 8 

« YOU err, if you ſuſpect 0 to have: 
« been wronged of your dogs by any of your neigh=- 
© bours; the caſt- away ſeaman, who begged fo ear- 
« neſtly of you, to whom you would not vouch» 
% ſafe a cruſt of bread, or a draught: of beer, 
„ took them away, to teach you another time 
„ to behave; to unfortunate- ſtrangers more as 
% becomes your r and your plentiful. 
* nnn. 


25 The mayor of 8 in Dorſetſhire, fared: 
little better in his hands. This gentleman was an 
implacable enemy to all Mr, Carew's ſubjects; he 
_ therefore happening to be in that town, and over»- 
hearing the Mayor talking with a gentleman-in the 
ſtreet, that he was going to dine with Captain Cole 
 loway of Upway, he thought this a pretty opportu- 
nity for taking ſome revenge of the Mayor for the 
many indignities he had put on his ſubjeQs: ha- 
ving therefore got intelligence what ſuits of clothes 
the Mayor had, and underſtanding he had a good 
ſnuff- coloured ſuit, he goes to his houſe, and in- 
forms the Mayoreſs, that he was a ſeaman under 
misfortunes, had met with the Mayor as he was go- 
ing to dinner with Captain Colloway of Upway, 
wn: his nn had ſent him to her, giving him 
| | orders 
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orders to receive his ſnuff- coloured ſuit; which the 
good natured gentlewoman hearing, without any 
ſeruple brought him the coat, waiſtcoat, and 
breeches | 
Mr. Carew being i in the city of Briſtol at a time 
when there was a hot preſs, wherein they not only 
impreſſed ſeamen, but all able bodied land men that 
they could any where meet with, which made one 
fly one way, and another another, putting the city 
into a great rout and conſternation; among the reſt, 
knowing himſelf to have a body of a dangerous big- 
neſs, was willing to ſecure himſelf as.effeQually as 
he poſſibly could, greatly prefering his own eaſe and 
pleaſure to the intereſt and honour of his king; he 
therefore ſet his wife and landlady to work, who 
with all ſpeed and eleanlineſs made a great num- 
ber of ſmall mutton pies, plum- puddings, cheeſe- 
Cakes and cuſtards, which Mr. Carew, in an ordt- 
nary female habit, hawks about the city, crying 
plum-pudding, plum pudding, plum- pudding; hot 
plum pudding, piping-hot, ſmoaking- hot, hot- 
plum pudding: plum- pudding, plum pudding, e- 
choed in every ſtreet and corner, even in the midſt 
of the eager preſs-gang, ſome of whom ſpent their 
penny with this maſculine pye- woman, and ſeldom 
failed to ſerenade her with many a IVEY 
title of bitch and whore.” 5 
Thus did Mr. Carew keep himſelf out of the 
clutches of this dangerous ſet of people, with 
whom he feared to hold any converſation in his 
own ſhape and habit. Going once to the Hote 
Wells, near the city, to vend his eatable mer- 
chandiſe, in bis woman's apparel, he met a luſty 
young failor, whom the preſs purſued, very cloſes 
iy; to aſſiſt his ſpeed, he pulled off his Jacket, 
and 
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and called to our pudding merchant to take it, 
hailing him by the reſpectful title and denomi- 
nation of Mother; he took it up, and (as ſoon as 
opportunity preſentd) over haling it found in the 
pockets a large pair of ſilver buckles, between fix 
and ſeven ſhillings in {work and a very yoo bands 
kercbiet. 

Coming by Squire Rhode's ſeat. near Kingf- 
bridge, in Devonſhire, and knowing the Squire 
had married a Dorſetſhire lady, he thought pro- 
per to become a VDorſetſnire man, and of Lyme, 
(which was the place of the lady's nativity) and ap- 
plied himſelf to the Squite and his Lady, whom he 
met both together, giving them to underſtand, that 
he was loſt in a veſſel belonging to Lyme, captain 
Courtenay, commander: the ' Squire and Lady gave 
bim half a crown each, for country- ſake, aud very 
well entertained bim at their houſe. This was in 
the morning. 1 

- Going from thence, he went to a publie b houſe 
e Malſton Croſs, about a quarter of a mile 
from the 'Squire's: he there fell into company 
with *Squire Reynolds, Squire Ford, Dr. Rhodes, 
brother to the *5quire, and ſeveral other gentle» 
men, who were met there to make merry after a 
hunting match. In the afternoon there was a 
prodigious ſtorm of thunder, lightening and rain, 
which continued for ſeveral hours: in the midit - 
of this violent weather, he (bcing minded to clear 
his afternoon's expences) ſtrips off all his apparel, 
excepting a white night cap, ſhoes, and breeches, 
and goes to Squire Rhodes's. Nothing could 
lock with a more deplorable aſpect than this na- 
ked ſpectacle, in ſuch tempeſtuous weather: the 
tenant with pity Fegarging, his wretcked appear- 

auce, 
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ance, fetched him a ſhirt (as ks thought) to co. 
ver his nakedneſs; but upon his endeavouring to 


put it on, it proved to be a ſmock belonging to 
the good woman his wife, which afforded ſufficient 
_ diverſion to the Squire and his Lady, who were 


looking out of the window; when calling to him, 
and enquiring from whence he came, he pretend- 
ed to have been caſt away at Bigbury Bay, in the 
immediate violent tempeſt, in a veſfel belonging 
to Poole: Squire Rhodes ordered a Holland ſhirt, 


and a good ſuit of broad cloth clothes to be given 


him, as alſo a hearty refreſhing dram ; and then. 
throwing him half-a-crown, diſmiſſed him, not 
in the leaſt ſuſpecting him to be the poor Lyme 


man, to whom himſelf and lady were fo liberal in 
the morning. Having got this contribution, he 


returns to the public houſe, where the gentlemen. 
waited for him, (for they were the principal oc- 
caſion of this laſt adventure) and being informed 
by him how: he had fared, divered' themſelves ex- 
ceedingly with the ſtratagem: and ſhortly after 
meeting with Squire Rhodes, they diſcovered the 
impoſition, and very Wen! banteted him there 
upon : | 
- Some time after*this, Mr. Cirew oxreiing his 
profeſſion at Moodbury (where: Squire Rhodes's 
father lived) among other houſes made his appli - 
cation to Squire Legaffick's, where he by chance 
was viſiting: Mr. Carew knocked at the kitchen 
door, which being opened, he ſaw his old friend 
the Squire, who was then alone, and in a cate- 
leſs manner ſwinging his cane about; as ſoon as 
he began to tell his lamentable tale, Mr. Rhodes 
ſaid, I was twice in one day impoſed on by 


&. that rogue, Bampfylde. Carew, of whoſe gang 
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© you may very likely be; furthermore, I do not 
„live here, but am a ſtranger.” Mean time in 
comes *Squire Legaſſick with a bottle of wine in 
bis hand, giving Mr. Carew a private wink, to let 
him underſtand he knew him, and then very grave» 
Iy enquired into the circumſtances of his mis- 
fortune, as alſo of the affairs and inhabitants of 
Dartmouth, from whence he pretended to have. 
failed ſeveral times: of all which he gave a full 
and particular account; whereupon Mr. Legaſlick 
gave him half-a-crown, and recommended him, 
as a real object to Mr. Rhodes, who then made him 
the ſame preſent; upon which Mr. Legaſſick 
burſt out a laughing, and being aſked the rea- 
ſon thereof, he could not forbear telling him, 
even in Mr, Carew's preſence: and Mr, Rhodes 
finding himſelf thus a third time impoſed on, with. 
a deal of good nature made himſelf merry theres 
with, 

Here we ſhall put an end, for the preſent, to. 
this true hiſtory of our hero, and, we hope, the 
gentle reader is convinced, that he has as good, if 
not a better claim to fame and immortality, than 
molt of the preſent heroes of the age We ac- 
knowledge he has his faults, but every body knows. 
a perfect character is quite out of fathion, and that 
the preſent excellent writers of the age, hold it a 
ſoleciſm and abſurdity to draw even a fictitious. 
hero without a plenty of faults: to draw after na- 

ture is the criterion, that is, an equal quantity of 
vice; or if the latter proponderates a little, no mat- 
ter, ſo their heroes do not fall without temp». 
tation, and feel ſome compunctions of repentance 
when their paſſions are cooled: this is perfection 
enough, for this is pure nature. Upon this , ac- 

| count: 
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count, we acknowledge, we bave been at no lit- | 
tle pains in writing this true hiſtory, to throw 
a veil over ſome of the virtues of our hero, leſt 
he ſhould be found to exceed the preſent ſtand- 


ard of heroiſm, and be thought a character out 
of nature. x 


As the language of the community of the gypſies 
is very expreſſive, and different from all o- 
thers, we think we ſhall do a pleaſure to the 
curious by annexing a ſhort ſpecimen of it. 


r naked, without clothes, or ſcarce 
enough to cover the nakedneſs, _ 
Ambidexter, one that goes ſnacks in gaming 
with both parties; alſo a lawyer that takes 
fees of a plaintiff and defendant at once. 


 Autem, — a church ; alſo married. | 
Autem bawler, A preacher or parſon, of any 
ſect. 


Autem cacklers. or * prickeare, aifſen- 
ters of any denomination. 

 Autem divers, church pickpockets; 3 us of: 
ten uſed for church- wardens, overſeers of the 
poor, ſides-men, and others who have the ma- 
nagement of the Poor 's money. 4; 


2 . % 


r dead. 
Balſam, money. 
Bandog, 2 bailiff, or his follower ; a lerjeant, 


or his yeoman; alſo a very fierce maſtiff. 
Harker, a ſaleſman's ſervant that walks before 
the ſhop, and cries cloaks, Coats, or gowns.3 
what oy ye buy. 
a good job, or a ſnack eaſily got. 
Bar- 


Barnacle, 
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Barnacles, — the irons wore in goils by ſelons. 
Battner, an ox. 

Baubee, ——— an halfpenny. 

Beard. ſplitter. a whoremaſter- beck, or har - 


menbeck; a beadle. 
ben, -a fooliſh fellow, 
Bene darkmens,——2 good night.. 


Bin gawaſt, get you hence, be- gone. 

Bingo mori. ——a female drunkard, a ſhe brandy» 
drinker. 

Black-box, a lawyer. 

Black-indies. Newcaſtle, from whence the 
coals are brought, | OY 

Black-ſpy,——the devil. 

Bid cheeks, the breech. 


Bl:wer,——a miſtreſs ; alſo, a whore. 
5er. — g hoſt, innkeeper, or victualler. 
Bone, — to apprehend, ſeize, take or arreſts. 
Borde,——a ſhilling. 


Bouncing cheat, —a bottle. 
Bracket face, —ugly, homely, i ill-fayoured;. 
Buck's face. — a cuckold. 


Bufe, —a dog. 

Bulls eye,—a crown, or five billing piece. 
Bung, a puiſe, pocket, or fob. 

Burr. —a hanger on, or dependant. 


; Calle, a cloak or gown. 
Cameſa,——a ſhirt, or ſhifts. 
Cank. dumb. 
Canniken, —the plague... 

Cap. 0 IWR, 

Captain queernabsy—a fellow. in . clothes, or- 

1 ſhabby... Ta 5 


* 


- 
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Caravan a good round ſim of money about a 
man. 

Caſe a houſe, ſhop or worerhonle. 

Caſter — a cloak. 

Caw handed, 
nimble, 

Chantilere,—a cock. 

'Chates,—the gallows. 

Chatts,—lice. 

Chife —a knife, file, or ſaw. 

Clank.—a filver tankard. 

Coach wheel ——or a fore coach: wheel,— half a 
crown; à hind coach. ubeel.—a crown or 
five ſhilling piece. 

Coblecolter — a turkey. . 

Colquarron,—a man's neck. 

Commiſſion a ſhirt, 

Comfortable impudence,—a wife. 

Cſtard the head. 

Cows haby — a calf. 

Crackmans, —bedges. 

Croter — a proat, or four-pence. 

Creppen,—the tail of any thing. 

Cucumbers, ——taylors. | 

Cufſin, a man. | 7 

Culp — a kick or blow. 

(C ufſbot,.— drunk. 


awkward, not 4 ready, or 


Dace,—two- pence, 
Dag,—a gun. | 
Damber, —a raſcal, 
Dancers, —ſtairs. 
Darmans, — night. 
Daſb, —a tavern drawer. 
Bene bribe, or reward * ſecret ſervice. 
ö ; Des 
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Decus, —a crown, or five ſhilling piece. 


Degen,—a ſword, 


Dimbermortg—a pretty wench. 


Drumbelew,—a dull heavy fellow. 


Facer, —a bumper without lip room. 

Fambles,—rings. RF 

Famms,—hands. 

 Fafiner,—a warrant. | 

Ferret,—a pawnbroker, or ine that ſells 

\ goods to young ſpendthrifts upon truſt at ex- 
ceſſive rates, and then hunts them without 
mercy, and often throws them into a goal, 
where they periſh for his debt. 7 

Flag,—a groat, 

Flaſh —a perriwig. 

Flicker, —a drinking glaſs. 

Flicking,—to cut, cutting, as flick me ſeme panea and 
caſſan, cut me ſome bread and cheeſe. | 

Flute, — the recorder of London or nr otber 
town 

Flyers, —ſhoes. 


Frog landers, — dutchmen. 


choaked, en or hang- 


Frummagemm'd, 
| ed. 5 
Furmen,—aldermen, | 29 


Gan,—a mouth. 


 Ganns, —the lips. 


Goalers coach, —a hurdles, 
Gentry-cove,—a gentleman. 
Gage,—a pot or pipe. 
George, —a halt crown piece. 


Eigger, —a door. 


Claziers, —eyes. 


- 


Glim, 
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lim, —a dark lanthorn. 
Glimfenders, —hand irons, 

Glim, — fire. 

Glimflick, —a candleftick; 2 
Grannan· gold, —old hoarded coin. 
Green-bag,—a lawyer. | 
Grig, —a farthing, 

Gropers,—blind men. 

Cutter. lane. the throat. 


Hal nab, . venture, unſight unſeen, hit or 
miſs. | 


Half- board —fixpence. 
Hams, —breeches. 
Hamlet, —a high conſtable. 
Hanktel,—a filly fellow, a mere codſhead. 
Hanſen kelder, —jack in the box, the child in the 
womb, or a health to it. 
Harman, —a conſtable. 
Hurmans, —the ſtocks. 
Harkmanbeck,—a beadle. 
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Haul. —a ſhar per. EY 

Hazle-geld, —to beat any one with a hazle ſtick, or 
plant. 

Hearingcherts,—ears. 5 * 


Heaver, — the breaſt. 

Hell, —the place where the taylors lay u up their cab- 
bage, or remnants, which are ſometimes " 
large. 

Hempen widow, —one whoſe buſband was hangeds 

Henfright, —whoſe commanders and officers are ab- 
ſolutely ſwayed by their wives. ; 

High tide, - when the pocket is full of money. | 

Heocus,—diiguiſed in liquor, drunk, 

Hadmendods, ſnails in their ſhells, 
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Hog-grubber —a cloſe · fiſted, narrow-ſouled, ſneaks 
Ling fellow. | 

Hop merchant,—a dancing-maſter, 

Hutlverhead —a filly fooliſh fellow. 

Hunt box,—a pulpit. 

Hummer, —a great lye, a rapper. 

Humptey dumptey,—ale boiled with 1 

Hums.—perſons at church. 

Huſbylour,—a jobe, or guinea. 


Jact adams, —a fool. | 
 Fack-adandy,—a little impertinent ee fe- 
low. * 

Jack in a bex,—a ſharper or cheat. 

Zack ot a pinch, —a poor hackney parſon. 
Facobites, ſhame or collar ſhirts. | 
Farke,—a ſeal. 

Fet,—a lawyer. 
Auten jet, —a parſon. 

Tron doublet, —a priſon. 
Itchland,—->cotland, 

Fuckrum,—a licence, 


mo 


Ken, a houſe, 

A beb ken or a brownman ken,—a good or well 
furniſhed houſe. 

Kicks, breeches. 

Kill devil, rum. 

Kinchen,—a little child. 

King's pictures, - money. 


Laced mutton,—a woman, 

Lag, — water, alſo, laſt. 

Lad a dudds,—a buck of cloaths. 

Lamb ſhin-men,—the judges of ſeveral courts. 
| une 


a 
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Lanſpriſado. —he that comes into company wo wo- ; 
| Pence in his pocket. "=" 
A dart lanthorn,—the. ſervant or r agent wars barks 
the bribe at court. ns hrs 
Libben,—a private dwelling houſe. . 
Libbege, —a bed. 
Liter. —a crutch. _ | 
Lightmans,—the day or ay break. 
Line ef the told author, —a dram of brandy. 
Little barbary, — Wapping. * 3 
Loap'd,—run away; he loap'd up the 3 be y 
whipt up the ſtairs. 
Loge —a watch. 5 
Louſetrap.— a comb. 
Low tide. - when there's no money in a man's 3 


pocket. 


Manniquin,—a dwarf or diminutive fellow. . 
Maunders,— beggars. ' 
Maundering breath OO OUR * 
Meggs,—guineas, | x 
Melt to ſpend money. | 
Millclapper,— a woman's tongue. 
Miſt,=a contraction of commiſſion, Ggnifzing a 
ſhirt, ſmock, or ſheet. 
Miſhtopper,—a coat or petticoat. 
Moabites —lerjeants, bailitls; and their crews: 
 Meon-curſer,—a Es”: 
Mower —a cow. 
Muck, — noney, wealth. 
Mutton monger.—a lover of women. 
Mutton in long coats, - women; a leg of nutten in 
4. ſilk flocking, a woman's leg | 


Nab,—a hat, cap, or 3 1 a coxcomb. 
e L. | Neer 
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Ne * face but his un not a penny in his poc⸗ 
et. 


Nim gimmer, —a doctor, ſurgeon, or apotheeary. 
Nubbing: cheat, —the gallows, 
Nut=crackers,—a pillory, 


Oak, a rich man of good ſubſtance and cre- 
dit. 3 TIA 
Ogles, —eyes. | 
Num ogles, — fine, bright, clear piercing eyes. 
One in ten. —a Para » 


Panum—b read. 

Panter—a heart. 

Pantler,—a butler. 
Peeper,—a looking glaſs. 

Peter,—a portmanteau, or cloak bag. 


Peg tantrums, —as gone to peg tantrums, dead, 
| Pennance board, —a pillor y. 


Penthouſe nab,—a very broad brimm'd hat. 

Perriwincle,—a peruke, or perriwig. | 

1 bail iffs, and theit crew. 

Por ker, —a ſword. 8 i h | | 

Property. —a mere tool or implement, to to ſerve a 
turn; a cat's foot. ; 


Quail pipe,—a woman's tongue, ; 

- Queer bluffer,—a ſneaking, ſharping, cut»throat, ale 
hhaoule · man, or innk:eper. 

| Queer cuffin,—a poking of peace ; alſo a churl. 


Rabbit „ ſpendthrifts, taking odd 


on tick of pawnbrokers or tailymen, at exceſ- 
five rates | | 


Rattling cove, — a coachman. ines 


| p 
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Red rag,—a tongue; your rind rag will never lie 
ill, your tongue will never be quiet. 

 Repraters,—foreſtallers in markets. . 

KNibbin, — money. | 

Romboyled,—ſought after with a warrant. 

Rotan,—a coach, or waggon; any Wiss that runs 
upon wheels; but principally a a cart. 

'Royſters,—rude, roaring. 

Ruffin, — the devil. 

 Ruffmans,—the woods or buſhes, 

Rumbeck,—any-juſtice of peace. e ee 

 Rumbo,—a priſon or goal. | 

. Rumboezing wets,—bunches of grapes. | 

Rumclank,—a large ſilver tankard, 2 

Rum degen,—a filver hilted or inlaid [word. 

| e vintner. 


Sconce, — to build a log ſeonce, to run "Veep upen 


"TK or truſt. 
Seedy, poor, moneyleſs, exhauſted. 
. Setters, —or ſetting dogs, they that draw in bubbles, 
for old gameſters to rook; alſo a ſerjeant's' 


yeomen, or bailiff's tolls or ſecond,z alſo 
an exciſe officer. 


Shurper's tools, —falſe dice. wen e | 
Shot, —clapt or pox d. 1 | 
Shove the tumbler, —whipt at the cart's tail, 


Shin flint, —a griping, ante © clot: crown; 5 allo 
the ſame as flat. | . 


Smear, —a painter, or laren | 
Smeller, — a noſe. | 
 "Smeliing cheat, —a noſegay; alſo, an orchard, or 
garden, 3 3 
Smiter, —an arm. 1 
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1 ug,—a blackſmith; alſo, neat and ſpruce. 
- Snilch,—to eye or ſee any body; the cul _—, 
the man eyes, or ſees you, 
 Snite,—to wipe, or ſlap. 
 Snout,—a hoglhead. , 
Sock, —a pocket. 
Son of pattlement,—a lawyer. 
Sou / driver —2 parſon, 
© Southſea megntain N 
 Sows baby. —a pig. 
© Spaniſh money, — air words and compliments. 
Span, — money, gold or ſilver. 5 
Specs wiper. a coloured handkerchief. 
Spiritual fleſh broker, —a parſon. 
Splitfig.—a grocer. h 
- Splitter of cauſes,-=a lawyer. 


7 


3 —tooliſh. 
Stamp = lege. 
Stampers, ſhoes; alſo, carriers. 


Stick flams,—a pair of gloves. 
toter a great blow. 

Stromme! —ſtraw of hair. 

Strum —a perriwig. _ 

Rum Strum,—a long wigfubble Mts 1 

' tongue. 

Suit and cloak, —good ſtore of brandy, « or aby a- 
grecable liquor, 

Supouch. —an hoſteſs or landlady. 

Suag— ſhop. 

« Rum fwagy— fell of rich goods. 


Tears of the tankard,—drops of the good. liquor that 
falls beſide. i 

- Thrums, —:h1ce-pence. 
Tip of the buttery, —a gooſe. 
; T | Tip, 
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"Fip,—t6 give or lend. 
-Tagemans,—a gown or cloak. 
Top diver.—a lover of women. 

Topping cheat — the gallows. 
Topping cove, — the bangman. 

Tout. — to look out ſharp, to be upon one 78 guard. 

Track,—to go. 

Tres wins, —three- - pence. 

Trib. —a priſon. TE 5 1 
Trine, —to hang; alſo tyburn. | 8 
Trooper, —a half crown, 

Trundlers,—peale 
Tumbler, — a cart. 

Turkey merchants,—-drivers of turkeys. 

To twig. to diſengage, to ſunder, to ſnap; to 
break off. 

To twig the dar ies, — to knock off the irons. 


Pampers,—hockings. S 
Velvet —a tongue. 
To tip the velvet,—to tongue a woman. 
| favs, rn "| DS Ee 


: Wattles, —cars. 
M hids, —words. 
Uhimpſbire,— Lorkſhire. 
 Whowball, — 2 milkmaid. 
Whiſker, —a great lye. 
- White wool, —filver. 
M˖phibble, — lad drink. 
. Witcher, filver bowl. | 
Momblety cropt, — the indiſpoſition of a drunkard, 
atter a debauch in wine, or other liquors. 
 Heooden ruff,—a pillory, he wore the wooden ruff, he 
ſtood in the pillory. 
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Word pecker,—one that plays with words, a * 


Tam, to eat heartily, to ſtuff luſtily. 
. Yarmouth capen, —a red herring. 
. Yarum, —milk, or food made of milk. 
Talper, —a town cryer; alſo one ſubject to com- 
plain, or make pitiful lamen taten of rriflivg 
incidents. 


nee, —froſt; or frozen. 
Eneecſy weather, —froſty weather. 
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